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A Historic House—Abraham Lincoln’s Home 


Lincoln knew and loved the forest. Of him it has been said 
that ‘‘he touched the log cabin, and it became a palace in which 
greatness was nurtured ; he touched the forest, and it became to 
him a church in which the purest and noblest worship of God 
was observed.’’ 

Lincoln was a woodsman to the manner born. From his tenth 
to his twenty- 





It is a plain, old fashioned 2-story frame house of twelve 
rooms, fronting on Eighth Street, built in 1839 by Rev. Charles 
Dressler, and purchased on May 2, 1844, by Mr. Lincoln for 
$1,500. At that time it was painted white with green blinds, 
after the prevalent fashion, and was but a story and a half. 
During one of Mr. Lincoln’s campaigning tours in the late ’40s 

Mrs. Lineoln, 





third year the ax 
was hardly al- 
lowed to drop 
from his hand, 
according to his 
own statement, 
recorded by one 
of his  biogra- 
phers. It was 
the talk of the 
countryside that 
*“Abe’’ Lincoln 
could sink an ax 
deeper into the 
wood than any 
other man of the 
community. Lin- 
coln the wood 
chopper and the 
rail splitter is a 
familiar figure 
in the pages of 
biography and 
other literature, 
but Lincoln the 
carpenter is less 
frequently met 
with. Yet one 
of his biogra- 
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phers relates THE SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) HOME OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, AN ENDURING MONUMENT TO THE 
“ UTILITY AND PERMANENCY OF WOOD 


that he was 
taught the rudiments of carpentry and cabinet making by his 
father, Thomas Lincoln, and that there are still standing in and 
around Gentryville, Ind., houses on which ‘‘ Abe’’ worked. 

But interest centers in the house in which he onee lived, 
rather than in those he may have helped to build. The house 
shown on this page differs little in external appearance from 
thousands of other American homes built during the nineteenth 
century, yet it is a shrine to which thousands of Americans 
journey each year. Situated at the northeast corner of Eighth 
and Jackson streets, Springfield, Ill., it is famous as the only 
residence ever owned by Abraham Lincoln. Here he grew from 
an almost unknown country lawyer to a figure of national im- 
portance ; here his three younger children were born, and here 
one of them died. From this house he went forth, never to 
return, to assume the duties of the Presidency. 





while having the 
residence newly 
roofed, took oe- 
casion to have it 
converted into a 
2-story house. 
No alterations 
have been made 
since Mr. Lin- 
coln left it, ex- 
cept repairs 
made necessary 
by the wearing 
away of the 
original mate- 
rials. The frame- 
work and all of 
the floors are of 
oak ; the lath, of 
hickory, split by 
hand ; the doors, 
door frames and 
weatherboard- 
ing, of black 
walnut. The 
nails so sparing- 
ly used in the 
construction all 
are hand made. 
Two features 
are especially 
noticeable from the viewpoint of the present day builder. One 
is the lavish use of solid walnut, and the other is the economy 
in the use of iron, wooden. pegs being used instead of nails 
wherever practicable. 

The original furniture of the house was sold in 1861, and 
having been taken to Chicago by the purchaser, was burned in 
the great fire of 1871. Excepting the old law-office bookease 
there are now few articles in the house that have any connection 
with the distinguished former occupant. 

The 52nd general assembly of Illinois, 1921, made an appro- 
priation for the purchase of eighty feet of ground just north of 
the Lincoln house. A house standing thereon will be removed, 
in order better to safeguard the historic structure from fire. 
The Lincoln house is under the jurisdiction of the department 
of publie works and buildings of Illinois. 
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Write us for Prices 


TERMS OF SALE: Net cash, f. o. b. Neopit, 
car is beingloaded. Standard Association grades. 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 
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Stock 


Northern White Pine 


Hemlock 


Basswood Rock Elm 
Birch Soft Elm 
Hard Maple Red Oak 
Cedar Black Ash 
Shingles 
Lath 
Hardwood Squares 
Crating 
Softwood Pickets 
Slat Stock 
= Forest Products: Hemlock Bark, 
pera Pulpwood, Ties, Posts and Poles. 
that stock Have you heard of the Indian Mills on the 
can be Menominee Reservation? Two hundred and 
milled. fifty square miles of virgin timberi No wonder 


we produce stock that is famous and to fit any 
wants. Courtesy and service extended to everybody. 


upon notice to customer hana 
Grade and scale assur 


The Menominee Indian Mills 
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Hardwood 


Hemlock 
Lumber 


Weidman Lumber Company 
TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Bergland Lumber Company 
BERGLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Carelessness Imposes 


F THE AMOUNT of America’s annual fire loss were imposed as 

a tax on top of present levies voters would call it tyranny; yet 

the people thru their own acts, in the most democratic way 

imaginable, that is by almost universal carelessness with fire, im- 
pose that tax upon themselves. 

Tobacco users must accept a large part of the blame for this stu- 
pendous fire loss, for the careless throwing away of lighted cigars 
and cigarettes and of matches used in lighting them is observable 
everywhere. Inevitably, many fires result from this carelessness; 
the wonder is that the number is not greater. 

Smoking need not greatly increase the fire loss. Wider use of 
fire, if the hazard is not to be increased, requires that greater care 
be exercised by users. If every fire loss due to carelessness fell 
directly upon the person at fault, his thoughtlessness might be ex- 
pected to work its own cure. But the total loss is so distributed thru 
insurance and the cost of fire protection that it amounts to a tax on 
all property; it is practically a poll tax imposed upon every person. 

Thoughtful persons have proposed many measures, voluntary and 
compulsory, to do away with this needless loss and tax; but it still 


Stupendous Fire Loss 


grows, heavier and heavier each year. All proposals amount to but 
one thing—carefulness in using and handling fire. If every person 
who lighted a match put it out before it left his hands millions of 
dollars would be saved to the American people each year. That is 
not too much to ask of a civilized and intelligent people. 

A movement that promises to help a little at least has been fath- 
ered by the Canadian match manufacturers. It is to put into each 
box of matches a caution to use the matches with care and see that 
each one is extinguished after use. In furtherance of this idea the 
Appalachian Logging Congress is asking its members to request 
tobacco and match manufacturers to put such a warning in every 
package they send out. It is to be hoped that all business men will 
take an active and continuous interest in every movement to lessen 
America’s fire loss; doubtless, the manufacturers referred to will 
be prompt in acceding to so reasonable a request. The world calls 
any man who burns his own or another’s property a fool or a crim- 
inal. So long as the American people continue to impose this need- 
less loss upon themselves they must plead guilty upon one count or 
the other. 
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Transportation Needs Vigorously Set Forth 


HE BUSINESS WORLD is convinced that freight rates are 
the one great obstacle to industrial recovery in the United 
States. Each industry has felt that it had special claims to 

relief and all have besought the carriers and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for action. In response to this pressure from 
all sides many adjustments and reductions have been granted; but 
without contributing greatly to improvement. To remedy a con- 
dition that has daily grown more serious, the commission insti- 
tuted a general and comprehensive inquiry into the transportation 
situation, which is now in progress at Washington. 

On invitation of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Herbert Hoover, secretary of commerce, appeared before ‘the 
commission and gave his views on the transportation question. 
Mr. Hoover’s statement, a report of which appears on pages 40-41 of 
this paper, constitutes the most courageous and comprehensive 
treatment of the rate situation and of the carriers’ problems that 
has yet appeared, and it will be read with interest by all lumbermen. 

Mr. Hoover pleads the cause of no interest and of no section; 
but he recognizes the vital relation between transportation and 
national prosperity and progress. He dismisses with scant courtesy 
all shortsighted and novel proposals for solving the carrying prob- 
lem, and shows that rates that are fair to industry and remunerative 
to the carriers, combined with the individual initiative of the able 
management now in control of the roads, are not only possible but 
that they are all that is needed to bring commercial recovery. 

Few persons before reading Mr. Hoover’s statement will realize 
how far short transportation facilities are of meeting the normal 
needs of the country. His striking assertion that normal expansion 
and growth require the building each year of the equivalent of a 
railroad from coast to coast suggests the prospects for business 
when the carriers are enabled to proceed with a construction pro- 
gram commensurate with the country’s needs. And it suggests 
also the impossibility of normal industrial expansion without a 
simultaneous development of transportation. 

It is Mr. Hoover’s balanced consideration of all factors involved 
in the material progress of the country and in the welfare of its 
people that gives to his statement its great value and significance. 
His abiding faith in Americ# and his confidence in its industrial 
leadership permeate his statement, which in turn affords a basis 
for a renewal of patriotic effort in behalf of business recovery like 
that lately put forth in defense of liberty. 





Enforcement Committee Deserves Support 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT made in the daily newspapers of 
Chieago late last week that the rebellious unions in the 
building trades had suddenly decided to be good—that they 

had all voted to accept the Landis wage award and desired to win 
back public confidence by a scrupulous observance of all agreements, 
efficient work etc., was hailed with satisfaction, especially by the 
unsophisticated portion of the public. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
contented itself with relating the facts, on page 51 of the Feb. 4 
issue, under the caption “Chicago Building Wage Tangle Enters 
New Stage,” which described the situation accurately. 

Far from having reached a permanently satisfactory adjust- 
ment, the kaleidoscope has only taken another turn. The citizens’ 
Committtee to Enforce the Landis Award regards the fight as 
only begun. It will not treat with nor recognize any of the ten 
unions that repudiated their agreements and broke their contracts. 
The committee proposes to see that those trades remain permanently 
open shop. It regards those unions as totally unworthy of credence, 
and will have no dealings with them. On the other hand, the unions 
that kept faith with the arbitrator and with the public will con- 
tinue to be recognized as reputable organizations with which 
business men may safely deal. There is no desire on the part of 
the committee to crush any union or to force the open shop issue 
in any trade where the unions are controlled by men who respect 
their contracts and where wasteful, vicious and uneconomic rules 
and practices do not prevail. 

The issue is clearly joined and the enforcement committee takes 
the ground that there can be no compromise. It has little faith 
in eleventh hour conversions—especially as it possesses reliable 
information that the outlawed unions are simply endeavoring to 
win back the public sympathy forfeited when they repudiated their 
agreements, and that they expect thus to regain in a few months 
their strangle hold on the building industry and be in position 
again to dictate terms. 

The enforcement committee is “digging in” for a long contest. 
Two-thirds of the fund of three million dollars asked for from 
business interests of Chicago has been pledged, and the balance 
will soon be in sight. The united sentiment of the 175 business men 
comprising the committee is that the fight must be fought to a 


finish, and the open shop permanently maintained in the trades 
whose representatives have shown that they can not be trusted. 
The citizens’ committee, moreover, is simply a cross section of the 
business interests of Chicago, which have grown so weary and 
disgusted with the rapacity and graft which have characterized 
certain unions for many years that they have determined to have 
no further dealings with them. 

The enforcement committee deserves the support of every good 
citizen. It is fighting for conditions that will not only permit but 
will encourage and foster the building of homes, lower rents, health- 
ful environment for children, and better citizenship. 





Lumber Production in the United States 


IGURES FOR THE production of lumber in 1921 have not yet 
been made known. Only estimates of the output have been 
published, and these are made by individuals, not by the 

Government. Opinions based on these estimates place the total cut 
at four or five billion feet less than in 1920, or about 28,000.000.000 
feet, the smallest of any year since statistics have been published, 
and about 15,000,000,000 feet below the miximum. 

Discouraging as these figures may appear, they do not mean that 
the output of lumber decreased because our forests had become so 
nearly exhausted that adequate supplies could not be found. The 
meaning is simply that the people of the country would not or 
could not buy any more lumber last year. The mills cut only what 
they could sell. Had the demand been for twenty billion feet more, 
at a price that would have been profitable to the mills that were 
ready to cut it, there can be little doubt that the additional quantity 
of lumber would have been forthcoming. The mills failed to produce 
it only because the market refused to take it at a price satisfactory 
to lumbermen. 

It is an erroneous opinion that the decline in production reflects 
a depleted condition of the forests. The supply of timber is de- 
creasing and that has been the condition for years; but mills can 
still find enough to furnish what the people are able and willing 
to buy. Many mills have cut out their supplies in recent years; 
but those mills or others have located within reach of new timber 
that is ready to be put on the market. It may be confidently pre- 
dicted that when building returns to the volume demanded by the 
needs of the country, the sawmills will be able to furnish all the 
lumber needed for many years yet. The output of mills will increase 
according to increased demand, and will decline as demand de- 
clines, until timber in the forests becomes much scarcer than it 
is now, notwithstanding the total supply of timber available becomes 
smaller year by year. 





Facing the Future With Courage 


HE FIRST WEEKS of a new year—especially following a year 
so filled with anxieties and problems for every business man 
as was 1921—are times of uncertainty while inventories are 

being taken and the record made up, and it is an indication of 
courage and commendable optimism when a person can make up 
his mind to forget the troubles of the past and bend all his energies 
toward recouping any losses that may have occurred or to increasing 
the small profits that may have been secured. An example of this 
type of courageous, sensible business man is reflected in a letter 
written recently by a prominent southern millwork manufacturer, 
who said: 

“Our profit last year was 5 percent on our capital stock, but on 
capital invested it was less than 2 percent. We are not feeling very 
bad over this showing as it has been a year of readjustment and 
we have not heard of anyone who has made money. We had a good 
year in 1920. and we are glad to get thru 1921 without losing what 
we had already made. We do not feel that the year was a loss 
altogether as we served a great number of customers very satis- 
factorily and we do not believe that there has ever been a year in 
which our customers as a rule were more appreciative. We had to 
sell goods on competition and were unfortunate at the beginning 
of the year in having a large stock of high priced goods on hand, but 
we have disposed of these and have accepted our losses and feel 
that we are now on a sure basis to make at least some money.” 

Too many people today are keeping their thoughts fixed on the 
abnormal conditions and profits of 1919-20 and using them as a 
basis of comparison rather than those of normal prewar years. 
They are thinking of losses sustained thru the period of deflation 
rather than accepting those losses in a spirit of courageous fortitude, 
putting these experiences behind them and with faces front deter- 
mining to adapt themselves and their business to the more nearly 
normal conditions immediately in prospect and bending their efforts 
toward securing fair and reasonable returns. The millwork manu- 
facturer quoted is setting a fine example—and there are thousands 
of other business men, good American citizens, doing the same thing. 
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Asks Gulf Export Rates from Southeast 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON D. C., Feb. 8.—A. G. T. Moore, 

traffic manager of the Southern Pine Associa- 

tion, has filed with the Interstate Commerce 

Commission a brief stating the exceptions which 

the association takes to the tentative report of 

Examiner W. H. Wagner in docket No. 12570— 

Southern Pine Association et al. vs. Director 

General as agent Alabama Great Southern Rail 

road Co. et al. This proceeding involved the 

complaint of the Southern Pine Association 
against the cancelation of export rates on lum 
ber from points east of the Mississippi River to 

Gulf ports. The southeastern carriers can 

celed the export rates to Gulf ports, while the 

southwestern earriers did not take similar action. 

It was contended that this situation works to 

the disadvantage of mills east of the river. Ex- 

aminer Wagner reported that the commission 
finds that the rates east of the river were not 
unreasonable. 

Mr. Moore’s brief states in part: 

To approve the finding of the examiner in this 
case, the commission would necessarily enunciate 
the principle that export rates, as such, have no 
status with or before the commission, and since 
they still exist on some traffic embracing many com- 
modities and are published in tariffs on file with 
the commission, hence carrying the tacit approval 
of the commission, that the shippers are entirely 
at the mercy of the carriers who may or may not 
voluntarily grant export rates, individually, sec- 
tionally or generally. 

The commission is asked in disposing of the 
case to consider the measure of rates applied on 
lumber traffic in the Southeast with the measure 
of rates applied in the Southwest, ‘‘ which latter 
rates are lower than the domestic rates con- 
temporaneously effective’? and to consider the 
competition between southeastern and south 
western mills for export business, the question 
of relative mileage ete. 


Club Wins State Tax Reduction 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 8.—The Southwest- 
ern Hardwood Club’s monthly meeting held at 
the Lumbermen’s Club today was featured by 
the report of the special committee named to 
confer with the Louisiana board of State affairs 
regarding taxation of lumber stocks. For the 
committee, Chairman T. R. Thames, of the 
Natalbany Lumber Co., reported that statisties 
from nine typical operations had been compiled 
and averaged for submission to the State board, 
showing average values by species and averaged 
items of handling costs regarded as deductible. 


Louisiana Taxation Substantially Reduced 

After discussion, the board agreed to allow 
deductions of shipping and selling costs totaling 
$2.90, and to permit the inclusion of cypress in 
the same class with oak and ash, when cut by 
mills whose principal product is composed of 
hardwoods, as an incident to their principal op- 
erations. It refused to allow deductions for 
‘foverhead’’ and depreciation. In net result 
the board decided that oak, ash and cypress 
where the latter is cut as part of a mixed 
hardwood operation) should be assessed for 
1922 at $15 and all other hardwoods at $10. 
This represents a substantial reduction from 
the assessment figures of last year in Louisiana 
and the committee was given a vote of thanks 
for its work. 

Secretary Frank Fish, of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, who reviewed the 
past relations between the two organizations, 
reported the placing of additional association 
inspectors in the southern field, pledged the 
association’s hearty codperation to the elub, and 
invited the latter’s members to attend the Na 
tional Hardwood annual at Chicago. 


Cuts South to West Coast Hardwood Rates 


Charles D. Bordelon, representing the South- 
ern Pacific, announeed a reduction by that sys- 


tem, on its own initiative, of hardwood rates 
from southern territory to the Pacific coast, ef- 
fective Jan. 30. The new rates, with a few 
exceptions not specified by Mr. Bordelon, are 
&5 cents from points east of the Mississippi and 
80 cents from points west of that river. 

Harry G. Kendall, of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
told of that company’s plans to enter the hafd- 
wood industry on a considerable seale, with W. 
B. Burke, an experienced hardwood man, in 
charge of the hardwood department. Mr. Ken 
dall said he would recommend that the company 
enroll in the club membership. 

After some further discussion of routine mat- 
ters and a decision by vote to hold the March 
meeting on the fifteenth, in order to avoid con 
flict with the meeting of the American Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, President 
Bohlssen declared the meeting adjourned. The 
usual luncheon was enjoyed at the Lumbermen’s 
Club rooms. 


Eastern Woodworkers Set Date 


NEw York, Feb. 7.—The Eastern Woodwork 
ers’ Cost Information Bureau thru Seeretary 
kK. F. Hunt, this city, announces that its annual 
convention will be held in this city, at the Bilt 
more Hotel, on Feb. 23. A program has been 
arranged which promises much of pertinent in- 
terest to all in the industry. 


‘ Costs Justify “Build Now” Slogan 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 8.—The New Or 
leans Contractors & Dealers’ Exchange in an 
nual meeting yesterday elected the following 
officers: 


President—J. P. O'Leary. 

Vice president—F. R. Smith. 

Treasurer—Robley S. Stearnes. 

Secretary of stockholders—J. A. Haase, jr. 

Secretary-manager—R. E. L. Ries. 

Directors—Gus B. Baldwin, C. S. Barnes, H. W. 
sond, W. W. Carre, Summa Caldwell, J. M. 
Defraites, George J. Glover, J. S. Gaiennie, Walter 
Jahnecke, Victor Lambou, Richard McCarthy, G. E. 
Reimann, John Riess, Fred W. Salmen, D. K. Sad 
ler, R. A. Thompson, George M. Leahy, and Albert 
Weiblen. 





Retiring President Stearnes pronounced the 
construction outlook bright and declared that 
the prices of material and supplies and much 
of labor costs have been readjusted to a level 
justifying the ‘‘build now’’ slogan. At his sug- 
gestion, ‘‘Build Now’’ was adopted as the 
exchange slogan. 

The exchange accepted and endorsed a report 
of its housing committee outlining legislation 
to be recommended and urged upon the State 
legislature next spring. These included revi 
sion and enlargement of the State housing com- 
mission’s powers, amendment of the eviction 
law, measures to prevent the renting of insani 
tary houses and tax relief to stimulate home 
building. It was also urged that means be 
sought to provide cheaper money for home build 
ing. 


In Charge of Eastern Sales 

NEw York, Feb. 8.—C. W. Cantrell, who re- 
signed on Feb. 1 from the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., having been vice president in 
charge of that company’s New York office, will 
he succeeded by Herbert W. Bixler, who was 
formerly in charge of the company’s Philadel 
phia office. 

Mr. Bixler will make his headquarters at 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York, and will be in 
charge of all eastern sales of the Germain Co., 
both in New York and Philadelphia territories. 
He has been in the lumber business for only 
the last year, during which time he has been in 
charge of the Germain Co.’s Philadelphia office. 
Mr. Bixler formerly was connected with the 
Republic Rubber Co., first as sales manager. 
He was later in charge of its New York offices 
and manager of its export department. 


Oregon Points Should Get Coast Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.—In a tentative 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
today in docket No. 129-14—Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association et al., vs. Southern 
Pacific Co. et al—Examiner H. J. Wagner 
recommends that the commission find that rates 





-on lumber and other forest products in carloads 


from certain points in Oregon to specified desti- 
nations in Montana, North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin be found unduly 
prejudicial, and that the carriers be ordered to 
remove the undue prejudice. 

This proceeding is an outgrowth of the com- 
mission’s decision in a previous case, in which 
it found that the earload rates from the South- 
ern Pacifie points involved in the instant case 
to the destinations in question, among others, 
were, and for the future would be, relatively un- 
just and unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceeded or might exceed 
the rates contemporaneously maintained from 
the Coast group, including Portland, to the same 
destinations, and required the establishment of 
joint rates on the basis therein found lawful. 

Inasmuch as that basis did not apply from 
Portland to Soo Line points, except over routes 
made up in part of carriers not defendants in 
that proceeding—the Spokane International and 
Canadian Pacific—the carriers declined to pub- 
lish the group rates to Soo Line destinations. 
The complaint in this proceeding was then filed, 
and the two carriers mentioned made parties to 
it. The complainants are in active competition 
with mills which enjoy the Coast group rates, 
but the Soo Line markets are closed to them by 
reason of the fact that they must pay either the 
originating carriers local rates to Portland or 
the Soo Line local rates from its connections to 
destination. These local rates average approxi- 
mately 10.5 cents a hundred pounds, which rep- 
resents the disadvantage to which complainants 
are now subjected. 

The carriers questioned the commission’s jur- 
isdiction to require the establishment of joint 
rates by way of the Canadian Pacific, and in- 
sisted that if joint rates are prescribed they 
should be made via routes over which the North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern would secure the 
long haul. Complainants are not especially in- 
terested in the question of routes. 


Wife of Wisconsin Lumberman Dies 

Wausau, Wis., Feb. 8.—Mrs. Winn Thom, 
wife of W. S. Thom, of the Adams-Thom Lum- 
ber Co., of this place, and daughter of W. H. 
Bissell, of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., also 
of Wausau, died at her home here this morn- 
ing. 


Students Review Hardwood Case 


IrHaca, N. Y., Feb. 7.—At an examination 
in the course on forest utilization conducted by 
the department of forestry at Cornell Univer- 
sity, the twenty students taking the course were 
asked the following question, ‘‘State the chief 
points in the Supreme Court decision against 
the Open Competition Plan in the hardwood case. 
Briefly state your own viewpoint in the mat- 
ter.’? 

Six of the students, or 30 percent held with 
the majority of the court, whereas fourteen, 
or 70 percent, held with Judge Brandeis in 
his minority report. The students had ample 
opportunity to study the case as presented in 
the files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and are 
men of mature years, mostly seniors. 

One of the students in concluding that the in- 
dustry would find a way out said: ‘‘The Su- 
preme Court decision makes it difficult for the 
lumbermen to codperate, but difficulties are lum- 
bermen’s delight and they will find a way out.’’ 
Another student suggested the need of definite 
legislation as to just what associations can do 
in the way of codperation. 
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WOOD SHEATHING FOR ICE HOUSES 

We would be obliged if you would give us any 
information regarding what in your opinion would 
be the difference in the life of cypress, spruce, yel- 
low pine or hemlock used as sheathing for the in- 
side of large refrigerated ice storage houses. These 
rooms will be kept under refrigeration for, say, 
eight or nine months of the year, and then, when 
the rooms are empty, trap doors will be opened up 
so as to allow the ice to melt off the pipes and the 
rooms to dry out.—INqQuiRyY No. 510. 

{The question is, which of the woods named 
will serve longest when used as sheathing for 
the inside of ice houses. Cypress is perhaps the 
most durable in resisting decay. This wood is 
generally understood to be one of the most re- 
sistent woods, in the matter of decay, in the 
forests of this country. Yellow pine rates 
above spruce and hemlock when submitted to 
elements inducing decay, if heartwood alone is 
employed.—EDITor. | 


SMALL PIECES OF OAK 

We are working large quantities of oak lumber 
from which we could accumulate pieces of 4/4 and 
5/4 rough, kiln dried, clear oak 3 inches to 10 
inches wide (mostly 4-, 6- and 8-inch widths), 8 
inches to 24 inches long (mostly 12- to 18-inch 
lengths). This stock will be mixed red and white 
oak and we could accumulate about a carload every 
six weeks. We would like to get into communica- 
tion with concerns that could use this stock to 
good advantage.—INquIkyY No. 512. 

[These small pieces of oak are in northern 
Ohio, and the inquirer’s name and address will 
be furnished to interested parties on request.— 
EDITOR. | 


LUMBER FROM DEAD TIMBER 

We would like to know what is the difference in 
durability, if any, between sound dead timber 
and live timber, especially oak. Of course we 
understand that timber that has died of disease 
or because of attacks of insects etc. is inferior to 
good sound timber, but we mean timber that has 
been killed by the changing conditions of the coun- 
try around it, ground being drained etc., or trees 
so damaged by fire that they die in two or three 
years. 

It seems to us that a tree that has died under 
these conditions and after standing two or three 
years is cut down and the decayed sapwood cut 
off, the heartwood, especially in oak, would be as 
good as from logs that have been cut for a good 
while and the sapwood all decayed. In your opin- 
ion is lumber cut from trees of that kind as 
durable when used for planking and similar uses? 

When lumber is sawed from trees of the kind 
described it looks very different from any other 
lumber. However, we would like to know if any 
deterioration takes place in a dead tree which 
would not be apparent to the eye, but which de- 
stroys its durability when used in contact with 
the ground.—InquiRry No. 480. 

[Wood may be worn away by wind, by rain 
and by alternating heat and cold. It may be 
eaten by insects and by fungi, but if the sur- 
face is protected, insect and fungi infestation 
prevented, wood will last forever. Theoretically, 
therefore, oak or any timber under the condi- 
tions outlined by the inquirer would be just as 
satisfactory as lumber cut from green logs. 
Deterioration, where wood comes in contact with 
the ground, results from the attack or eating 
away of the wood by fungi. If fungi have not 
started to eat the wood, timber no matter how 
long it has been dead, will prove just as satis- 
factory as that cut from green logs. 

Practically the problem has a somewhat dif- 
ferent aspect. Oak particularly is subject to 
insect attack, but all woods are more or less sub- 
ject to such attacks when after death the trees 
have been left unprotected. In the forests few 
dead trees remain standing long. If all the sap 
stain (stain is simply the evidence of the pres- 
ence of one kind of fungi), if all the insects 
and insect eggs are removed the timber will be 
as good as any cut from green logs. But the 
question arises as to whether it is possible to 
remove all of the infested wood and, even if 
this is possible, whether its cost will not be 
prohibitive. This is a question which only the 


The Forest 


individual operator can answer. 
Service in a series of experiments on fire-killed 
Douglas fir arrived at the conclusion that the 
merits of fire-killed Douglas fir are nearly if 
not quite equal to those of material cut from 
green growing trees.—EDITOR. | 


THE LUMBER CUT IN 1921 
Have you figures for the total cut of lumber in 
the United States in 1921? If final figures have 
not been compiled, can you give us a fair estimate? 
—Inquiry No. 502. 


[Figures for 1921 have not yet been published 
and only estimates can be given. The cut in 
1920 was about 33,000,000,000 feet, and it is 
estimated that it will be 4,000,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000,000 feet less than that for 1921.—EprrTor. } 


WASTE IN PLANING MILL 


The loss in footage in passing lumber thru a 
planing mill will depend very much on how close 
it is trimmed and prepared in the sawmill. As for 
instance, if the sawmill trims off practically all 
Wane and apparently thin ends, there would be 
very little loss in planing mill operation, provided 
the machines were in proper shape. If, however, 
the sawmill operations were conducted with a view 
of saving every bit of lumber possible, then they 
would leave on such amounts of wane as they 
hoped would dress off and such thin ends as they 
hoped would dress smooth, depending on the trim 
saw alongside of the machine to cut defective ends 
and leave the piece just as long as the dressing 
showed it was suitable for general use. 

A great deal depends 6n the condition of the 
machines. I ran a study to demonstrate this in 
one of the Long-Bell mills and in dressing 1x6 
No. 2 S2S&CM one machine showed a loss in foot- 
age of 5 percent; another machine on the same 
material showed 11 percent. The average of a 
run on general yard stuff showed 5% percent loss 
in footage and, at this mill, we were endeavoring 
to save every bit of lumber that would dress up 
in merchantable shape. 

I failed to get the inquirer’s viewpoint on 5/4 
and 6/4 lumber, because material made from 5/4 
and 6/4 should be reduced again to the original 
board measure of the raw material used in its 
manufacture; but, this comment might be added, 
lumber resawn when dried, with the resaw in the 
best possible condition, can be dressed smooth with 
one thirty-second of an inch shaving; whereas, to 
dress the surface of dried lumber which has been 
sawn green from a. log requires one-sixteenth of 
an inch as stated in your reply of Jan. 5, 1922.— 
J. W. Martin, Shreveport, La.—Inquiry No. 371. 

[The reply of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
referred to by Mr. Martin, heretofore not pub- 
lished, follows: 

‘In dressing l-inch lumber it is necessary 
as a general rule to take off y, of an inch for 
each side surfaced. When stock is surfaced on 
four sides it is generally necessary to take off 
¥g of an inch from each edge. On 2-inch stock 
it is almost always necessary to take off % of 
an inch from each side surfaced or from each 
edge. The reason is that a 1l-inch board can 
be sprung sufficiently with the pressure rolls to 
permit even surfacing with the removal of yz 
of an inch, but as an inch board can not be 
sprung sideways to any great extent, it is 
necessary to remove 4% of an inch to insure 
even surfacing. It is not possible to spring 
2-inch stock as much as 1-inch stock and hence 
to insure smooth dressing, it is necessary to 
take off more lumber. 

‘* Another factor which complicates to some 
extent the problem, is the fact that the rates 
of shrinkage of flat grain and rift grain stock 
are not the same, altho as a general rule 
unless very wide stock is being cut, this is not 
generally taken into account. In wide stock, 
however, the shrinkage is of course greater in 
the width and that is why wider boards are 
surfaced 14-inch off in many cases. 

‘‘The amount of waste in resawing depends, 
of course, upon the saw. A band saw cuts out 
less kerf than a circular saw. Generally, how- 
ever, in resawing stock at least yg of an inch 
is wasted and more generally = of an inch.’’ 
—EDITor. } 


BIRCH AND WINTERGREEN OIL 

Can you furnish me with the addresses of buyers 
of birch oil and wintergreen oil? Information will 
be gladly received—INQuiry No. 516. 

[This information is wanted by an inquirer 
in Virginia and he has been supplied with the 
addresses of New York companies who deal 
in oils of this kind. The manufacture of oil 
of sweet birch and of wintergreen is a small, 
rural industry from Pennsylvania southward. 
One of the principal uses of these oils is in 
flavoring candy and soft drinks at soda foun- 
tains. The two oils are nearly always men- 
tioned together, but really nearly all of it is 
made from birch wood which is distilled in 
small retorts set up in the woods where birch 
(preferably small growth) is abundant. The 
flavor of the birch so nearly resembles that of 
wintergreen that it readily passes for it, tho 
the buyer knows very well that it is not winter- 
green. The oil made from birch is so much 
cheaper than that from the tiny plant, that 
birch gets the principal call, and wintergreen 
is left growing in the woods. The manufactur- 
ing is done on a small scale, a man and his wife 
and children usually constituting the entire crew 
to operate the still. The birch poles are chopped 
into chips, limbs and all, and the oil is roasted 
out by the heat of the fire which is kept burn- 
ing under the still. A traveler thru the woods 
in certain Appalachian regions is liable to find 
a birch still with fire burning, but the chance 
is that not a soul will be seen, the crew hiding 
themselves at the approach of a stranger. They 
conceal themselves, probably, to avoid being 
questioned about their business. They usually 
are averse to letting strangers into the secret 
of what they get for the oil. The price is mod- 
erate, but the distillers are apt to place undue 
importance on their income.—EDITOR. | 





TREATMENT OF KILN DRIED LUMBER 


I believe that if hardwood lumber intended for 
the manufacture of furniture and like products is 
put into a store room after being taken from the 
kiln and kept at a temperature of 68°, or as near 
that as possible, which is approximately the tem- 
perature the finished product will be in daily, the 
danger of checking in the process of manufacture 
will be practically nothing.—W. F. YAx.Lpy, Avoca, 
Ns Xe 


[The foregoing communication is in reply to 
Inquiry No. 433, in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Jan, 14.—EpITor. | 


HEIGHT MEASURING APPARATUS 


Referring to Inquiry No. 467, if this gentle- 
man has what he claims I would like to place an 
order for a dozen of them now and I will guaran- 
tee to take them at any time within one year. I 
have been measuring the heights of trees all my 
life, principally with my eye by guessing at them. 
Then I have used the hipsometers, tree calipers, and 
last but not least the cross and triangle, the only 
absolutely correct one of the lot. But none of 
these is either ‘‘rugged”’ or ‘‘does the work readily.” 
All are slow and cumbersome, especially the cross 
and triangle, with which a “set’’ has to be made 
on each group of trees, making the work costly in 
lost time to both the timber engineer and his em- 
ployer. And the time has come when guesswork 
will no longer do. ‘Timber is getting higher in allt 
the States, and the buyer must know not only the 
amount he is getting on any given tract or parcel 
thereof, but he must know the grade and quality, 
even down to the number of saw logs he will get 
and the grade of each. 

But if he succeeds in getting his article manu- 
factured and then “hides his light under a bushel,” 
he might as well throw his patent into Lake Michi- 
gan now, as for the profit it will bring him, Ad- 
vertising is today about the only 100-percent in- 
vestment a man can make, and even if he lived 
in Patagonia or Peru, an article of merit well ad- 
vertised will bring him business. 

[In the inquiry referred to the writer spoke 
of having invented a reliable tree measuring de- 
vice which he hoped to place on the market. 
The foregoing comment is made by a timber 
consulting engineer of Tennessee.—EDITOR. | 
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The General Business Situation 


The general business situation can not yet 
be characterized as otherwise than dull, to 
the disappointment of the many who entered 
1922 full of hope of an early opening up of 
business and rapid return to reasonably pros- 
perous conditions. January was a quiet month 
in every line of trade—quiet almost to the 
point of depression—and the first week of 
February has not witnessed any particularly 
encouraging developments. However slow it 
has been, improvement has not been lacking, 
and it must be said that the outlook is by no 
means unpromising. The general feeling is 
that tho business might be slow in starting it 
will develop with satisfactory rapidity as soon 
as the ice is broken and that the year will 
make a better record than the first six weeks 
of inactivity might lead some to believe. The 
key to the situation undoubtedly is that, after 
a protracted period of far-reaching readjust- 
ments, not many buyers are now disposed to 
depart from their conservative policies, but 
persist in confining their transactions to posi- 
tive needs and shun all speculation. 


Conditions in Principal Industries 


Reports from the Pittsburgh territory state 
that during the last week there has been a 
slight improvement in the demand for iron and 
steel. Orders are now coming into the mar- 
ket for practically all lines of product but are 
mostly for small tonnages. Wheat has taken a 
decided turn for the better and livestock of 
all kinds is in much improved demand and con- 
tinuous advances have taken place in this 
market. Corn has been affected by the 
strength of wheat and the agricultural situa- 
tion shows general improvement. The cotton 
market is firm and excited as a result of re- 
eent advances, which beosted the price $5 or 
more a bale over the recent prevailing level, 
and the South consequently is in a bit better 
humor. Cheaper money rates are expected to 
prevail in the spring and summer, bankers say, 
basing this prediction on the enormous reduc- 
tion in loans earried by the Federal Reserve 
System. That open market rates have not 
been materially lower of late is said to be due 
to the fact that member bankers have been 
liquidating their reserve bank indebtedness. 
Banks all over the country are paying off 
these loans, and today many are entirely free 
of such indebtedness. The industrial demand 
for new credit is small at present, which also 
has a distinct bearing on open market quota- 
tions, when legitimate business borrowing be- 
gins. Bankers expect rates to move upward. 
However, the volume of liquidation of old loans 
now is greater than the demand for new loans 
and the excess is being utilized to pay off the 
Federal Reserve indebtedness. Nothing is at 
present visible on the financial horizon, ac- 
cording to financial authorities, to impede a 
further reduction in rates other than perhaps 
the passage of a soldiers’ bonus bill. Foreign 
exchanges have shown steadily advances dur- 
ing the last several days. Reports from wide- 
ly seattered localities indicate that the em- 
ployment situation is showing definite im- 
provement; and further proof that business is 
on the mend, even tho so slowly as to render 
this fact almost imperceptible without analy- 
tical study, is furnished by statistics on current 
ear loadings, which are generally higher than 
for the corresponding period of 1921. 


The Douglas Fir Market 


The logging situation in the Pacific North- 
west is easily the feature of the Douglas fir 
market. Inadequate log supply has forced the 
mills to work on hand to mouth, and just as 
an increased supply was in prospect snow and 
rain storms have rendered the situation more 
serious than ever. Due to the scarcity of logs, 
prices remain high, and there is much pressure 
on the part of lumber manufacturers to force 


their reduction, but loggers present a firm 
front and say that under present conditions 
it is useless to expect lower prices. The bad 
weather prevails over the entire Coast. Build- 
ing construction in Los Angeles, for exam- 
ple, has been held up by inelement weather, 
which has reduced the movement out of the 
retail yards materially during the last fort- 
night. However, building permits in unprece- 
dented volume are being taken out in Los 
Angeles, and suspension of building is the 
result of weather conditions only. In January 
the permits taken out were yalued at just a 
trifle less than $8,000,000, or more than double 
the amount taken out in January of last year. 
Building department officials say that Los An- 
geles promises to run second to New York in 
amount of building construction in 1922. The 
lumber trade in California territory, however, 
is comparatively at a standstill for the present, 
and consumption must be resumed and the local 
yards given an opportunity to move out the 
heavy stocks that have accumulated during 
the last several weeks before much new busi- 
ness can be developed. Meanwhile the Arizona 
market, which has been dormant for a long 
time, shows signs of rapid revival. For one 
thing the copper mines in that State are re- 
suming operations and in due time will afford 
a good outlet for mining timbers, now a drug 
on the market. The building outlook thruout 
the San Francisco district is very good. San 
Francisco during January issued permits total- 





‘ 


Production Statistics 


The table showing production, ship- 
ments and orders will be found on page 
82 of this issue. For the sake of com- 
parison figures for corresponding periods 
of 1921 and 1922 are given.—_ EDITOR. 











ing $5,500,000 and Oakland, across the Bay, 
for a total of $1,000,000—these containing 
promises of continued heavy business in Cali- 
fornia, after the present difficulties have been 
tided over. The export market has shown no 
change during the last week and the rail 
market is only slightly improved. Railroad 
buying, however, is much stronger. Demand 
from all sources practically equals production, 
prices holding firm in some markets and in 
others showing some weakness, the last being 
particularly true of the Atlantic coast cargo 
market. Stocks are so low that the domestic 
buyer can place an average order only with 
difficulty, however, and the manufacturers 
show no disposition to worry. 


Features of the Hardwood Trade 


Improvement is to be noted in the hardwood 
trade tho it is not as extensive as had been 
expected. However, the outlook is brightening 
and confidence prevails. It appears that the 
hardwood buyers and sellers are getting closer 
together and an increase is noted in orders. 
The fact that-less trouble is expected this year 
with the building trades than during 1921 
renders the outlook for building thruout the 
country very favorable. Manufacturers of 
flooring and interior trim report a large vol- 
ume of inquiries and are among the most 
active buyers on the market. Trade with the 
furniture people also is showing slow but 
steady increase, and automobile industries are 
showing marked interest in the market. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers report that they have 
booked good business during recent weeks and 
that they are enlarging operations. One inter- 
esting feature in this eonnection is that orders 
are running more heavily toward closed cars 
than ever before which, of course, means a 
larger consumption of lumber than formerly. 
The sash, door and interior trim factories in 
many sections are buying actively in prepara- 
tion for a big building movement in the spring 
—expectation of which is warranted by the 


exceptionally heavy volume of building per- 
mits issued in practically all the larger cities 
thruout the country. Hardwood production in 
the South remains much curtailed due to the 
recent heavy rains, which have interfered se- 
riously with logging. In the North, however, 
production is reported to be increasing, as the 
manufacturers are fully confident of a good 
market during the greater part of the year. 


Southern Pine Market Developments 


The southern pine market has shown some 
expansion during the last week and, altho it 
still is comparatively dull, there is no particu- 
lar pressure for business or weakening in prices. 
Much of the business that is offered is hard 
to place, due to the greatly reduced mill stocks. 
Mixed dimension and boards are almost im- 
possible to get for quick shipment and prices 
quoted in many sections indicate a firm mar- 
ket. Reports from the principal eastern dis- 
tributing centers state that buying is heavier 
and that building prospects nearly everywhere 
are excellent. Building permits issued are at- 
taining almost record volume in most of the 
cities and an early start on construction is ex- 
pected. The ironing out of many labor trou- 
bles last year makes the outlook in this con- 
nection very favorable. Production continues 
to be hampered by inclement weather, which 
not only has made logging difficult and re- 
sulted in the closing down or curtailing of 
many mill operations, but is also holding back 
building construction practically thruout the 
South. These conditions have robbed the mills 
of any opportunity they might have had of 
accumulating normal stocks with which to 
meet the spring demand and have also served 
to eliminate the transit car almost entirely. 
The timber trade remains excellent, and with- 
out doubt is the backbone of the present 
market. Mills are well supplied with orders 
from oil fields, railroads and the export trade 
and many of them are booked ahead for sixty 
days beyond which time they do not care to 
accept fixed orders. 


Northern and Western Pines 


Reports from Minnesota producing and dis- 
tributing centers say that all indications point 
to a heavy demand for northern pine for build- 
ing purposes this spring, and manufacturers 
predict that supplies of better grades will not 
be sufficient to cover requirements as log out- 
put will be short this winter. Stocks of No. 2 
and better white pine are light everywhere 
and operators hesitate to contract ahead for 
any large quantities, preferring to ship out 
only sufficient to cover current requirements 
of regular customers. Pine business in the 
East is showing improvement and fair in- 
quiries for all classes of stock are received 
from that direction. Northern pine prices are 
unchanged as a whole, but there are rumors 
of advances by some mills of $1 to $2 on No. 3 
and better and dimension stuff as a step to- 
ward closing the wide spread between prices 
of Nos. 2 and 3. The market for western pines 
also has undergone improvement during the 
week, and manufacturers do not show their 
former willingness to accept offers. 


‘The North Carolina Pine Market 


Demand for North Carolina pine exceeds the 
ability of manufacturers to supply it and the 
recent softness of the market has disappeared, 
being replaced by a decidedly advancing ten- 
dency on several of the popular items. All 
building items have been in big demand during 
last week and an inerease has been particu- 
larly noticed in dressed items, such as flooring 
and roofers. Inquiries continue heavy and 
mills, not desiring to sell ahead or to meet 
competition, are holding down sales of rough 
lumber. Some mills are reported as refusing 
cargo business on account of short stocks. 
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CELEBRATES FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 6.—Julius Seidel, presi 
dent of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of his career in 
the lumber business last Wednesday by giving 
a buffet luncheon in the offices of the company 
at 2000 South Kingshighway. The guests were 
the members of the office force, superintendents, 
foremen and salesmen, twenty-five being pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Seidel’s 
lumber only. 





business career has concerned 
He began work Feb. 1, 1882, as 
a shed laborer. He was then 15 years old, and 
he was paid $15 a month. This first employment 
was with the Eau Claire Lumber Co., a Wiscon 
sin corporation operating four sawmills, with 
distributing headquarters in St. Louis. At 19, 
Mr. Seidel was put in charge of the shipping 
department, and at 22 he was city salesman. He 
was made a director of the company, and then 
secretary. 

After twenty-one years of service with his first 
and only employers, Mr. Seidel went into busi- 
ness for himself in 1903, organizing the present 
company with $22,000 he had saved from his 
salary. This business has continued to grow. 

Mr. Seidel is a former vice president and 
director of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and is now vice president of the 
Southwest Bank of St. Louis. 

In a short talk at the luncheon to the officers 
and employees of the 
company, whom he re- | 
gards as members of | 
one big family, Mr. 
Seidel spoke of the de- 
velopment of the lum- 
ber business since he | 
entered it. ‘‘In my [|§ 
boyhood days,’’ he said, 
“90 percent of the lum- 
ber used here was of 
white pine, which was 
floated down the Missis- 
sippi River in rafts. 
The cost of transporting 
this was 90 cents a thou- 
sand feet. Today the 
transportation charge 
from southern produc- 
tion centers is $8 a thou- 
sand.’’ 


The secret of success, 
as Mr. Seidel sees it, as | 
he told it in an article 
written by him nine 
years ago and repeated 
by him in his talk last Wednesday follows: 

Do not forget that contentment should be your 
aim while filling your life’s work. Be satisfied to 
do your best and happy that you have done the 
work well. My mother’s maxim to her children, 
“that if we had done our best we had only done 
our duty,” is well applied. Do your work thoroly 

-for the love of it and aim to be a master of the 
art rather than a second, third or fourth-rater. 

Character must be within you, and ability added 
in roe field will illumine your future. Be honest 
and true to yourself and always to your co-worker, 
be he your employee, customer, associate or seller. 
Life is, indeed, what you make it and while I have 
been diligent and constantly at it, I admit that 
I get much pleasure out of my daily work—really 
more than I can express. 

Mr. Seidel emphasized the importance of 
thrift, a lesson taught to him by his father. 


CANADA COAST MILL HAS FIRE LOSS 


New WESTMINSTER, B. C., Feb. 4.—In a spec- 
tacular fire Jan. 29 the sawmill and planing mill 
units of the Brunette Sawmills (Ltd.), this city, 
were destroyed. This is one of the oldest and 
best known sawmill plants on the Fraser River. 
The fire was confined to the two buildings above 
mentioned, and altho the water department of 
the city was crippled as a result of recent floods, 
the larger part of the plant was saved, including 
the power house, dry kilns, box factory, lumber 
in the yard and the shingle mill, as well as a 
large number of lumber sheds ete. The value 
of the part of the plant destroyed is estimated 
at $250,000 to $300,000, altho to replace it with 
a new plant having an equal capacity would 
cost considerably more. The plant was fairly 
well covered with insurance and, considering the 





fact that several units are left, there is little 
doubt that it will be rebuilt. However, plans 
can not be made for rebuilding at once, for the 
reason that several of the officers and directors 
of the company are temporarily absent from the 
Province. President R. J. Thurston is in New 
Zealand and will probably not arrive in New 
Westminster before March 15. Ross Peers, vice 
president, is in Nova Scotia, and L. A. Lewis, 
one of the company’s directors, is in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


GEORGIA COMPANIES ELECT OFFICERS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 6.—At 12:30 o’clock 
this afternoon the stockholders of the Sale- 
Davis Co.,. William B. Stillwell presiding as 
chairman, elected the following directors at their 
annual meeting: Henry P. Talmadge, T. D. 
Sale, W. H. Davis, J. S. Farnum, John C. Me- 
Donald and William B. Stillwell. The above 
directors elected Henry P. Talmadge, president, 
William B. Stillwell, treasurer, and J. K. Me- 
Iver, secretary. Judge John C. McDonald and 
Judge J. L. Crawley, of Wayeross, were here 
for the meeting. 

At the annual meeting of the Southern Pine 
Co. of Georgia, the following directors and 


officers were elected: Henry P. Talmadge, presi- 
dent; William B. Stillwell, secretary and treas- 
urer; John C. McDonald, H. Pearson Smart, 


Julius Seidel, President of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
at Three Stages of His Life—at 15 and 20 Years Old and Today 


James K. Clarke, Jacob H. Vandeventer and 
John K. Gault, directors. 

The following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the Augusta Lumber Co.: 
Henry P. Talmadge, president; William B. Still- 
well, secretary and treasurer; M. E. Dyess, gen- 
eral manager. The directors elected are Henry 
P. Talmadge, James K. Clarke, William B. Still 
well, M. E. Dyess and Jacob H. Vandeventer. 


(Se@eeeaaaaaaaanaaaeae 


INSPECTION SERVICE BENEFICIAL 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 6.—Beneficial re 
sults of the Southern Pine Association’s in- 
spection service upon uniformity of grades of 
southern pine production have been clearly 
shown by the reports of the frequent inspec- 
tions at the mills of subscribers made by official 
inspectors during the last year. The associa 
tion’s report on this feature of its service as 
announced by Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, 
is as follows: 


During 1921 983 claims were inspected for the 
association subscribers, while 607 claims were in- 
spected for mills which are not subscribers. These 
represented a total of 26,781,020 feet shipped by 
subscribers and 15,548,681 feet shipped by nonsub- 
scribers. Of the inspections made for subscribers, 
3,805,015 feet were found to be below grade, or 
14.21 percent, as compared with 4,160,794 feet, 
or 26.76 percent below grade of the stock shipped 
by nonsubscribers. 

Lumber shipped by nonsubscribers, as inspected 
by this association, proved to contain nearly dou- 
le the amount below grade of the stock inspected 
for subscribers, whose lumber is regularly inspected 
at the mills by association inspectors. 

The percentage of stock above grade shipped by 
nonsubseribers was .547 percent, as compared with 
.00 percent, shipped by subscribers. 


NORTHWESTERNERS’ ITINERARY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 7.—Secretur 
Harrison Hatton has issued the itinerary for 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
trade tour, which starts from this city Feb. 18, 
returning March 11. The three weeks will be 
packed full of sightseeing. Mr. Hatton has 
just received word from the El Paso Chamber 
of Commerce, announcing that it will take 
charge of the lumbermen when they reach that 
city March 8, escort them in automobiles, and 
take them to a bull fight over in Juarez, Mexico. 
So far 104 reservations have been ,received for 
the trip. The itinerary is as follows: 


Leave Minneapolis 3:00 p.m. Saturday Feb, 18 
Arrive Spokane 9 :00 a.m. Monday Feb. 20 
Leave Spokane 8 :45 p.m. Tuesday Feb. 21 


Arrive Snoqualmie 

Falls 9:00 a.m. Wednesday 
Leave Snoqualmie 

Falls 10:00 p.m. Wednesday 


Feb. 22 


Feb. 22 


Arrive Seattle 1:00 a.m. Thursday Feb. 24 
Leave Seattle 2:00 a.m. Saturday Feb, 25 
Arrive Tacoma 5 :00 a.m. Saturday Feb. 25 
Leave Tacoma 11:00 p.m. Saturday Feb. 25 
Arrive Aberdeen 9 :00 a.m. Sunday Feb. 26 
Leave Aberdeen 8 :00 p.m. Sunday Feb. 26 
Arrive Portland 7:00 a.m. Monday Feb. 27 
Leave Portland 4:00 p.m. Tuesday Feb. 2& 
Arrive Sisson 9:14 a.m, Wednesday Mar. 1 
Leave Sisson 9:11 p.m. Wednesday Mar. 1 
Arrive Oakland 9:22a.m.Thursday Mar. 2 
Leave San Francisco 5:00 p.m. Friday Mar. 3 
Arrive Los Angeles 7:45 a.m. Saturday Mar. 4 
Leave Los Angeles 8 :30 a.m. Tuesday Mar. 7 
Arrive El Paso 9:50 a.m. Wednesday Mar. §& 
Leave El Paso 9:30 p.m. Wednesday Mar. *& 
Arrive Kansas City :00 a.m. Friday Mar. 10 
Leave Kansas City 9 :00 p.m. Friday Mar. 16 
Arrive Minneapolis 4:00 p.m. Saturday Mar. 11 


Among the many things that the visiting 
party will see, as outlined in the circular sent 
out by Secretary Hatton, are the Belt Moun 
tains; the Rocky Mountains; the mills manufac 
turing western pine, Idaho pine, red cedar, fir. 
spruce and larch and also the stands of timber 
and logging operations. In California a num. 
ber of the leading cities will be visited; a visit 
will be made to the California red woods; th 
Pacific battleship fleet will be inspected, as wil! 
Mt. Lowe observatory; Cawston Ostrich Farm 
and Hollywood, where the movies are made, ani 
the famous California orange groves. Other 
places visited will be the Salton Sea and the 
Imperial Valley, various irrigation projects, 
Camp Cody, the Rio Grande River and Juarez, 
Mexico. Near Kansas City on the return trip. 
the party will visit the R. A. Long stock farm, 
in which Mr. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co 
takes particular pride. 


COAST RECEIVERSHIP DISCHARGED 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 4.—Upon his own peti 
tion, after he had reported to Judge C. E 
Wolverton, of the Federal court, that he had 
returned all the assets of the company to the 
creditors and discharged his duties as received, 
William Denman was discharged after having 
served as receiver for the Coos Bay Lumber Co. 
for several years. The court order was made 
Wednesday, Feb. 1, and it also purged all as 
sets held by the Continental & Commercial! 
Trust Savings Bank, of Chicago, from liens ot 
every description. 


VIRGINIAN HEADS MISSOURI COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7.—Announcement was 
made today that at the annual meeting of th: 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. recently, 8. H. Ful! 
lerton, who has been president, was elected chai 
man of the board and vice president, and C. | 
Millard was elected president. Other officers 1 
élected were W. H. Powell, vice president; C. W. 
Reighard, secretary, and L. W. Bonnell, treas 
urer. 

Mr. Millard resigned the presidency of th 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va., to 
accept the new office. He has previously served 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. as secretary. 
resigning in the early ’90s to become manage! 
of the St. Louis office of the J. J. Newman Lum 
ber Co., when that office was opened. After « 
short time he resigned to become president o! 
the John L. Roper Co. 
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Federal Report of Lumber Production and 
Mill Values by Species Over Series of Years 


The Department of Commerce at Washington 
has published the report of the production. of 
lumber for 1919. The statistics were compiled 
by the Forest Service and the bureau of the 
census. The total output in all the States is 
published, and this is compared in various ways 
with the total figures for former years, for some 
of the figures back in 1899, and in some matters 
back to 1869, when the total lumber production 
was only 12,755,543,000 feet. The total for 
1919 was 34,552,076,000, which was the small- 
est, except one year, since 1889. The largest 
production shown by statistics of any year was 
for 1909, when it totaled 44,509,761,000 feet. 

Washington stood first in 1919 with 4,961,- 
220,000 feet, and Louisiana second with 3,163,- 
871,000 feet. The cut of southern pine was 
13,062,938,000, while Douglas fir, the second in 
amount, was 5,902,169,000 feet, or less than 
half as much. The output of Douglas fir has 
been increasing and that of southern pine de- 
clining for some years. In 1909 the output of 
southern pine was 16,277,185,000 feet, and of 
Douglas fir, 4,856,378,000. 

The number of active mills in the country in 
1919 was 29,534, and in 1909, 46,584. The five 
largest producers of lumber in 1919 among the 
States were Washington, Louisiana, Oregon, 
Mississippi and Alabama. The five States show- 
ing smallest lumber cut are Nebraska, Kansas, 
Wyoming, Rhode Island and Utah. The number 
of custom sawmills in the United States in 
1919, as shown by the report, was 5,381; and of 
merchant mills, 24,153. 


History of Lumber Production 
The following cut of lumber by years from 
1869 to the present, but not for all the years, 
is interesting as history, showing the increase 
for the whole time, and the fluctuation from 
year to year: 


bg Cut of lumber, feet 
oo ao 2... 84,551,076,000 
BeGe..... are iene acer hen ee 31,890,494,000 
ae Nee Corre 35,831,239,000 
1916 Perr rey .. $89,807,251,000 
EES 505550 ro aie alerae helene Oat 37,011,656,000 
1 ES eee eee ae 37,346,023,000 
ee ; ere eemey oe oe 38,387,009,000 
1, ae ee ee oe 39,158,414,000 
i a . Paty Tenor eee oe 37,003,207,000 
1910 » 40,018,282,000 
| ere teeeeeeee 44,509,761,000 
i ee =a ecne abanehe 35,077 593,000 
UNE So So se ty Se Oey ah oa PARTS . 28,842,230,000 
i. ee ay eer 18,091,356,000 
Oy hse va s ree 12,755,543,000 


The three States with largest average cut per 
mill in 1919 were Washington, 8,380,439 feet; 
California, 7,970,652, and Louisiana, 6,646,652. 

The production of lumber by kinds of wood in 
1919 was as given below: 


WOWERCEN: PING). ccc cic ec ceases . «+ +13,062,938 
NOIRE TAN n'a Regio 5 eleiar bite ees SEia oR ecole 5,902,164 
Se er ee a eee deen 2,708,280 
WOGUCED: VOUOW DONG s 6c nick ocin oie wana sin 1,755,015 







De NR as ak eg aches ir gaa he ae ws ge he 1,754,998 
NUN MN RUNES EONS "p54. i caver erarace AN Sle ue ote 1,723.642 
EE ee Gort Ee eae eee 979.968 
NE ED ar 15, Serna ra cw Sra AK ee 857,489 
RE RENIN 20 58 8,730 ey iS Graal a ne We ee 851,431 
I oui osc ot'e.c otGin eS. erga eee en es 656,212 
Ca ss ie bee ae ene ae 545,696 
BUMMER! 5k co & BUR Bes sw ch see ae Awe 410,442 
MER lca”, dew wien are aoe Waa we Ee 388.121 
OI Fela Seip dg Sime Saree mien eek 375.079 
UMAR whe" Ach oe? ol actrees ob eae ev ow : 358.985 
a chia ci gly arses; aloralalaea owe oy: 332.234 
SEINE SAME a sisal a Sacre we Mek 00 are 328,538 
REM EEN eh oo < Sar-wlere tgs ore alate Se cea - 223.422 
IA a rg ac han re es aca 8 a as Soar aa ; 194.417 
MOREE, ats. 3 cele ss ee ee aaa 183,562 
ji) 91) ) SSR Aree eaceaees Paneer Women iae 170,013 
Lo Sa seve a : nie 154,931 
Cottonwood .... eg ices fen es ier 144,155 
ft ee kc chara: ara wrens ’ 143.730 
Sugar pine..... 4 alginic teceree ‘ 133,658 
eimem fF........<. any seman ; 68,030 
i | ee ee rere eer ; 39,218 
RIUOMNINGE edie e 6 &: DARREN R MO RS ar are 28,114 
RO TIN Is oa. <n o's main ew vats ee 16,281 
BP QGP awe cedeccceccuctasaeucnate 61,308 


Statistics for Every Wood 

The published report presents separate sta- 
tistics for each of the principal woods of the 
country, a separate table for each, showing the 
States of greatest production and the quantity 
credited to each State that figures in the pro- 
duction. The leading States in producing some 
of the woods are the following: Southern pine, 
Louisiana; Douglas fir, Washington; oak, Ten- 
nessee; western yellow pine, Oregon; hemlock, 
Wisconsin; white pine, Minnesota; spruce, 
Washington; maple, Michigan; red gum, 
Arkansas; cypress, Louisiana; chestnut, West 
Virginia; redwood, California; larch, Idaho; 
birch, Wisconsin; cedar, Washington; yellow 
poplar, West Virginia; white fir, California; 
elm, Wisconsin; basswood, Wisconsin; hickory, 
Arkansas; ash, Arkansas; cottonwood, Missis 
sippi; tupelo, Louisiana; sugar pine, Califor. 
nia; balsam fir, Maine; walnut, Missouri; syea 
more, Arkansas. This shows that the principal 
woods are apportioned by nature among several 
States and not all in a few. 

During the last several months lumbermen and 
those who are interested in lumber as a raw 
material have shown much interest in lumber 
values in past years. Such persons will find 
interest in the accompanying table which is pub- 
lished as part of the bulletin giving the pro 
duction of lumber for 1919. It is a history of 
mill prices running back to 1899. 

In round numbers the hardwoods furnish 
about 20 pereent of the country’s lumber; 
southern pine, 39 percent; Douglas fir, 14 per 
cent; western yellow pine, 3 percent; hemlock, 
3 percent; white pine, 3 percent; spruce, 2 per 
cent, and cypress, 1 percent. It is apparent that 
the bulk of the output comes from a few species. 

Lath and Shing:es 

The report gives the production of lath and 

shingles as well as of lumber in 1919. The pro 





Average Value of Lumber at Mill Per Thousand Feet B. M. 





KIND OF WOOD 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1911 1910 1909 1907 1904 1899 
ie BI. oes ck ce Cedaeds ce aunas $30.21 $24.79 $20.32 $15.32 $14.04 $15.05 $15.30 $15.38 $16.56 $12.76 $11.13 
SOFTWOODS 
VOHOW PINE .nccccccccccccasscn SER SAR8 TCO 4.28 2.41 13.87 13.29 12.69 14,02 9.96 8.46 
Douglas fir .ncccccccoccssvsecse S462 18.77 16.28 16.78 16.508 11.06 139.00 123.44 14.12 9.51 8.67 
Western yellow pine ..eeeee 29.7% 20.87 19.59 14.52 14.82 13.62 14.25 15.39 15.67 11.30 9.70 
FROMPIOCK ...5cccccee we eeeeeese ee 29.16 23.97 20.78 15.85 13.14 13.59 13.85 13.95 15.53 11.91 9.98 
White pine .. are : , . 62.83 30.84 24.81 19.16 17.44 18.54 18.93 18.16 19.41 14.93 12.69 
i, Ce : ...e.. 30.76 28.65 24.41 17.58 16.58 16.14 16.62 16.91 17.26 14.03 11.27 
Lo ee rere ; . 38.38 30.56 23.92 20.85 19.85 20.54 20.51 20.46 22.12 17.50 13.32 
Reagwood ........-. ..eeeee 30.04 24.30 21.00 13.93 13.54 18.99 15.52 14.80 17.70 12.83 10.12 
Larch (tamarack) , oe.ee, 28.09 19.86 16.21 12.49 10.78 11.87 12.383 12.68 13.99 11.39 8.738 
oT rere .... 83.80 24.86 19.40 15.24 16.10 13.86 15.53 19.95 19.14 14.35 10.91 
White fir .... mee .- 25.66 19.61 17.16 12.25 10.94 10.64 11.52 13.10 15.54 (*) c*) 
Sugar pine .. Ae ee eee .... 35.99 28.26 24.69 16.77 17.40 17.52 18.68 18.14 19.84 (*) 12.30 
Balsam fir ...... ce ececccess Gee otat aeene 16.40 13.79 13.42 14.48 13.99 16.16 ¢(*) ¢?) 
EMGGEPOIE PING 2. ccvcccvccvense 29.98 20.95 18.34 15.13 13.57 12.41 14.88 16.25 (*) 7) be) 
HARDWOODS 
CE od esa ni eee eure es ....e.. BST.ST 31.11 24.49 20.06 18.73 19.14 18.76 20.50 21.23 17.51 13.78 
i ery ree ; ..-- O06 29.05 23.16 18.24 15.21 15.49 18.16 15.77 16.84 14.94 11.838 
Gum, red and sap ..... . 82.68 23.21 19.56 14.64 12.54 12.11 12.26 13.20 14.10 10.87 9.63 
oO ee ere Seathes ... 82.80 27.81 21.54 17.05 16.17 16.63 16.23 16.12 17.04 13.78 13.37 
oo Tr ei ere a .. 85.79 29.94 24.07 19.59 16.52 16.61 17.37 16.95 17.37 15.44 12.50 
BIOOONE | weit mcs.s er , . 29.98 25.06 19.58 16.20 14.01 14.09 14.34 13.25 14.30 (? ¢*) 
Yellow poplar 41.65 35.06 27.17 21.89 22.45 25.46 24.71 25.39 24.91 18.99 1 4.03 
Pear : a . 86.39 28.19 23.89 19.46 16.98 17.138 18.67 17.52 18.45 14.45 11.47 
Basswood ...... ...... 40.03 34.00 25.96 21.05 18.89 19.20 20.94 19.50 20.03 16.86 12.84 
PEIGMOPY oes sy; ; . 44.87 -37.95 29.48 23.84 23.35 22.47 26.55 30.80 29.50 23.94 18.78 
(eee seeecceneccccce+e 62.69 38.70 30.01 23.85 22.158 31:31 2247 24.44 25.01 18.77 15.84 
oO, ee ee .... 82.24 26.13 238.19 17.42 17.86 18.12 17.78 18.05 18.42 14.92 10.37 
po ea earner ey . 28.42 22.73 18.06 13.00 12.25 12.46 12.14 11.87 14.48 (*) ¢«*) 
\ i rrr ioe _ 72.18 77.60 72.99 42.88 48.37 31.70 34.91 43.79 43.31 45.64 36.49 
er nee eee eae ee 30.32 23.59 18.68 14.65 13.86 13.16 14.10 14.87 14.58 (*) 11.04 





*Data not obtained. 


duction of lath has fallen off in recent years. 
The largest production on record was in 1906, 
when the reported cut was 3,812,807,000. The 
output fell to 1,724,078,000 in 1919, and the 
leader in production was Washington with 
about one-fifth of all, Louisiana following with 
the next highest number. Wisconsin was third 
and Oregon fourth. The average value of the 
lath per thousand is placed at $4.81. 

The total output of shingles in 1919 was 
9,192,704,000. That was 63 percent larger than 
the production in 1918, but it fell much below 
the number made in some former years. The 
maximum of production was in 1905, when the 
total was in excess of 15,000,000,000, and it 
was larger in 1919 than in any of the years re- 
ported from 1899 to 1915. The average value 
in 1919 was $4.19. The cut of shingles is pretty 
well distributed over the United States, tho the 
Pacific coast is in the lead of all sections, and 
cedar is the principal wood used. 
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WILL HANDLE PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 4.—The C. D. Johnson 
Lumber Co., which was recently incorporated 
and opened offices on the fourteenth floor of the 
Northwestern Bank Building, will handle Pa 
cifie coast products, in addition to being the 
sales company for the Pacifie Spruce Corpora- 
tion, of Toledo, Ore. The officers of the C. D. 
Johnson Lumber Co. are well known in the lum 
ber trade. C. D. Johnson, president, is also 
president of the Pacifie Spruce Corporation, and 
is connected with many other Pacifie coast enter 
prises in an executive capacity. C. G. Atkinson, 
vice president, was associated with Mr. Johnson 
at St. Louis, and subsequently with William 
Buchanan of St. Louis, and the Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Co., Millville, Ark. For the last four 
years Mr. Atkinson has been engaged in the 
wholesale and commission business in Pacifie 
coast lumber. E. E. Johnson, secretary-treas- 
urer, is a son of C.. D. Johnson. 

The plans of the Pacifie Spruce Corporation 
were outlined on page 55 of the Feb. 4 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The output of the 
Toledo (Ore.) mill will consist of 45 percent 
Sitka spruce, 35 percent fine old growth yellow 
fir, and 20 percent Pacifie coast hemlock, whieh 
will be shipped by rail and by water. This mill 
when completed will be one of the most modern 
eleetrically equipped lumber manufacturing 
plants on the Pacifie coast. The equipment will 
consist of the following: 

PowER PLANT—One 1,500-kilowatt Allis-Chal 
mers turbine; one 125-kilowatt turbine to be used 
for lighting system; one 75-kilowatt generator 
direct connected to engine; eight 400-horsepower 
Sterling boilers. Power house complete with pumps, 
heaters and all necessary apparatus for an elec 
trical installation. Building of reinforced con 
erete with steel trusses and corrugated asbestos 
roofing, dimensions being 105 by 82 by 46 feet 
Additional space has been provided in the building 
for doubling the capacity of the electrical equip 
ment, 

SAWMILL--Building is 78 by 260 feet, and the 
equipment includes one 11-foot and one 10-foot 
Allis-Chalmers band saw ; one 84-inch and one 72 
inch carriage. Log deck complete with Simonson 
log turners, log stops and kickers. One 14 by 
84-inch and one 12 by 72-inch edger; one 50-foot 
slasher; one 44-foot trimmer, and one 8-foot hori 
zontal resaw. The mill will be electrically driven 
thruout. 

Resaw PLANT—Two 7-foot upright resaws; one 
6 by 60-inch edger; one 24-foot slasher, and one 
24-foot trimmer. Sorting chains to be about 700 
feet long. Lumber to go from sorting chains to 
stackers, then to dry kilns. Twelve kilns are to 
be built now and space provided for more later on. 

PLANING MiLL—-Six planers, two resaws and one 
rip saw. Lumber to go from planing mill to stor- 
age sheds holding 10,000,000 feet. 


BuFFALO and Erie County (N. Y.) have 
played a leading part in the movement for the 
reforestation of idle and denuded lands, as is 
shown by the fact that nurseries in fifty-eight 
plantations have resulted in the planting of 
176,450 trees. The State conservation commis- 
sion says that reforesting is receiving more at 
tention this year than ever before, as is indicated 
by the inquiries and applications for trees. 
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Advertising to Be Successful Must Synchronize With the Ideas of 
Those Whom It Is Desired to Reach—-How One Dealer Hit the Mark 


Not so long ago I was sitting in the office 


of a retailer named Warden, who runs a first 
rate yard in a town near the edge of the Corn 
Belt. Warden has jogged along for a good 
many years, handling his business in a rather 
good way, learning most of the principles and 
practices of modern merchandising. If he hag 
lacked in anything it is energy; for selling lum- 
ber has been easy and profitable during most 
of the years he has been in business. The diffi- 
culties of the post-war period have jarred him 
quite a bit, and he has undertaken the job of 
speeding up all in one jump. He was showing 
me the layout of an advertising campaign that 
fairly sizzled with energy and that he was plan- 
ning to start in the local papers the following 
week. 

The door opened and admitted a short and 
fat little man who brought the breeze in with 
him. Warden introduced us. The little man 
had a rugged name that sounded like a nigger- 
head going thru a stone crusher. 

‘¢That’s all right,’’ he said, as I vainly tried 
to pronounce it. ‘‘Just call me Crow. Every- 
body does. I get mail addressed that way. Sce 


this?’’ He held up an envelope 
with the picture of a crow drawn iq ts eae 
on it. 


Beneath were the names of 
the town and State. ‘‘ Delivered (| 
to me all right. Pathetie humor, 
isn’t it?’’ 

Crow sat down in a chair piled | 
with papers and _ immediately 
bounced up with a falsetto cuss 
word. A quick clutch of a rescu- | twa 





ing hand produced a bill spindle. 
‘*Say Henry,’’ he said, ‘I like 

a joke as well as any man and all | 

that stuff, but this is going a little | 

too far. I mean it has already gone 
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‘*Oh, why, I guess so,’’ said Warden, a little 
nonplussed. 

‘“T don’t either,’’ said Crow. 

‘* Well, sometimes I have to count sheep going 
thru a gate, especially after I’ve been think- 
ing about this stuff.’’ 

“*T don’t count sheep,’’ said Crow. ‘‘ Any 
dub can count sheep. I do useful work. When 
I go to bed and can’t sleep I pick corn. First 
I snap a load for fuel, and then I husk a load 
to eat. Then I’m so tired from my hard work 
I drop off in no time.’’ 

‘‘What’s that got to do with advertising?’’ 
Warden asked. 

‘¢A whole lot. You’ve fussed and monkeyed 
with this stuff until you don’t know whether 
it’s good or bad. You can’t see it except from 
your own point of view. You ought to get away 
from this doggoned yard and forget for a few 
hours that you own it. You and your friend get 
into my car and we’ll ga out into the country 
and take a look at that ‘one-candle-power’ saw- 
mill of mine that I’m getting started. A couple 
of men are living in the slab palace and we’ll 
have dinner with them.’’ 


I 





Im 
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power’’ sawmill squatted under a haphazard 
roof nearby and a quarter of a mile away 
on the other side of a hill half a dozen farmers 
were logging some hardwood timber. The two 
men who lived in the shack and who are known 
to me only as Ham and Ole had put the ma- 
chinery in order and were waiting for logs. 
The house was a curious combination of cleanli- 
ness and dirt. The steel knives and forks and 
the cooking tins were scoured beyond praise; 
but ashes lay in profusion around the stove, 
and dirty snow water stood in pools near the 
door. A can of beans and a plate of pork 
smoked on the table, and in our cups was coffee 
of a terrible potency that had been brewed in a 
gallon fruit tin. Ole was quiet but Ham who 
was struggling with a cold in the head was 
quite talkative and also something of a philoso- 
pher. 

‘¢Got the place all fixed up, ain’t you, Ham?’’ 
said Crow as he looked around the little room. 
‘*Never thought she’d look so swell.’’ 

‘Tt ain’t bad,’’ said Ham with conscious 
pride. ‘*We’ve had plenty of time this winter, 
and I aim when I can to fix myself up to live 
like a white man. We put in a 
ceiling and banked up with straw, 
and she’s warm enough for a king. 
Then we found this window sash 
over where Peeble’s house was tore 
down. We had to nail a board 
over the busted pane, but it sure 
makes the place cheerfuller. I 
want to get some calendars to stick 








up on the walls. You can do that 
this afternoon, Ole. I’d kinda like 
to have a new door. This one’s 
cracked and it’s warped so it lets 
a power of cold in.’’ 











a little too far. About half an 





‘“Haven’t you got some odd- 
sized door that’ll fit and that you’ll 


inch, I’d say at a rough guess. Mi {/ Nc 4 \\ (AN ms mi =k sell us cheap?’’ Crow asked War- 

What, may I ask, is the bloody on ; den. 

idea??? The shed of Charles L. Schwartz at Naperville, Ill, is a very substantial ‘“Yes,’’? Warden said, after he 
‘¢That spindle’s for unpaid and well built building. It is ventilated in an unusual manner as showh had measured the opening, $¢T ve 

bills,’’ said Warden. by the above drawing. All down one side is a series of sections upé6f got one [’ll sell at bargain prices.’’ 


‘*And you ask the collectors to 
sit in this chair. Not so bad at 
that.’’ Crow looked around for a 
place to put the spindle and found all the tables 
and chairs covered with papers and desk tackle, 
removed to make room for the advertising mat- 
ter. ‘‘Are you starting a newspaper, or are 
you camouflaging a still? In short, what the 
are you doing? 

““Doing?’’ said Warden. 
Getting rich, of course.’’ 

‘*Don’t kid us,’’ said Crow. ‘‘That’s old 
stuff and belongs way back when half the men 
in the audience went out between acts and 
came back happy and chewing gum. I asked 
what are you doing?’’ 

‘‘Just getting out some advertising, 
Want to look at it?’’ 

**T’d eall it the diagram of a garden,’’ said 
Crow, indicating the layout that Warden held 
in his hand. ‘‘Flower beds, onions, radishes, 
cabbage, parsnips, beets. All vegetables, in- 
eluding the Scandinavian, and a border of bur- 
dock garnished with horseweeds. Just how does 
your garden grow?’’ 


Campaign Centered Around Home Building 


During the next half hour Warden explained 
and illustrated his campaign. It was centered 
around home building and was a pretty well 
directed appeal to rich and moderately well-to-do 
people who might be expected to like the new 
things in domestic architecture. 

‘‘Say, Henry,’’ said Orow suddenly, 
you sleep pretty good these nights?’’ 





‘““That’s easy. 


Bill. 


““do 


hinges which in warm weather may be raised as depicted, thus permit® 
ting air to enter easily 


‘“That’s like you,’’ said Warden, ‘‘to show 


up at noon with a couple of sidekicks. Your 
men’ll be tickled.’’ 
‘*They’ll like it,’’ said Crow. ‘‘They’re 


regular fellows. I wouldn’t do it with every- 
body, you bet. Last week I got a puncture 
out “near my cousin-in-law’s and went in to 
borrow a tire pump. When his wife saw me 
the old girl looked kind of wild, for she was 
sure I’d come to get my hoofs in the family 
trough. I saved her from bustication by get- 
ting the tire up and rolling on.’’ 

“*T can’t go, Bill,’’ said Warden. 
finish this copy today.’’ 

‘*Don’t say can’t to me. I want to tell you 
something about this dod-gasted advertising of 
yours. You’re looking at just part of your 
hand. You’ve got your eye glued on the trump 
and the high ecards. But every business hand has 
some fours and sevens and other little stuff 
that must come out. Any boob can take tricks 
with the high trump, but if you want to go 
game you’ve got to take some tricks with the 
low cards. You’re sorting out the aces all 


“Tl must 


right, but you need to think a little about the 


six spots.’’ 

**T don’t know one ecard from another,’’ said 
Warden. ‘‘What are you talking about?’’ 

‘““You get into this near-flivver and maybe 
you’ll see.’’ 

An hour later we were sitting around a rickety 
table in a slab shack. Crow’s ‘‘one-eandle- 


‘You fetch it out, Ole,’’ said 
Crow, ‘‘and tell the yard man to 
charge it to me. Tell him to give 
you a calendar, too.’’ 

‘“Whash!’’ Ham sneezed with stunning vio- 
lence. ‘‘Hash-ash-hooash! ’’ 

‘“Gosh-’l-mighty, Ham,’’ said Ole, laying 
down his knife with a trembling hand, ‘‘ don’t 
do that. It’s durn lucky this knife ain’t got 
no aige on it, or my mouth would be slit clear 
around to my ear. I told you ’fore dinner to 
take something, and you didn’t do it, you big 
stil |’? 

“*Guess I’d better,’’ said Ham apologetically. 
‘*Maybe some of you gentlemen has a cold he’d 
like to cure.’’ 

We all denied having such a malady. 

‘“Well, I ain’t recommendin’ the stuff,’’ said 
Ham. ‘‘She’s got a bad kick. It takes a strong 
stummick to hold her.’’ 

He retired to the lean-to and in a few mo- 
ments came back looking badly jarred and smell- 
ing like a hot radiator on a zero day. 

“*T must get goin’,’’ said Ole, pushing back 
his chair. 

‘*Have a cigar?’’ asked Warden, holding out 
an ominous black article at which Ole looked 
doubtfully. 

‘*No, thanks,’’ he said. ‘‘I done smoked 
one of Crow’s onct that looked like that’n. Every 
time I took a drag at it my cap riz up offen 
the back of my head. I didn’t get no sleep that 
night till half past nine, and then I wisht I 
hadn’t. I dreamed I’d et a double-bitted ax. 
I’ll tackle somethin’ nearder my own size.’’ 
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He took out a blackened cob that looked capable 
of wrecking a house, and a few minutes later 
he drove away with a weedy old horse hitched 
to a rattling buckboard. 

The three of us walked over toward the log- 
gers. Ham stayed in the shack to cure his cold. 

‘“There’s one of my customers,’’ said Warden 
in a low tone as we approached. ‘‘He bought 
about $1,800 worth of stuff early last year to 
put up some buildings, and he’s got it all paid 
but about $600. I haven’t seen him for several 
months, and he hasn’t paid any attention to my 
statements. ’’ 


Drumming Up Business 


The man looked embarrassed and was silent 
as we came up. Warden spoke to him and to 
one or two other men whom we knew, and we 
walked on, looking at 
the logs. When we 
walked back this man 
came to meet us. 

*¢T’d like to talk to 
you, Mr. Warden,’’ he 
said. 

Warden and_ the 
farmer sat down on a 
log at a little distance, 
while the rest of us 
began ‘talking to the 
other men. Half an 
hour later two farmers 
came across the field 
and stopped. Crow in- 
troduced them. 

‘“How’s building 
out this way?’’ I 
asked the tall, wiry 
one. 

‘¢ Aw, nothing much 
doing,’’ he said. ‘‘ All 
of us kinda hard up.’’ 





started toward his place which he pointed out 
about half a mile away on the level prairie 
beyond the timber. 

‘*Hamilton’s a fellow you ought to know,’’ 
said Crow. ‘‘He’s one of the best farmers in 
this county.’’ 

‘*He is?’’ Warden said in surprise. 

‘*T’ll say. Last year he raised and sold 
$20,000 worth of hogs. Raised the corn he fed 
them, too. He owns a lot of land and owes 
some money on it, but nobody worries about his 
notes. You ought to sell him some stuff; only 
take it from mé, that advertising you’re fixing 
up won’t dent him. He doesn’t care about 
English half-timbered houses or show barns. 
Maybe he ought to, but he doesn’t. He wants 


buildings that will keep his stock healthy, and 
he doesn’t eare what they look like from the 
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Southern Pine Lymber and 
Timbers 


Posts, Poles, Ties 
Wisconsin White Pine Lumber 
Sash and Doors 
Standardized Woodwork 
Cypress, -Yellow Poplar, Gum 


and Oak Lumber 
Oak Flooring 


The Event of a 
Life Time 


HE building of a home is one of the big events in the 





‘“How are you com- 
ing with the new 
place?’’ Crow asked. 

‘* BI) right, I 


Long-Bell Plan No. 153. 








The home pictured above is 


can show you complete plans 
and specifications of this home, 






$15,000 on his land, and we figured up what 
he has to sell and decided he’d have just about 
enough to pay the interest without paying me 
anything. I have a lien on the buildings, of 
course, but the mortgage comes ahead of the 
lien, and I’m not going to take up a $15,000 
mortgage to protect my bill. At the same time 
I’d like to get some money in payment. I 
suggested that he see this man Wilkins who 
holds the mortgage, explain the situation and 
suggest that he accept half his interest and let 
the other half go on my account. The land 
is worth more than the mortgage, and the build- 
ings of course have enhanced the value of the 
property. If Wilkins is a skinflint of course 
he’ll not agree. If he needs the interest money 
to live on he ean’t do it. But in the latter 
ease I suggested that Hanson take Wilkins to 
the bank, explain the 
whole thing, and see 
if the bank would not 
discount Hanson’s 
note for half the inter- 
est. I don’t know 
what’ll come of it, but 
I’ve set Hanson on a 
new trail. I found he 
was getting discour- 
aged and was talking 
about bankruptcy, 
which is all nonsense. 
He’s solvent, and he’ 
come out well ahead if 
he’ll keep his wits. I 
didn’t know farmers 
were feeling that way, 
at least not that keen- 
Ly 


Help on Remodeling 
Farm House 


We arrived at the 





life of any family. For the average man it happens 

ut once, and, for that reason, home builders are very care- 
ul of location and plans. 

Why not give equal attention to the material that goes 

into the bullding of the heme? Why not investigate jum- 


We 








guess,’’ the man an- 
swered. ‘‘ Had a pret- 
ty good crop of corn 
this year. Ain’t worth 
much, tho.’’ 

**TIt’s worth quite a 
bit the way you sell 
it,?? Crow said. 

‘*Well, I guess it 
is at that.’ 

‘*You ought to have 
some new buildings on 
that farm.’’ 


ber as well as plans? The very permanence of the dwelling 





farm house. 

‘My wife must be 
at the neighbor’s,’’ 
the farmer said. ‘‘ You 


The home pictured sbove is 
Long-Bell Plan No. 19. We 
can show you complete plans 
and specifications of this hame. 








depends upon the materials psed {n it. 
The ——— of good lumber—<carefully manofac- 
tured and accurately graded—is the greatest service Thos. 
. Dye & Son know how to render those who use their 
products. Back of these products are ‘many years of ex- 
perience and a constantly growing desire to give certain 
added values. To assist their customers in identifying 

products backed by this kind of service 
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COME TALK TO US 
And incidentally the service provided by 





‘* Buildings cost too 
blamed much. I guess 
I’ll get along with 





The home pictured below is 

Long-Bell Plan No. 290. We 
@) =: complete plans and speci- 

fications of this home. 


Thos. J. Dye & Son is the furnishing of com-. 


see we have a little 
old-fashioned house 
that’s built so we 
don’t get much use of 
the front rooms, espe- 
cially in winter. 
They’re hard to reach 
and hard to _ heat. 
Probably the wife and 
I will live here for a 
good many years. We 
ean’t afford a new 





plete specification and plan service of the 
homes here shown together with many 
others. 


Dye Servite Meant 
“BETTER BUILT HOMES” 











what I’ve got. Might 
fix up the hog house, 
make it 20 or 30 feet 
longer and put some 
more windows in it. 
T’ll see. Ain’t got a 
lot of money to go 
fussin’ around.’’ 

‘*There’s a fellow 
you ought to talk to,’’ 
said Crow, pointing at 
Warden who was com- 
ing toward the group. 
‘‘He knows’ about 
farm buildings. He 
admits it himself.’’ 

‘*Yeh, I know about 
him,’’ said the farmer. ‘‘Maybe he’s got a 
nice, low price these days. Howdy, Mr. Warden. 
I guess you don’t know me. My name’s Hamil- 
ton.’’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Warden, shaking hands. 

*‘Say, Mr. Warden,’’ said Hamilton’s com- 
panion, ‘‘I wonder if you’d walk over to my 
house. It’s only a few rods, and I’d like to 
ask you about a little remodeling. It’s not 
much of a job, and maybe you don’t want to 
bother. ’’ 

‘‘Why, certainly,’’ said Warden. 

**T’ll go on ahead and see if the wife’s at 
home, ’? 

After his companion had gone on Hamilton 





The home pictured helow is 
Long Bell Pian No, 486. We 
have complete plans aad speci- 
fications of this home. 


house, but we could 
spend a little in get- 
ting new doors and 
windows cut if that 








Maan fhe y 
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road. After he gets his land paid for you 
might sell him a big house, but I’ll bet a cent 
that when you do it’ll not be an architectural 
gem, It’ll be a big, square house, not bad to 
look at, roomy, convenient and comfortable. At 
that, you’ll not sell it for several years. If you 
want to sell him something, go down and show 
him how to build over his hog houses so he can 
raise more pork to the pound of feed.’’ 

Warden said nothing. 

‘‘How did you and your debtor come out?’’ 
I asked. 


Adjusting an Old Account 


‘¢Not so bad,’’ said Warden. ‘‘He owes 





“ rae —- a mo” ne — 
Illustrated with a distinctive trade-mark and by cuts of Long-Bell suggested homes, this adver- was at 
tisement by a Kokomo (Ind.) retailer makes an attractive appeal : 


would make this house 
more pleasant. We’ve 
planned about it a 
little, but we really 
don’t know what can 
be done in the way of 
remodeling. I thought 
maybe you could tell 
um” 

Warden asked many 
questions, took meas- 
urements and prom- 
ised to bring his sug- 
gestions out some time 
when the man’s wife 
home. We 

started back to the 
car. Warden was silent, apparently with the 
weight of new ideas. When we got back to 
where the loggers were working they were look- 
ing at a great smoke that was rising beyond 
the hill in the direction of the shack. 


Ham Suspected There Was a Fire 


‘‘Looks like Ham’s on fire,’’ said one. 
‘‘We’d better go over. Likely he’s drunk, and 
we don’t want the old boy fried.’’ 

We hurried over, and sure enough the shack 
was on fire. As we came near we could hear 
the pump handle fairly singing and the pump 
valves slipping and gagging. Ham, rather the 
worse for his medicine was yelling, ‘‘Ole! Ole! 
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OLE!!’? 
water he 
fire. 
‘“Here,’’ said a logger, ‘‘give me the pail. 
You don’t seem to know where the fire is.’ 
‘* Well, where is it?’’ said Ham, giving up the 
pail. 


Crow 


in a wild voice, and but little of the 
was flinging so lavishly came near the 


pointed it out. Ham ran into the 
shack, came out with an ax and started chop- 
ping at the slabs. He swung the ax in circles 
around his head, chopped into the ground and 
seldom hit the house. The logger had already 
extinguished the fire. 

‘*You’d better lay off of that,’’ said Crow. 
‘“You’ll cut your foot off.’’ 

‘*T guess I had,’’ said Ham in a quavering 
and exhausted tone. ‘‘TI can’t seem to hit once 
in the same place.’’ 

‘“After you left,’’ he 


went on, considerably 
sobered, ‘I built up a 


good fire in the stove. 


I reckon some of the hot ashes I throwed out 
vot into the banking around the house. Then 
I laid down on the bunk, but the house got so 
full of smoke I had to open the door. It got 
worse, so I opened the window and stuck my 
head out for a breath of fresh air. Then I 
saw a durn funny thing. There was smoke 
coming out of that row of rat and mouse holes 
along the edge of the house. I said to my- 
self, ‘If the fire is in the stove, how in 
can the smoke be comin’ out of the rat holes?’ 
So I kinda knew the shack was on fire. I’m 
glad she didn’t burn down, for a man sure ap- 
preciates a nice, comfortable home.’’ 

We drove to town rather silently; and when 
Crow asked Warden if he had any new ideas 
about playing his low cards the latter merely 
grunted, 

At the office Warden called in the young fel- 
low who acts as his general assistant. 





‘‘I’m going home now,’’ he said. ‘‘* We’re 
going to make some minor changes in the ad 
vertising before we run it,’’ he added, ‘‘so you 
might call the paper and ‘tell them it n not be 
ready tomorrow. ’’ 

*“Couldn’t you come down tonight and make 
the changes?’’ the young fellow asked, obviously 
disappointed. 

‘“T’m not planning to come back to the office 
tonight,’’ said Warden. 

““Well, can’t I bring it down to your house? 
I could be there at a quarter to eight.’’ 

‘“At a quarter to eight,’’ said Warden, ‘‘T7ll 
be in bed and asleep.’’ 


[The next installment of the Realm of the 
Retailer will discuss “Gleanings from the Con- 
vention Circuit Dealing with Advertising Space 
in Offices, Shingle Salesmanship and the Idea 
of Promoting the Customer’s Buying Power.” 
—Epiror. | 
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The Cornell “Bulletin Board” 

‘No sale is complete until the 
been placed in the hands of satisfied users.’ 
The ‘‘Creed’’ of the Cornell Wood Products 
Co., Chicago, is thus set forth on the front 
‘over page of the company’s house organ, Cor- 
nell ‘‘ Bulletin Board,’’ the first edition of 
which was published in January, 1922. It is an 
8-page, tri-color folder on enameled paper and 
contains newsy items concerning the business 
transacted by the company, articlés describing 
the activities of its dealers, a story of the mills 
behind this great product, and an outline of 
the company’s advertising campaign, with illus- 
trations of envelope ‘‘stuffers’’ supplied to 
dealers, together with copies of letters received 
from dealers expressing satisfaction with Cornell 
wood board. The various uses of this board 
are listed, and helpful hints given to dealers. 
A page of the pamphlet is devoted to the qual 
ities of the board and telling how it resists 
both fire and water. The folder is well illus. 
trated and attractive. The editor sets forth the 
purpose of the ‘‘ Bulletin Board’’ and asks for 
suggestions and ideas to pass along to other 
dealers. 


product has 
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Reasons for ‘“‘A Going Inventory” 


I have been very much interested in G. W. Haf- 
ver’s recent articles on accounting in the AMEgrR- 
(CAN LUMBERMAN. 


In his article, ‘Fundamentals of Accounting,” 
published in your Jan. 7 issue, in handling sales 
accounts, he says, “First the sales are charged to 
sales account at their cost to us, the corresponding 
credit being made to merchandise account.” 

It is troublesome to figure cost on all sales. 
If it were not necessary to check up on profit, or 
loss, so frequently, could this part of the entries 
be omitted, and the same results obtained at the 
end of the year, or oftener if desired, by charging 
the total invoice to sales account, and crediting 
merchandise account with the total of the sales 
for the same period? 

I would appreciate very much an explanation 
from Mr. Hafner on this point. 


To the above letter from an Iowa retail lum- 
berman, Mr. Hafner has replied as follows: 


You can, of course, secure the results of the 
year’s operations by charging cost of sales account 
with the total cost of all material sold during the 
year, and crediting your merchandise account with 
the same figure—and this is precisely what ac- 
countants do when they close their books for any 
fiscal period and draw off an operating and finan- 
cial statement, 

You no doubt have always secured the cost of 
material sold by the following formula: Inventory 
at start of period, plus purchases made during the 
period, minus inventory at the end of the period. 
The resulting figure secured by and thru this 
formula is of course the cost of the material sold. 
The sales account, or accounts, will, of course, 
always give the other side of the transaction; that 
is, the sales value of the material sold. The differ- 
ence, therefore, between the sales value of the ma- 
terial sold, and the cost of the material sold, is the 
gross profit. Your operating expense deducted from 
this will, of course, give you the net profit in opera- 
tions, 

It is, however, such an easy thing to maintain 
a going inventory and thereby be enabled to ascer- 
tain the cost of material sold month by month as 
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you go along, that no business man in this day and 
age should depend upon closing his books once a 
year only. The writer has known any number of 
instances where, because the business man did ‘not 
have current monthly information and was working 
in the dark during the course of the twelve months’ 
period, his losses were large enough to wipe out 
his entire investment and to leave him facing 
the bankruptcy court. 

Modern systems of accounting do not increase 
the amount of bookkeeping or clerical labor in- 
volved in handling the details, even with the addi- 
tion of a perpetual or going inventory, and any 
business man who wants to be on the safe side, 
so far as having knowledge of what he is making 
or losing, as the case may be, will do well to estab- 
lish and maintain some means of finding out what 
his monthly profit or loss actually is, rather than 
wait until the end of the year to determine this. 

If this question has not been made clear, please 
do not hesitate to let us hear from you further. 


Employees Ask for Wage Reduction 

Decatur, ILL., Feb. 7.—The fact that the wel 
fure of employees is inseparably bound up with 
the welfare and prosperity of the employer has 
just been emphasized here by the action of the 
employees of the G. 8. Lyon & Sons Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. Its employees got to- 
vether and after a discussion of the business 
situation voted unanimously to ask the company 
to lower wages 10 cents an hour in order that 
the company might quote lower prices on lum- 
ber and other building materials and thus help 
to stimulate building. The firm agreed to this 
request and recently announced a new scale of 
wages, and also a lower schedule of building 
material prices to conform to the savings made 
possible by the reduction in wages. 

The employees at the time they asked for the 
reduction in wages asked for a monthly confer- 
ence with members of the firm for the purpose 
of bettering the building business and reducing 
expenses. This request was also granted. 


Yard Managers in Conference 

MERRILL, WIs., Feb. 6.—Representatives of 
all the retail yards of the Dawley Northern 
Yards (Ine.) gathered at the Bellis House, Wau- 
sau, Tuesday, Jan. 31 for a three days’ conven- 
tion. Luncheons were held each noon, following 
which addresses on various problems confront- 
ing the retail business were given. Each evening 
there was a dinner followed by a series of talks 
and entertainment. Thursday talks were de- 
voted on local problems confronting each indi- 
vidual yard. 

C. G. Krueger, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Wausau, in addressing the convention 
spoke on the farmer’s relationship to the re- 
tail lumberman and said that a crop that can 
be made, and is for any reason not planted or 
harvested, is an opportunity forever lost; time 
and money that can never be regained. 

Those attending the convention were: 

E. C. Dawleyz, C. G. Pier, George R. Wilson, 
Glenn Blakley, Victor L. Morisette, Nick Semmel- 
hack, M. J. Johnson and Chester McInnis, all of 
Wausau ; Charles Hause, New London; Hugo 
Klaeser, Marion; Louis Beilke, Caroline ; Rudolph 
Baumann, Marathon ; William Patefield, Marathon ; 
John Petzka, Merrill; Hugo Schwager, Gleason ; 


Fred Henderson, Tomahawk ; Adolph Hanson, 
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Woodruff : 
Kennan ; 


agg Buck, 

H. Waldon, 
Aniwa ; Roy Andrews, 
Crandon ; Fred Hows, 
the company. 


Brantwood; John Peterson, 

sirnamwood : Ed. Maduta, 
Antigo ; Rudolph Petzka. 
Argonne; all connected with 


Getting People to Inspect a Yard 
At the recent annual meeting of the North 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, be- 
cause of a very heavy and full program, all the 


reports were not mst in open session. One 
particularly interesting report which, because 


of lack of time, was filed with the secretary was 
by Roscoe G. Briggs, of Oneonta, N. Y. The 
Briggs Lumber Co. found itself up against the 
problem which is confronting a great many lum- 
ber companies today—that of getting the pub- 
lic to visit its yard. On this subject Mr. Briggs 
had the following to say: 

‘*How can we get people to visit our yards? 
This question is of particular interest to those 
whose lumber yards are located off from the 
principal streets of the city. We must remem 
ber that a finely arranged service room, with 
all the office helps a well managed yard should 
have, is of little value unless people see it. 
And the greater the number of people who see 
these things, the more value they are to us. 

‘“About two years ago we purchased a new 
site and built what we considered was an up- 
to-the-minute office, garage, shed and lumber 
yard. We advertised these in circulars, news- 
papers, and the general letters that we send out. 
We asked people to call and inspect our new 
plant. Right here we made the common mis- 
take of thinking that people were as much in 
terested as we were. After being in our new 
location a little over a year, one of our good 
friends called at the office and on being shown 
about the place asked us why we did not let 
people know about our improvements. 

‘*That was criticism enough and we really 
went to work on the problem of getting people 
to our yard. We began a systematic personal 
campaign by letters, telephone, newspapers, 
circulars, and in some cases by ealling for 
friends and possible customers to bring them to 
the yard. We have found that they have told 
others, and that produced the results we wished. 

‘“In correspondence with a western yard 
which conducts a yearly opening, we found that 
its plan was to advertise by mail and thru the 
papers for a real two days’ opening. It had 
representatives from nationally advertised lines 
present, and claimed that in two days twelve 
hundred people visited its office and sheds. 

‘“We are making plans to try out this opening 
stunt and the following is our scheme. Within 
100 yards of our plant are located an ice cream 
factory, a silk mill, a bottling works, and a 
large gasoline filling station. The managers of 
the several concerns have had a conference and 
we are going to have an opening on the same 
two days and divide the advertising expense. 
The plan is for each to send visitors to the next 
place in rotation so that we will get the bene- 
fits from all that come to our part of the city. 
We hope that this plan will bring the people. 
Every yard should be so conducted that when 
the sheds, warehouse, or service room has been 
visited, a prospective customer has been made.’ 
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WOULD DISMISS LOG CAR COMPLAINT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—In a tentative 
report in Docket No. 13,008—Norton Lumber 
Co., et al. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co.—Examiner W. P. Bartel recom- 
mends that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
dismiss the complaint and find that the com- 
plainants’ allegations of insufficiency and un- 
suitableness of cars furnished for the earrier’s 
Superior division log traffic have not been sus- 
tained, that the record does not furnish a basis 
tor a finding that defendant’s method of dis- 
tributing flat cars during periods of shortage 
are improper or otherwise inadequate, and that 
the commission deny complainants’ request. to be 
relieved of the expense of staking and wiring 
flat cars for log shipments. 

The Norton Lumber Co. was joined in this 
complaint by the Thompson-Wells Lumber Co., 
Sawyer-Goodman Co., J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
Porterfield, Ellis & Co., and Below Sawmill Co. 

Saaaaaaaaaan 


COMPLAINTS ASSIGNED FOR HEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7.—The Interstate 
(‘ommerce Commission has assigned complaints 
tor hearing as follows: 

Docket No. 13,270—Joseph W. Cottrell Lumber 
(o. vs. Director General as agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., March 13, in Chamber of Commerce 
rooms, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Examiner Gerry. 

No. 13,3839—Coastwise Lumber Co., Ine., vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., March 14, Mer- 
chants Association rooms, 233 Broadway, New 
York; Examiner McQuillan. 

No. 13,374——Cascade Timber Co. and North Coast 
Timber Co. vs. Director General as agent Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., March 20, 
United States Court rooms, Tacoma, Wash. ; Exam- 
iner Hillyer. 

No. 13,199—-West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion et al. vs. Director General as agent Southern 
Pacific Co. et al, March 22, Multnomah County 
Court rooms, Portland, Ore. ; Examiner Hillyer. 

No. 13,109—Star Timber Co. vs. Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Co., March 23, Interstate 
Commerce Commission offices, Washington; Exam- 


iner Kephart. 
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WANT BOARD MERGED IN COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—On Friday of 
last week a committee of the National Industrial 
Council on behalf of 30,000 manufacturers ap- 
peared before the Senate committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and urged the consolidation of 
the functions of the Railroad Labor Board with 
those of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
so that a single tribunal composed exclusively 
of representatives of the public and regulating 
railroad expense as well as income would han- 
dle the railroad problem, 

The committee was headed by C. S. Walker, 
director of the Iowa Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion. 
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DATE FIXED FOR COAST HEARING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for hearing 
at Portland, Ore., March 22, Docket No. 13,085 
—Sullivan Lumber Co. vs. Director General, as 
agent. Examiner Hillyer will hear the case. 


RATE CHANGES IN SOUTH 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 6.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announced last 
week that District Manager Schaad at New 
Orleans reports reduced handling charges of 2 
cents on lumber and 3 cents on logs at the port 
of New Orleans, effective Feb. 15, on all lines 
with the exception of the Louisville & Nashville. 

The Missouri Pacific, accordimg to the associa- 
tion, has established, effective March 3, a net 
rate of 91%4¢ a hundred pounds on logs and 11 
cents a hundred on lumber from Memphis to 
Little Rock, thus meeting rates in the opposite 
direction. 

_ Other rate reductions reported by the associa- 
tion are: 

Three cents a hundred pounds on hardwood 
lumber, carloads, from Zenoria, La., to New 
Orleans, effective intrastate Jan. 12 and inter- 
state Feb. 20. 








Two to three and one-half cents a hundred 
pounds on lumber moving from points on the 
Sante Fe in Louisiana to the following ports for 
export: Galveston, Beaumont, Houston, Port 
Houston, and Texas City. 

District Manager Davis at Cincinnati states 
that the Louisville & Nashville has agreed to 
establish thru rates on lumber from points on 
its lines south of Decatur to eastern cities. 


LOWER RATES TO POINTS WEST 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 6—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announces that, 
effective Feb. 29, rates on hardwood lumber 
and lumber articles from points in the Missis 
sippi Valley east of the Mississippi to destina- 
tions in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, will be 
reduced from % cent to 4 cents a hundred 
pounds, thus putting east side points on an 
equitable basis with west side points so far as 
these destinations are concerned. 

The association points out that where there 
are two or more delivering lines rates should 
be procured before freight is booked, as rates 
differ in each ease. 


DISMISSES CONSIGNMENT CASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed the complaint in Docket No. 12,213— 
Sullivan Lumber Co. vs. Director General As 
Agent—holding that charges on a earload of 
lumber from Timber, Ore., to Cochise, Ariz., 
reconsigned to Globe, Ariz., were not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. The car was an 
order-notify shipment. . The applicable tariff 
provided for one diversion prior to delivery at 
the thru rate plus the charge for reconsignment. 

The complainant claims that inasmuch as the 
bill of lading was not surrendered to defendant 
at Cochise there was no delivery at that point, 
and that therefore the company was entitled to 
divert shipment from Cochise to Globe at the 
thru rate of 80 cents, plus $5 for reconsignment. 

Division 3 states that the fact that this was 
an order-notify shipment did not preclude de- 
fendant from placing the ear on the public team 
track for unloading prior to the surrender of bill 
of lading in the absence of shipper’s instructions 
to the contrary. When the. car was later for- 
warded at complainant’s request the local rate 
from Cochise to Globe was lawfully applicable. 
This made the combination rate from Timber to 
Globe $1.10 a hundred pounds. Before the car 
arrived at Cochise complainant had made three 
different requests that it be diverted, but in no 
instance did the railroad receive the request in 
time to act upon it, 
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FARM EXPORTS LARGEST IN HISTORY 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce today issued an illuminating 
statement concerning the volume of exports of 
agricultural products for 1921. 

There seems to be a general impression that 
there has been a great falling off in the quantity 
of exports of this class during the last year, 
due, no doubt, to the fact that the price has 
declined. As a matter of fact, exports of 
the principal agricultural products for 1921 
amounted to over 20,000,000 tons, compared with 
16,500,000 tons in 1920 and 10,500,000 tons in 
1913. In fact the year’s agricultural exports 
were the largest in volume of any year in his- 
tory. The principal commodity is grain, inelud- 
ing grain products, which alone amounted to 
16,000,000 tons in 1921, as compared with 12,- 
000,000 and 6,000,000 in 1920 and 1913, re 
spectively. Exports of cotton exceeded those of 
1920, which is also true of meat products, sugar, 
oil cake and meal and tobacco. There was a 
slight decline in the exports of dairy products 
and vegetable oils. 

For exports to Europe the United States re- 
ceived a little less than $2,000,000,000 for agri- 
cultural products the last year as compared with 
a little over $3,000,000,000 in 1920 and a little 
over $1,000,000,000 in 1913. 


CO-OPERATING WITH GOVERNMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—There has been 
some lack of understanding, apparently, as to 
whether the lumber industry is continuing its 
cooperation with the Department of Commerce 
in furnishing trade statistics. The lumber man- 
ufacturers thru the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association are continuing this coopera- 
tion to the full extent to which available statis- 
tics will permit. Most of the regional associa- 
tions which have heretofore contributed monthly 
information to the bureau of the census are still 
compiling the same kind of statistics. These 
are being currently furnished to the depart- 
ment, and there is no present expectation of the 
discontinuance or modification of this program 
of increasing cooperation between the -associa- 
tions in the lumber industry and the department. 
The lumber industry is committed to the plan of 
the secretary of commerce, which when de- 
veloped will make available to the public, buyer 
and seller, producer and consumer alike certain 
vital information which is available from no 
other source. 


ADVANCES FOR FARMING PURPOSES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—The War Fi- 
nance Corporation continues to approve advances 
for proposed loans for agricultural and live- 
stock purposes aggregating millions of dollars 
every week. 

For example, from Jan. 30 to Feb. 1, inclusive, 
the corporation approved 177 advances, aggre- 
gating $5,243,000, some of the advances being 
sought as far south as South Carolina and some 
as far west as Washington and Wyoming. 

From Jan. 26 to 28, inclusive, 210 advances 
were approved, aggregating $5,745,000 and cov- 
ering a range of States almost as wide. The 
aggregate for seven days ending with Jan. 28 
was $11,095,000. 
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LABOR COSTS IN HOME BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—The division of 
building and housing of the Department of Com 
merce has constructed the following table show- 
ing the precentage which the amount paid to 
each labor group bears to the total cost of labor 
on a 6-room house, the entire labor cost being 
represented by 100: 





Frame Brick 

Trade house house 
CE ks bs ersrens ina) ne 32.2 
RENN an cas ene aiden ars om, a 21.5 
ee OEE ac Sek ca ceees em 6.7 
iy err rer rae er 7.9 8.8 
DS Shite rd ab ocd anead ahaa 8.7 7.6 
ee re 2.6 2.5 
WN 4 £3. 6 eae dona he a Guee wads 10.0 6.3 
Ceo DUNOTOIE ses cewetnccces 6.3 9.9 
All others ..... dks wea wes aul ala 4.5 
SOUGS Fes Kha ec cacen heeemnae 100.0 100.0 


Reports covering a large number of 6-room 
brick and frame houses thruout the country 
were used in constructing the averages here 
shown. 
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FLEET TO SELL SURPLUS LUMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6—The United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration will sell by private competitive bids, 
which will be reveived up to Feb. 15, surplus 
lumber stored in the New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation’s yards at Camden, N. J. 

This lumber is to be sold as a whole and not 
in small lots, priced by the thousand feet, board 
measure, subject to government inspector’s 
tally. R.C. Swain will represent the fleet corpo- 
ration at the yard, and thru him arrangements 
ean be made for inspecting the lumber. 
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What Is Under the Plaster?-—Some Fallacies Exposed 








[The author of this article, A. T. North, is an 
engineer of established reputation and large 
experience in construction work. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is pleased to give space to this dis- 
cussion, not as an attack on metal lath, but to 
point out some of the fallacies of the article in 
Country Life and to defend the proper use of 
wood lath. The AMERICAN LUMRERMAN has en- 
dorsed and encouraged codperation between the 
lumber industry and the metal lath industry in 
the use of metal lath at particular points in 
frame or stucco houses to make them more fire 
resistive, but it is opposed to propaganda calcu- 
lated to discredit the use of wood lath altogether, 
and also to misleading recommendations from 
alleged authorities that the use of wood sheath- 
ing is unnecessary.—EbItor. | 





The February issue of Country Life contains 
an article written by Roger B. Whitman which 
is entitled, ‘‘ What Is Under the Plaster?’’ It 
discusses lath, as the title indicates. The ar- 
ticle would not be especially noticeable but 
for the fact that it is unreasonably biased in 
its statements concerning and comparisons of 
the two types of lath, wood and metal. It is 
a clever example of specious pleading capable 
of misleading nontechnical readers with little 
specific knowledge of architecture or building 
construction. A large majority of the readers 
of Country Life probably have no definite 
knowledge of building construction, but are 
largely composed of potential owners of build- 
ings yet to be constructed. This condition 
makes that publication a fertile field in which 
covertly to plant insidious ideas which will 
benefit certain commercial interests. It is 
unfortunate that Country Life should lend 
itself to such promotional activities which ulti- 
mately impair confidence in it. 


No Building Material Is Proof Against Fire 


Mr. Whitman plays up the word ‘‘fireproof’’ 
for the benefit of the general reader, notwith- 
standing that the words ‘‘ fire resisting’’ have 
entirely supplanted the word ‘‘fireproof’’ 
among those who have knowledge of construc- 
tion. No material which is employed in 
building construction is proof against fire, but 
all have a varying ability to resist fire. The 
word ‘‘fireproof,’’ however is one frequently 
used by conjurers, especially when anything 
made of wood is discussed. 


Fire Travels Only With a Draft 


He draws a touching picture of a crack in 
a wall plastered on wood lath, and a curtain 
which, having the faculty of volition and loco- 
motion, ignites itself and thru the crack burns 
and destroys a poor little wooden lath. A 
pitiful tale well calculated to frighten women, 
children and timid men. Wood lath will burn 
under certain conditions. Properly con- 
structed wooden floors, walls and partitions 
ean be so firestopped that fire will not travel 
thru them. It is well understood that fire 
travels only with a draft, and when a fire is 
started in a reasonably airtight compartment 
it smothers itself. Mr. Whitman admits the 
value of firestopping and recommends the 
use of metal lath baskets, filled with mortar, 
and placed in the proper locations between 
joists and studs. Such a contraption would not 
be any more airtight than a piece of 2-inch 
dimension cut ‘‘full’’ in length, driven home 
and nailed. It would offer no more resistance 
to the travel of fire. 


Metal Stops Would Greatly Increase Costs 


Fire stops are placed in five or more general 
positions in a frame dwelling and so placed as 
the work progresses. It is all done before the 
lather and plasterer come on the job. The 
metal lather, plasterer, mortar mixer and hod 
carrier would have to come on the job at least 
five or more times to do a part of a day’s work 
each time to install the ‘‘metal lath baskets 
filled with mortar.’’ Wooden fire stops are 
made of the materials used in erecting the 
frame and by the same mechanies, the carpen- 


[By A. T. North] 
ters. Any tyro readily can understand why a 
contractor must charge a much higher price 
for piddling around with several trades and 
materials necessary to install ‘‘metal lath 
baskets filled with mortar,’’ as against lumber 
and carpenters who are continuously on the 
job. 

Despite Lath Used, Settlement Cracks Plaster 

Cracks in plastered walls are caused by 
unequal settlement. This is due to improperly 
designed foundations or supports for interior 
partitions. Settlement due to shrinkage in 
joists can be overcome by resting the studs 
on plates, walls or girders instead of on the 
tops of the joists. It is simply a matter of 
good construction. 

Any unequal settlement will crack plaster- 
ing regardless of the kind of lath used. Lath, 
wood or metal, is a thing to which plaster is 
attached by virtue of the hair or fiber incor- 
porated in the first coat and the ‘‘key’’ caused 
by the plaster being forced thru the inter- 
stices in the lathing. Mr. Whitman’s claim 
that metal lath, being made in sheets about 
2x8 feet in size, has a erack resisting ability, 
is not well taken. Metal lath has the ability 
to resist tension only, but has no ability to 
resist compression or bending. In the case of 
unequal settlement it is as easily distorted as 
wood lath is displaced, with the resultant 
cracks. Metal lath can resist tension only 
when the foree is applied in the direction of 
the wires or parts. In the case of lath having 
diamond shaped interstices made by perforat- 
ing sheets of steel with short, narrow, longi- 
tudinal holes and expanding the sheet in width, 
there would be little resistance to tension in 
the direction of either axis of the diamond. 
This is because the diamond shaped opening 
would change its shape, and cracks develop. 
In fact, lath of any kind offers no real resist- 
ance to unequal settlement and lath is intended 
to be only a medium to hold plaster in position 
and offer a reasonable resistance to force ap- 
plied to its surface. 

When a crack develops in a house the owner 
fills it up with plaster and it is closed for all 
time, but properly constructed houses do not 
develop plaster cracks, regardless of the kind 
of lath used. 

Metal Lath Does Not Reduce Fire Danger 


The probability of destruction by fire is 
equal for wood or metal lath, provided the 
same fire stopping precautions are employed. 
In ease of general conflagration, destruction 
is certain regardless of the type of construc- 
tion. In ease of settlement, cracks will de- 
velop regardless of the kind of lath, as lath 
has no inherent resistance to stress which will 
distort the lath, and plaster has no ability to 
resist tension and shearing and has limited 
ability to resist compression. 

Metal Lath Useful for Curved Surfaces 

Metal lath is a development of woven wire 
fabrics first used for fences, screens and 
guards for openings. When the idea of using 
it for lath developed, special machinery was 
made and a considerable variety of kinds or 
types of lath produced. Metal lath was not 
developed because wood lath was unequal to 
the demands in the majority of conditions. 
For over two hundred years wood lath has 
served satisfactorily when properly installed. 
Metal lath, however, has great merit for use 
in curved surfaces, such as in domed ceilings, 
ornate cornices and beamed ceilings, pilasters 
and other parts of elaborately ornamented 
walls and ceilings where the use of wood is 
improper. In these cases the lath is attached 
to bent and fabricated steel members which 
are much smaller and less heavy than corre- 
sponding wooden supports. 

Mr. Whitman rather begs the question after 
acknowledging the greater cost of metal lath, 
when he suggests that the ceilings at least of 
the more important and elaborately decorated 
rooms be lathed with metal. If the use of wood 
lath is so truly reprehensible he should play 


for the ‘‘ whole hog or none’’ to be consistent. 
Sheathing Essential for Stability and Rigidity 


Regarding the use of metal lath on the exte- 
rior of the building to which stucco is applied, 
Mr. Whitman suggests that the metal lath 
be applied to the studs direct and that the 
usual wood sheathing be eliminated. Also 
that a coat of plaster be applied to the back 
of the exterior plastering between the studs 
in order thoroly to imbed the lath and protect 
it from moisture, and also to stiffen the stucco 
work. Both objects undoubtedly will be ac- 
complished by these means. But the elimina- 
tion of danger by cracking is not accomplished, 
as’ claimed. 

It is conceded by builders and architects 
that the sheathing is an important factor af- 
fecting the stability of a frame structure. 
The results are obtained by using matched 
boards and placing them ‘‘diagonal’’ and nail- 
ing firmly in place. Over this sheathing metal 
lath and stucco can be placed. But it seems 
to be a foolish claim that the installation of 
metal lath and stucco, as above described, 
would equal the stability secured by the use 
of sheathing. We know that sheathing and 
bridging of studs are essential to make a 
frame structure capable of resisting wind 
stresses which tend to twist and distort the 
frame. But in order to induce the owner to 
pay for the added expense of metal lath, the 
extra price demanded by plasterers for plaster- 
ing metal lath and the ‘‘back plastering,’’ 
Mr. Whitman suggests the elimination of the 
essential sheathing which counts so effectually 
in securing stability and rigidity. In other 
words, sacrifice everything essential but use 
metal lath. 


Danger of Rusting of Metal Lath Ignored 


Corrosion is a subject not discussed by Mr. 
Whitman. All ferrous compounds are subject 
to corrosion. This is overcome largely by gal- 
vanizing or painting. Some careful architects 
require that exterior metal lath, and that used 
in rooms in which steam or moisture is a com- 
mon condition, be made of copper bearing iron 
sheets and galvanized. This is an expensive 
method but the best known at this time. In a 
discussion of the relative merits of wood and 
metal lath, corrosion is of necessity an impor- 
tant subject and it is regrettable that Mr. 
Whitman saw fit to ignore it. 


Public Confidence Destroyed by Unfair Claims 


There is a right and proper use for both 
wood and metal lath and such uses are recog- 
nized by architects who are close students of 
construction. Neither posesses all of the vir- 
tues demanded of lath and therefore the rea- 
sonable procedure would be to use both as 
the necessities of the case may demand. To 
claim properties which do not exist simply 
shows a limited knowledge and experience, in- 
dicates a questionable motive and results in 
losing the confidence of thoughtful people. 

The fact that articles like the one here men- 
tioned appear in such publications as Country 
Life must be of interest to producers and deal- 
ers in wood products. Their effect can be far- 
reaching and detrimental to the industry, and 
the deplorable element of the whole situation 
is that they mislead and misinform persons 
who really desire to know the truth. 


PLANS TO RESUME OPERATION 


COLUMBUS, MiIss., Feb. 6.—Preparatory to re- 
suming operations the plant of the Columbus 
Lumber Co., which has been closed down 1: 
some time, has been undergoing extensive re- 
pairs and improvements during the last two 
months during which time the logging road was 
extended about four miles farther out into the 
timber, thus insuring a steady and ample supply 
of logs. D. F. McCullough, manager of the 
company, announces that with the completion 
of these repairs and extensions it is his plan 
to resume operations at the mill about the middle 
of this month. 
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PROTESTS ATTACK ON WOOD LATH 


LITTLE Rock, ArkK., Feb. 6.—Fceling that an 
article appearing in the current issue of Coun- 
try Life, under the caption ‘‘ What Is Under the 
Plaster,’? is an unwarranted attaek on wood 
lath, Robert H. Brooks, advertising manager of 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, has directed a 
letter to the editor of that publication protesting 
against this unfair attack on a matvrial that 
has been successfully used for centuries. In 
his letter Mr. Brooks says: 


As exponents of various vitally interested lum- 
ber interests, we desire to register emphatic excep- 
tion to the article in your February (1922) issue 
headed ‘“‘What Is Under the Plaster,” by Reger B. 
Whitman. This is nothing short of an unwarranted 
attack upon wood lath, adroit in its wording and 
fallacious in its deductions. 

There is no occasion for comparison between the 
two. Each has its merits, champions and perfer- 
ment, and each has its strength and shortcomings, 
as has almost every building material. This being 
true, we will refrain from any disparagement of 
metal lath, which is indeed a most excellent build- 
ing utility in its place. Mr. Whitman is well 


posted on the method of applying wood lath and . 


the plaster thereto, as evidenced by the first part 
of his article. Moreover, his illustration in the 
center of that page is well selected, a very clear 
picture of a plastering job well done on wood 
lath. At that point, however, he trots out the 
favorite and well known ‘“anti-wood” fallacy, “‘in- 
flammability.”” True, wood lath will burn if fire 
gets to them in sufficient intensity, in exactly the 


same way that spontaneous combustion will wreck 
a steel and concreté building if the chemical com- 
bination of the air provides the proper condition. 
Mr. Whitman very glibly provides a condition for 
fire by having plaster fall from a wood lath wall 
near a hanging curtain, which curtain, having 
accommodatingly caught on fire, would in turn 
ignite the wood lath, followed presumably by the 
order, ‘‘women and children first.” Then, true to 
type, shortly afterward the metal lath interests 
would introduce at the next meeting of the local 
city council a carefully worded ordinance denounc- 
ing wood lath as a menace to personal safety, se- 
curity, sanctity of the home and even civilization 
itself. By the same token, if all insurance risks 
died or burned, or if all depositors withdraw their 
money simultaneously, there would be no insurance 
or banking business. Mr. Whitman also illus- 
trates fire stops in horizontal and vertical wall 
openings, the implication being that these are 
peculiarly adapted to metal lath. Every reliable 
contractor, architect and builder knows that fire 
stops are used in exactly the same fashion in all- 
wood construction, by nailing short pieces of dimen- 
sion between studding, joists and rafters at fre- 
quent intervals, thus eliminating all drafts and 
providing perfect smother for any flame which 
might find its way into partitions or walls. On 
this point, therefore, the sauce applies to the goose 
and gander with equal purpose and value. 
Falling plaster and cracks are caused by what? 
By a settling of the house frame or chimney. Yes, 
and if such settling occurs the plaster will crack 
regardless of what it may be hung upon, for the 
very good reason that plaster is an integral, 


solidified mass of no resiliency and, when thrown 
out of plumb, must crack of its own weight. The 
method of preventing cracks, therefore, is to build 
a foundation for both house and chimney in such a 
way as to prevent settling. If there is doubt on 
this point, the foundation should be allowed to 
stand for a sufficient period after it is completed 
to allow complete settling before the house itself 
is erected. In addition to settling as a cause for 
eracking, plaster also cracks from other causes, 
such as too rapid drying in warm weather, when 
indeed the material underneath it can in no way 
prevent such contingency. 


As Mr. Whitman points out, metal lath cost 
about 20 percent more than the wood variety—a 
strong argument in favor of wood in this period 
of much needed new housing at minimum cost. 
Wood lath have stood the test of time—actually 
more than centuries, and have sapplied a reliable 
plaster backing for more substantial homes and 
buildings than all other materials combined. 


The manufacturers of wood lath stand upon 
their record with the American home owner, 
whether he built in 1821 or 1921. Moreover, many 
of the oldest houses standing on this continent to- 
day are lathed with wood and are free from cracks, 
presumably because they rest upon secure, solid 
foundations. 


There is room and wide utility in the building 
field for wood lath and metal lath. Recognizing 
this fact, we suggest that the metal lath people 
present their case by pointing the merits of their 
own product. Comparisons are not only odious 
but a boomerang as well. 





BUILDING COSTS DOWN ONE-THIRD 


OMAHA, NeEB., Feb. 6.—A large lumber and 
building supply house of Omaha this week ad- 
vertised in the local papers offering to dupli- 
cate for $2,080 a handsome 6-room house which 
in 1920 cost $3,200. For the figure quoted the 
company offered to furnish the material com- 
plete in the minutest detail. A cut of the story 
house appeared in the ads. 

A good deal of building on contract has begun. 
It is noticeable that some of the largest builders 
in the city, who have laid out additions to the 
city built houses and sold them, are now build- 
ing on contract largely. 


PROPOSE ERECTION OF 500 HOUSES 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 8.—A proposal that 
prominent Buffalo citizens erect 500 houses in 
order to give work to hundreds of idle men has 
been made by Charles G. MecLelland, commis- 
sioner of the Industrial Aid Bureau. The plan 
has been broached to presidents of several clubs 
interested in the business and social development 
of the city and assurance has been made that 
a committee will consider its feasibility. 


URGES BUILDING CONFERENCE 


New York, Feb. 6.—Believing that the hous- 
ing shortage in the State can be bettered by a 
conference of representatives of the various fac- 
tors entering into building operations, rather 
than by legislative investigation, the Rochester 
Real Estate Board has passed a resolution urg- 
ing Governor Miller to call such a conference. 
Similar resolutions are expected to be passed 
by other real estate boards in the State. 

The president of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, H. Harwood Gar- 
field, has approved the proposal. The secretary 
of the State association, Meade B. Dobson, who 
has been making a survey of the housing situa- 
tion thruout the State, also has expressed ap- 
proval of the proposed conference. 


BUILDERS SEE GOOD SEASON AHEAD 


LANSING, MicH., Feb. 6.—With the approach 
of spring, Lansing builders, real estate organi- 
zations and lumber and supply firms are begin- 
ning to plan for an active season. The J. W. 
Bailey Co. has devised a plan to encourage 
home builders who lack cash for building. De- 
posits from such will be received, and interest 
paid on them until the actual construction is 


started. The company will begin building when 
$500 to $1,000 have been deposited toward the 
cost of the house. The F. B. MeKibbin Co., a 
real estate concern, has made plans for an ex- 
tensive building campaign, and will construct 
durable homes of a moderate cost. 

Work is being started on a large addition to 
the banquet hall of the Hotel Kerns, which with 
other improvements will cost about $25,000. A 
maple floor will be laid for dances. 

The Rikerd Lumber Co., of Lansing, has 
closed a contract for all the millwork for the 
new $1,500,000 Flint high school. 


EASIER MONEY TO FINANCE BOOM 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 7.—Employment for 
hundreds of men will be provided with the open- 
ing of the greatest home building boom in the 
city’s history. At a meeting of the Milwaukee 
real estate board, members declared that there 
was a greater demand for homes in January 
than during the general building season. ‘‘The 
building boom that Milwaukee will experience 
this spring will not be general thruout the State 
or even equaled in many of the other large 
cities of the country,’’ said George C. Hinkley. 
‘“This will mean that there will be a great de- 
mand for building labor and there will conse- 
quently be sufficient work for all.’’ The cost 
of building will be 25 percent below that of 
two years ago in everything except labor, John 
Picken said, pointing out that labor should not 
be lowered. He said that, with the great de- 
mand for this kind of labor, there would be no 
drop in wages over two years ago, altho it was 
probable a greater amount of work would be ex- 
pected for every hour spent on the job. One 
of the factors in the building boom emphasized 
by speakers is the ease with which money to 
finance home construction eould be secured. 


CALIFORNIA COMPANY CHANGES NAME 


PASADENA, CALIF., Feb. 6.—The name of the 
Johnson-Sell Lumber Co. at this place recently 
has been changed to the Johnson Lumber Co., 
Earl Johnson having bought out the interest 
of his partner in the concern. About a year 
ago this company purchased the old Swanson 
Lumber Co., but now Earl Johnson as sole owner 
of the Johnson Lumber Co. will operate the yard 
located at the corner of Lincoln Avenue and 
Atlanta Street and two other yards. Mr. Joln- 
son reports a very satisfactory business during 
1921 and is looking forward to a continuation 
of this good business during the present year. 


WINNERS OF ALL-SHINGLE HOME CONTEST 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—Donald H. Clark, 
secretary-manager of the Rite-Grade Shingle 
Association, has announced the names of twelve 
prize winners, and four contestants entitled to 
honorable mention, in the National All-Shingle 
Homes contest, inaugurated by the association. 
A photograph of each prize winning house, with 
an explanatory article, will be sent to a news- 
paper in each city in which a winning contest- 
ant lives; and semitechnical articles, with illus- 
trations, will be sent to various building, con- 
tracting and architectural magazines. Prize 
winnérs reside in New York State, Tennessee, 
Oregon, Washington State, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, New Jersey and California—showing the 
wide distribution of the contest, which already 
has had the effect of arousing interest in shin- 
gles in practically every State of the Union. 


The twelve prize winners, and the four con- 
testants receiving honorable mention, are: 


Ist—H. A. Magoon, 1805 Melbourne Avenue 
S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. House of Penfield Tomp- 
kins, 15 Laurel Place, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

2nd—C. I. Barber, Tazewell Pike, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (own home). 

38rd—Lawrence & Holford, 1021 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Portland, Ore. House of H. 
T. Humphrey, 659 Hancock St., Portland, Ore. 


4th—T. Coale, 449 Henry Building, Seattle, 
Wash. House of ——————-—-—., 1816 Ravenna 
Boulevard, Seattle. 

5th—Bliss Design Co., Rockford, Ill. House of 


Mrs. Sarah E. Eddie, 1290 N. Main Street, Rock- 
ford. 

6th—Whitehouse & Price, Hutton Building, Spo- 
kane, Wash. House of J. R. Wilson, 469 Shoshone 
Street, Spokane. 

7th—R. C. Hunter & Bro., 
New York City. House 
tain Road, Ronafly, N. J. 

8th—J. W. DeYoung, 604 Spaulding Building, 
Portland, Ore. House of R. C. Drekenkorn, 1470 
Crystal Spring Boulevard, Portland. 

9th—Paul F. Clark, 2136 Van Hise Street, Madi- 
son, Wis. (own house). 

10th—A. Scott Anderson, 715 West Main Street. 
Lamoni, lowa (own house). 

11th—R. C. Hunter & Bro., 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. House of Seldon S. Yates. Dana 
Place, Englewood, N. J. 

12th—Miss Ellen M. Parker, 2234 Holly Drive, 
Hollywood, Calif. (own house). 


Honorable Mention 


Grace Leigh Duncan, 
N. Y. (own house). 


501 Fifth Avenue. 
of Phil Barber, Moun- 


3onnie Brook, Brewster, 


Lawrence & Halford, Portland, Ore. House at 
501 Montgomery Drive, Portland. 
A. F. Law & H. R. Shepley, 26 Pemberton 


Square, Boston, Mass. 


S. R. Webb, 2215 N. 
Wash. (own house). 


House at Easthan, Mass. 
Junette Street, Tacoma, 
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RATE SITUATION ABLY ANALYZED BEFORE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—At the invita- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States Secretary Herbert Hoover, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, appeared before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Feb. 3 to give his 
views on the transportation question and to 
suggest methods of relieving the public of rate 
burdens without depriving the carriers of needed 
revenue. Mr. Hoover dealt with the subject in 
courageous and masterly fashion, and made a 
great impression upon those who heard him. 

In his statement Secretary Hoover discussed 
the transportation question from many view- 
points and in considerable detail. From his ad- 
dress the following excerpts have been made: 

I would suggest that it might be profitable for 
our people to get a somewhat clearer perspective 
of our own, and the world’s, troubles and problems. 
Even a superficial survey must bring us out of 
an atmosphere of gloomy introspection into an 
assuring realization that, great as our dislocations 
may seem to be, we relatively are in an enviable 
position. Our nation is unshaken and as a people 
we are getting our bearings in a world of perplex- 
ing economic adjustments. While there is un- 
employment and lack of profit taking, we are free 
of panic. We are comparatively more restless 
than injured. For instance, as heavy as our tax 
burden is, it is still less than one-half as great 
in proportion to our national productivity as the 
other states in the war. 

7. * * 


The violence of our readjustment is without 
parallel and we sometimes tend to color our 
measures for the future by the depression wo 
are in. The fact is that we must predicate all 
plans for the future on the ultimate return of 
the American people to a normal economic ac- 
tivity, with our annual progress in the expan- 
sion of our production, of our plant and equip- 
ment, of our skill and our efficiency. There 
can be no question that this return will take 
place, and no responsible body will approach 
our problems on any other basis. Not one of us 
would submit to the charge that we were not 
prepared to bet against any odds upon the 
future of the United States. Our problem is 
to expedite this recovery—to speed up emp!loy- 
ment of our workers, and thereby find market 
for our farmers. 

One thing is absolute. Our transportation facili- 
ties are below the needs of our country, and un- 
less we have a quick resumption of construction 
the whole community—agricultural, commercial 
and industrial—will be gasping from a strangula- 
tion caused by insufficient transportation the mo- 
ment that our business activities resume. For the 
last five years we have had no consequential ex- 
pansion to our railway transportation machine. 
With but one interval of nine months in 1918 and 
1919 we had a car shortage thruout the whole of 
the years 1916-17-18-19- and-20. This shortage 
rose to as high as 160,000 cars, with a correspond- 
ing shortage of motive power. We paid tre- 


mendous sums in commercial losses and unemploy--* 


ment in consequence. We laid it on to the war. 
We should lay it on to our lack of foresight and 
antagonism to railroads, 

Few people seem to realize the amount of 
expansion in our transportation machine neces- 
sary to keep pace with the growth of the coun- 
try. And an equal few seem to have any notion 
of the price we pay for not having it. Our 
country is more dependent upon railway trans- 
port than any other. All others have compara- 
tively greater coast lines and internal water- 
ways. The experience of the twenty years 
before the war has shown that we must build 
an extension of lines, including terminal facili- 
ties, additional sidings etc. every year equal 
to the construction of a new railway from New 
York to San Francisco. We must add at least 
120,000 cars and 2,500 locomotives annually to 
our equipment. Since we entered the war in 
1917 we have constructed at least 10,000 miles 
of railways less than our increasing population 
and economic development called for, and we 
are behind in rolling stock by about 4,000 loco- 
motives and 200,000 cars. I wish to emphasize 
that unless we can have an immediate resump- 
tion of construction and equipment, our com- 
mercial community will pay treble the cost of 
the whole of them in their losses of a single 
season. The very moment that we reach any- 


thing like normal business we shall see a repe- 
tition of car shortages, followed by an increase 
in the cost of coal to the consumer from $1 to 
$3 a ton; we shall again see premiums of 20 
cents a bushel for the use of cars for moving 
grain; we shall in fact see a shortage of com- 
modities to the consymer; and we shall see 
gluts upon the hands of the producers. We 
shall see factories filled with orders again 
closed for lack of cars; we shall see large inter- 
mittency in employment; and we shall see the 
usual profiteering in commodities due to a 
stricture between the producer and consumer. 
7” s 7 

Far from it being impossible for our railways 
again to return to a profitable footing, I believe it 
is possible to demonstrate that on an average 
they will become very profitable. * * * 

In these circumstances it seems to me vital that 
the railways as our greatest industry should pro- 
pose a courageous program of broad visioned bet- 
terments and if necessary the Government should 
consider giving the use of its superior credit. It 
would not cost the taxpayer a cent to give fhe 
Government guarantee to equipment trusts upon 
the primary responsibility of the railways the pro- 
ceeds devoted entirely to improvement and equip- 
ment. © * © 

A real program of construction would in its vari- 
ous ramifications give relief to 500,000 or 600,000 
of our unemployed. It would enable even added 
numbers to increase their standard of living, and 
thus give increased market to the produce of our 
farmers. Our farmers who look to foreign mar- 
kets for their surplus should stop to consider that 
our home consumption of meat decreased nearly 
seven pounds per capita in 1921, mostly owing to 
unemployment, and that if this decrease could be 
overcome it would be worth more than a 35-percent 
increase in exports. 


We talk glibly of giving billions of credits 
to foreign countries, to increase our farm ex- 
ports. I wish to say with all responsibility for 
the statement, that a billion dollars spent upon 
American railways will give more employment 
to our people, more advance to our industry, 
more assistance to our farmers, than twice that 
sum expended outside the frontiers of the 
United States—and there will be greater secur- 
ity for the investor. 


Must Eliminate Wastes and Reduce Cost 


No one can say to what particular table land 
of prices and wages we may settle upon, but it is 
a certainty that the exchange value of producer’s 
goods will not again line up with consumer’s goods 
unless we can decrease the costs and eliminate the 
wastes of our whole manufacturing and distribu- 
tion trades. And unless we can secure their nearer 
proximity we will retard a return of employment 
and prosperity. 

I wish to digress for just a moment from rail- 
way to agricultural subjects, to point out that the 
recent projects for fixing farm prices by law are 
apparently founded on the notion that by raising 
agricultural prices up to the levels of consumer’s 
goods we can remedy the extreme hardship of our 
farmers. Even if it be possible to raise the prices, 
much less advantage would accrue to the farmer 
than anticipated. Unless the “spread” is decreased 
by actual savings, the cost of manufacture and 
distribution would be at least partially increased 
by higher prices of producer’s goods. The spread 
is fundamentally due to increased cost of manu- 
facture and distribution, not to the fall in pro- 
ducer’s goods. The real remedy is an attack upon 
the causes of the spread and thereby to bring con- 
sumer’s goods down to the producer’s buying 
power. 

It is a certainty that in order to decrease the 
spread, railway rates must come down and for 
rates to come down costs of railway operation in 
wages and prices of supplies must be reduced. Un- 
til this adjustment is secured the economic ma- 
chine will continue to move slowly. We can not 
and should not expect wages to come back to pre- 
war levels. Many of our wage scales were too low 
in prewar times. They can follow down step by 
step with the cost of living, but there are perma- 
nent charges in this spread, such as the taxes, 
which will hold the cost of living above prewar 
levels. We must gain our other reductions in the 
spread by increased national efficiency. 


The Method of Readjusting Rates 


The increases in railway rates during the last 
five years have fallen with extraordinary inequality 
on different commodities and different groups of 
people in the, community. The country grew up, 


its industriey were distributed under ratios of 
costs between different commodities, ratios be 
tween raw materials and finished goods, ratios be- 
tween the farm and city. These have all been dis- 
torted by the horizontal rises. The increases in 
rates since 1914, for instance, have added probably 
less than 1 percent to the price of cotton goods on 
the average haul but they have added probably 60 
percent to the price of coal. The increased rates 
since 1914 have added nearly 100 percent to the 
cost of assembling the materials for pig iron. 


s s * 


Of equal importance there is a new economic 
light on this distortion of rates evident under the 
stress of the last few years. That is, the better 
realization that some increases of rates come mostly 
off the producer while others are paid by the con- 
sumer. Increases in spread between producer and 
consumer do not fall equally upon each of them. 
In primary commodities where the price is fixed by 


. international competition, the increase or decrease 


in rates is a deduction from the producer. Take 
wheat, for instance; the point of competition with 
foreign produce lies at Liverpool. The net to the 
producer is Liverpool less transportation and other 
handling charges. ‘Therefore, increases of rates 
are a deduction from the farmers’ price. The 
same thing applies to the producer in certain 
cases of domestic competition. Also where there 
is rapid turnover, as in manufacture, and con- 
sequent ability to reduce supply, the consumer pays 
the freight, as processes of productivity will not 
continue below profit point. * * * 

It appears to me that with the paralysis in- 
duced by the increased spread, we have to take a 
broader vision of what part of the community is 
suffering most and direct such concessions thru 
the railway rates as can be given to that group— 
if we would better equalize the whole economic 
load 


During the last eight months the railways 
have made many thousand readjustments of 
local rates in endeavoring to heal local distor- 
tions, but I am convinced that the whole rail- 
way rate structure needs a most systematic 
overhaul in the light of these new economic 
forces that have been brought into play. We 
obviously must maintain an average rate that 
will support our transportation systems ade- 
quately and such an overhauling of rates might 
quite well mean the advancement of rates in 
certain commodities in order that compensa- 
tion can be given to others where there is un- 
due duress. 

If I were to discuss the rates charged today 
I should say at once that a decrease in passen- 
ger rates is not nearly so vital to the com- 
munity as freight rates, for passenger rates 
do not enter into the ‘‘spread’’ in proportion 
to the relative volume of earnings. If I were 
examining the freight rates I should say at 
once that coal, metals, wood, and agricultural 
and other producer’s goods should be reduced 
to the bottom before L C L and class rates are 
touched. 

I would be willing to go even farther and 
say that I am convinced that even if the com- 
mission can not at the present moment justi- 
fiably reduce railway incomes a single dollar, 
it is warranted in investigating the possibility 
of some relief to the more distressed commodi- 
ties by a revision of some rates upward. There 
is perhaps no great field for changes in this 
direction, but it is worth inquiry. As men- 
tioned above, an econemic analysis of our in- 
dustry will show that L C L and class rates are 
far too low compared to the rates on primary 


commodities. 
s s s 


With the gradual return of the traffic to normal, 
with decreased operating costs, relief in rates will 
be available, and it would be an economic crime to 
apply such relief by horizontal reductions to all 
rates thus giving relief to higher priced goods and 
travel, when the vital mainspring of our economic 
life, our agriculture and fuel and metals are 
choked. 

I believe there are cases where earnings could 
be increased by lower rates. I know that it is 
contended that such opportunities do not exist, but 
no one can review the testimony given here during 
the last few weeks without concluding that the 
rates in special instances are stifling business. 
These directions are perhaps not important in the 
whole problem of rates, but I am convinced that 
lower rates would recover lost traffic, such as ex- 
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port coal, substitutions in building materials, 
gains in water competition etc. 

I have the feeling that the railways, being our 
greatest business, will agree that all these savings 
should be instantly devoted to relief in the rates 
on primary commodities in order that we should 
expedite the recovery that can only come thru de- 
creased spread between producer’s and consumer’s 
goods. 

I recognize that the uncertainty and slow re- 
duction of rates in this fashion will itself delay 
business recovery because of the uncertainty of 
business as to its future costs. If our railways 
were in position to stand the temporary shock it 
would be infinitely better to drop the rates on 
primary commodities tomorrow—our business re- 
covery would come faster. But we can not ask the 
impossible. 

It is probably unnecessary to refer to the 
question of Government ownership. No one 
with a week’s observation of Government rail- 
ways abroad, or with Government operation 
of industry in the United States, will contend 
that our railways could ever be operated as in- 
telligently or as efficiently by the Government 
as thru the initiative of private individuals. 
Moreover, the welfare of its multitude of 
workers will be far worse under Government 
operation. 

We are struggling with the great problem of 
maintaining public control of monopoly, at the 
same time maintaining the initiative of private 
enterprise. I believe that we are steadily pro- 
gressing to solution. 

Great social and economic problems find 
their solution slowly and by a process of trial 
and error. We have tried unregulated monop- 
oly, and have tried Government operation, and 
found the error in them. We still have much to 
solve if we are to maintain our transportation. 
Much of this solution depends upon the suc- 
cessful initiative of the railways themselves 
and much of the shaping of these matters lies 
fortunately in your able hands. 


CALIFORNIA PINE GRADERS MEET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 4.—White and 
sugar pine graders from a number of the Cali- 
fornia mills have been attending conferences 
during the week. The first session was at West- 
wood, Calif., Jan. 31, and continued until Feb. 2. 
The large stocks of lumber in the yards of the 
Red River Lumber Co. were used for demon- 
strating the approved grading rules. W. P. 
Johnson and J. W. Stevens, inspectors for the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, gave instructions in grading and 
led the discussions. A second conference opened 
at Susanville, Calif., Feb. 3 and continued two 
days. The yards of the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Co., where a fine stock of white and sugar pine 
is on hand, were visited on Friday morning, and 
the afternoon was spent at the plant of the 
Lassen Lumber & Box Co. 

The week’s activities opened Monday evening 
with a dinner at the Westwood Club. At Tues- 
day morning’s session there was a discussion on 
the finish grade of No. 1 and No. 2 clear, in 
all thicknesses, both rough and surfaced, white 
and sugar pine, and in the afternoon the C and 
D select grades were taken up. Wednesday’s 
sessions were devoted to a discussion of No. 3 
clear, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 shop, 4/4 shop 
and No. 3 clear, and to all grades of common. 
The various grades of fir and beveled siding 
were featured at Thursday morning’s meeting, 
and in the afternoon the graders journeyed to 
Susanville, where on Friday and Saturday dis- 
cussion took place on clear, select, shop and all 
other grades of white and sugar pine. 

The visiting graders were furnished with a 
guest badge by the Red River Lumber Co., 
which entitled them to admittance to the plant 
and to all entertainments provided during their 
stay in Westwood. The entertainment features 
consisted of a complimentary dinner at the 
Westwood Club on Monday evening, followed 
by wrestling matches at the Westwood Audi- 
torium. On Tuesday evening there were two in- 
door baseball games at the Auditorium, after 
which dancing was indulged in until the wee 
small hours. A complimentary band concert 
and photoplay at the Westwood Opera House 
was enjoyed on Wednesday evening. 


OPPOSE FEDERAL RAIL CONTROL EXTENSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.—The proposal 
of the railroad committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, that legislation 
be enacted creating a commissioner general of 
transportation to present the interest of the 
public before governmental bodies, met with 
strong opposition at today’s meeting of the 
chamber’s national council. The report of the 
committee was presented by George Post, of 
New York, president of the Hudson River 
Bridge & Terminal Co. and chairman of the 
railroad committee. 

Alba B. Johnson, of Philadelphia, president 
and national councilor of the Railway Business 
Association, opposed the proposition and quoted 
a resolution unanimously adopted at the annual 
meeting of that association Feb. 1. The asso- 
ciation sees no need for such a new agency and 
‘fears the possibility of pressure tending to im- 
pair the independence of those charged with 
railway regulation or legislation. 


Must Coordinate Transportation Facilities 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover, while not 
specifically endorsing the suggestion, said that 
‘‘there is a great field for a further expansion 
of governmental activity in this direction, more 
especially as the day is coming when we must 
consider the codrdination of our railway trans- 
poration with that of the public roads and the 
great waterways and, in addition to that, with 
our overseas transportation.’’ Later on Mr. 
Hoover called attention to the work of reorgan- 
ization, stating that the report which will soon 
be forthcoming will recommend the elimination 
or absorption of twenty-five or thirty independ- 
ent governmental agencies, rather than the addi- 
tion of any new ones. Mr. Hoover discussed the 
railroad situation briefly, endorsing the senti- 
ments expressed by Senator Cummins, chair- 
man of the interstate commerce committee of 
the Senate, in opposition to government owner- 
ship or operation. 


American Industry Is Past Danger of Panic 


He said he did not know that many persons 
realize that the drop in the price of commodities 
thruout the United States in less than eighteen 
months has been nearly 58 percent. ‘‘ We have 
never in the history of the world seen a drop 
of values such as this,’’ he said. ‘‘We have 
seen a shrinkage of probably $50,000,000,000 in 
the value of circulative commodities in that 
period. And that this country has been able 
to maintain its productivity, to maintain as 
large a part of labor employed as it has, that 
its railways have not gone into the hands of 
receivers, that our banks have not been the 
scenes of panic, is to me a matter of daily 
marvel. The fact is we have gone past the 
danger point.’’ 


Nation’s Problems Demand Business Sense 


In a brief address, A. C. Bedford, chairman 
of the board of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, outlined the big economic problems 
which confront the United States and the world 
today. ‘‘ Their solution calls for practical men 
of affairs,’’ he said. ‘‘What is needed is an 
era of common sense. I do not for a moment 
belittle the problems of today. They are seri- 
ous, but as one analyzes them one finds after all 
that the underlying principles are the same that 
confront every business man a dozen times a 
day.’’ Discussing legislative matters, Mr. Bed- 
ford called attention to proposed legislation to 
control the coal industry and ‘‘timber and its 
shortage as affecting industrial centers.’’ 


The metric system came in for discussion, the 
special committee appointed to study that mat- 
ter submitting its reports, including detailed 
arguments from both sides, with a view to as- 
certaining whether sentiment of the national 
council favors taking a referendum on the ques- 
tion, 

In discussing the railroad question, Mr. Post 
deprecated the tendency evidenced here and 
there to bring political pressure to bear upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission while it is 
engaged in considering conflicting claims. The 


railroad committee suggested the wisdom of con- 
ferring with the carriers when it is appropriate 
to do so on the merits of the questions at issue, 
without attempting to bring pressure to bear, 


‘or to discuss them before the commission in the 


same atmosphere. ‘‘Any other tendency draws 
us away from ascertaining what is right and 
expedient in the general interest, toward con- 
cessions to the loudest,’’ said Mr. Post. 

The wisdom and propriety of consolidating the 
railroads of the country into a relatively small 
number of continuous systems extending from 
East to West and from North to South came in 
for discussion., Senator Cummins sees govern- 
ment ownership in the distance unless some 
such consolidations are effected. 


WHOLESALER HEADS OREGON MILL COMPANY 


LAGRANDE, ORE., Feb. 4.—At the annual meet- 
ing Jan. 26 of the George Palmer Lumber Co., 
of this place, E. L. Kennon, of Baker, Ore., 
was elected president and manager, succeeding 
George Palmer. Mr. Palmer, while retiring as 
president, remains as a member of the board of 
directors. Mr. Kennon has been a stockholder 
of the George Palmer Lumber Co. for a long 
time but has been engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business at Baker. This business at 
Baker will be continued as heretofore under 
the management of Walter S. Kennon, E. L. 
Kennon devoting all of his time to his duties 
as president of the George Palmer Lumber Co. 


CHANGES IN ARKANSAS MILL’S MANAGEMENT 


Wiumar, ArK., Feb. 6—W. T. Roberts, for 
the last four years superintendent of the hard- 
wood department of Gates Lumber Co., has re- 
signed, effective Feb. 1, to take charge of the 
Ozark-Badger Co., of Stoughton, Wis., which 
has two sawmills and a planing mill at Wilmar, 
at which place’ the company maintains head- 
quarters and will do a general manufacturing 
business. 

Mr. Roberts, who has had twenty-two years’ 
experience in the hardwood lumber business, as- 
sociated himself with the Gates Lumber Co. in 
November, 1917, in charge of its hardwood de- 
partment, and in the course of his career with 
the company has built up a most substantial 
business, trade having grown from ten or fifteen 
cars a month at the start, to an average of nine- 
ty cars a month at present. 

The Gates Lumber Co. is cutting hardwoods 
from its holdings of about 50,000 acres, and 
has 8,000,000 feet of choice hardwoods on sticks. 
It manufactures, buys and sells both oak and 
pine, and in addition to its high grade Arkansas 
soft pine, white and red oak, gum and hickory, 
specializes in car stock, bridge plank and plain 
oak boards. 

C. M. Durham, a hardwood man of long ex- 
perience, succeeds Mr. Roberts and will have 
charge of manufacturing and shipments, as- 
sisted by N. A. Cammack, who has had charge 
of southern pine manufacturing and shipments 
for the last sixteen years. The sales will be 
handled as before and will be under the direct 
supervision of F. C. Seymour, secretary of the 
company. 

A. W. Judd, who has been with the Gates 
company for the last twenty-two years, for six- 
teen years as secretary and for six years as 
secretary and manager, resigned effective Jan. 
1 to take an active part in the management 
of his retail yard at Fort Worth, Tex., and 
is now with the Timmons Lumber Co. there, 
of which he is president. 

B. A. Cannon, who for the last fifteen years 
has been associated with the Crossett Lumber 
Co., of Crossett, Ark, in different capacities, 
has succeeded Mr. Judd as treasurer and man- 
ager of the Gates company and is in active 
charge. 

The Gates Lumber Co. has recently overhauled 
its billet and crating mill, having enlarged it 
and added a lath mill, all of which will be in 
operation by the middle of February and will 
increase its output so that the total cut will 
be 100,000 feet a day. This addition enables it 
to furnish almost everything in hardwoods and 
pine, as it has a planing capacity of 125,000 
feet a day. 
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VISIT MILLS THAT PRODUCE QUALITY PINE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 6.—The Frost Johnson 
Lumber Co. executives and sales force met at 
Shreveport, La., for their annual mill inspec 
tion, Jan. 17 to Jan. 26, inclusive. The 
representatives from the northern and central 
States arrived in a down pour of rain. The 
enthusiasm of the men was superior to all ele- 
ments which was manifested by the greeting of 
the southern representatives with the Frost- 
Johnson cheer—‘‘It costs no more in the be- 
ginning and is cheaper in the end.—What? 
Frost Pine!’’ The inner man was attended 
to at once at a luncheon participated in by the 
entire force. 

The active part of the program began here 
with the party boarding the noon train for 
Mansfield, La., the first mill to be inspected. 
This plant, the headquarters of W. R. MeCrock- 
lin, general manager of Louisiana mills, reflects 
the high standard of grade and manufacture 
resulting in uniformly high quality of Frost 
pine lumber. MeCrocklin, acting as guide for 
his guests, spared no effort to demonstrate the 
completeness of the plant in every detail. Con 
gratulations were warmly extended by all pres- 
sent to him and his lieutenants. Spurred by the 
appreciation shown during the mill inspection, 
McCrocklin also proved to be a really remarkable 
host by tendering and presiding at a banquet 
given at the Shepherd Hotel. At the con 
clusion the men pushed back their chairs for 
cigars and were wonderfully entertained by 
Capt. Jack Shepherd who related his experiences 
on a recent six weeks’ trip into wilds of Old 
Mexico. The party was reluctant to leave but 
a definite scheduled itinerary had to be earried 
out, and a 40-mile night automobile ride across 
country to Keithville, La., put the men on a pri 
vate car en route to Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Frost pine quality blooms not only in the 
southern pine output at the Nacogdoches mill, 
but also in the production of the new band 
hardwood plant, an addition to the Frost pine 
family in operation since July, 1921. General 
Manager H. W. Whited showed his versatility 
by arranging a tempting barbecue dinner, which 
was served in the piney woods near the mill, 


and luckily Nature favored his efforts by with- 
holding the usual downpour of rain for almost 
thirty minutes longer than was required to finish 
the feast. During the progress of the festivi- 
ties, the employees and a member of the loyal 
citizens staged a pageant, producing from their 
forest a natural replica of the ‘‘FrRosT PINE’’ 
trade name, All present insisted that General 
Sales Manager Bearden tell the history of the 
origin and development of Frost pine. 

Campti, La., was next on the program and 
the journey was made at night by private car. 
Logging operations at Campti being suspended 
on account of continued severe rain, a proposed 
trip to the woods was abandoned. Superin- 
tendent Few was alert to the possibilities of 
impressing upon the guests the signal achieve- 
ments of his plant in the production of Frost 
pine. The mill was inspected in minute detail. 
Frost pine radiates here in a manner that will 
doubtless create envy in the mind of other mill 
operators. A lively meeting was held in the 
hotel at the close of inspection. Then followed 
a sumptuous southern chicken dinner, at which 
Mr. Few presided. 

Due to the very bad roads it was necessary 
to get the party en route to the Montrose mill 
by automobile before dark. Here part of the 
disappointment at Campti was wiped out by 
Superintendent Hawthorne, who was able to 
carry the party back to where logging operations 
were being earried on in hill woods. However, 
even with the favorable drainage that Nature 
had arranged where this logging was taking 
place, it seemed almost too much to ask human 
beings to go thru the hardships which they were 
enduring to get these logs to the railroad. This 
is the mill that made Frost pine edge grain 
flooring famous and set a standard which all 
mills now live up to. Superintendent Hawthorne 
no doubt knew what would be the appetite of 
his erew after their trip to the woods, because 
they found a very ample meal awaiting them at 
the hotel. Commissary Gareia felt it was his 


duty to see that no one was without one of his 
special brands of cigars. 
party 


The entrained for Shreveport, La., 


where the following day was spent in joint meet- 
ing of production and sales forces. R. B. 
Bearden, general sales manager, occupied the 
chair during the family conference, which was 
composed of executives, salesmen, superinten- 
dents and shipping clerks from the six Frost 
pine mills. Discussions included a resume of 
the company’s operations for the last year and 
the adoption of plans for 1922 affecting all 
departments. Frost pine and what it represents 
to the lumber industry was exhaustively gone 
into, covering every phase of manufacture and 
progressive merchandising from the tree to the 
dealer. While grades were under discussion, 
Chairman Bearden called for attention to in- 
troduce the foremost authority in the lumber 
industry on grades, Capt. J. W. Martin, chair- 
man of the grading rules committee of the 
Southern Pine Association and ‘‘ Father of the 
Grading Rules,’’ gave a foreiful and illuminat- 
ing address upon many phases of grade stand- 
ards and the matter of claim adjustments, 
stressing particularly to the sales force the in- 
valuable aid Frost pine was to them in the 
marketing of that product. At the close of the 
meeting a unique banquet was served at the 
Youree Hotel, President Frost officiating. 

For the final step in the inspection a special 
train was chartered to Huttig, Ark., to see the 
mammoth structure which is the largest short- 
leaf sawmill in the world, with a mill equipment 
of the most modern design ineluding double 
band and gang saw, .automatic drop sorter, 
tremendous kilns with capacity to handle the 
entire cut of the mill. AJl movements of lum- 
ber from saw to grade chain, which grading is 
performed after and not before seasoning, is 
automatic. Ample shed storage has been pro- 
vided so that stock at all times is under roof, 
loading platforms and finish sheds have been 
so constructed that there is track space for 
twenty ears to be loaded regardless of weather 
conditions, as shed from loading platforms ex- 
tends over cars being loaded. There has been 
provided at this mill a dustproof molding shed. 
The quality of timber at this location produces 
the well known Arkansas soft pine, of Frost 
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pine quality, and with this advantage in mind 
the#® has been no expense spared to get this 
product to the dealer in perfect condition. This 
new mill is a monument to Frost pine and repre- 
sents in itself an investment of approximately 
$9,000,000. Nothing has been overlooked in 
physical equipment, personnel of organization 
and the practical experience of thirty-six years 
in the lumber industry by its bu1ders, the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY CONCERN ELECTS DIRECTORS 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—Four new di- 
rectors were elected at the annual meeting of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co. last week. Owing 
to the provisions of the Federal law, making it 
illegal for men who hold railroad directorates 
to be on the directorates of corporations with 
which the railroad does an annual business of 
$50,000 or more, Harry TT. Abernathy was 
elected to succeed E. F. Swinney, who is a di- 
rectors of the Kansas City Southern 


TO PUSH STANDARDIZATION WORK 


Mapison, WIs., Feb. 6.—The Forest Products 
Laboratory, which will assist the lumber indus- 
try in determining the need and advisability 
for standardizing lumber sizes, nomenclature, 
grades, and specifications, has just taken up an 
extensive program of inspections and investiga- 
tions in the field. The Forest Service plans re- 
quest the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee to call a preliminary conference for the 
purpose of determining the need for standard- 
ization, and if the conference deems a need 
exists, the scope of the work and the organiza- 
tion of supervising and working committees for 
attaining that end. In order that the Forest 
Service, however, may haye authentic and up- 
todate information for use at the conference, it 
is now vigorously pushing its project on lum- 
ber standardization which was undertaken sev- 
eral years ago in codperation with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


furnish the lumbermen available information as 
to the present status of the work, the organiza- 
tion of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, and similar information pertaining 
to standardization. There has been such wide- 
spread interest manifested in standardization 
during the last year that the Forest Service de- 
sires to go into every phase of the problem very 
fully. It, therefore, wishes to codperate with 
all interested industries to the fullest possible 
extent, and desires that all lumbermen frankly 
expfess their views to these two men during 
this trip in order that they may get the correct 
attitude of the manufacturers on this very im- 
portant project. 


BUYS 25,000 ACRES VIRGIN PINE 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., Feb. 6.—One of the most 
important deals made in this section during the 
last year was closed last week when more than 
25,000 acres of virgin pine timber land, valued 





Railroad. The other new diree- 
tors are FE. R. Welsh, Henry Koeh- 
ler and J. M. Bernardin. The old 
directors reélected are Charles 8. 


HOME, 


BY WALTER MEY 


at more than $1,000,000, changed 
hands, 

J. M. Griffin, of Laurel, Miss., is 
the purchaser of these lands from 





Keith, H. F. Hall, J. N. Penrod, 
Leon Smith, H. C. Flower, Harry 
N. Taylor, Caleb F. Fox and J. R 
McAllister. The annual report of 
the company has not been com- 
pleted. 


ORGANIZES HARDWOOD COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 7.—Gus 
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EF. Bauman, who for the past six 
years has been connected with the 


Maley & Wertz Lumber Com- of that. 


under the name of the G. E. Bau- 


Citizens Bank building at the cor- 
ner of Main and Fourth streets and 


ill! { 


the Burnside Land &- Timber Co. 
This timber is located in Leake, 


ah Neshoba and Winston counties and 
is considered very choice southern 
pine. 


The Burnside Land & Timber Co. 
was organized a few months ago, 
with P. M. Ikeler, of Moselle, and 
R. N. Steadman, J. W. Rogers, H. 
EK. Allen and G. M. MeWilliams, of 








I couldn't save. 


Hattiesburg, well known lumber- 
men and bankers, among the incor- 


The world is somewhat upside down; of course we're all aware  porators. The tract of timber had 
It’s felt in every burg and town by worker and aristocrat. 
pany of this city as vice president But look about where’er you roam, and you will find it felt the least 
and sales manager, has resigned by those whe own a little home, where rent can never be increased. 
his position and on February 15th It's peace of mind that counts the most in solving happiness, you know, 
he will begin business for himself and those are fortunate who boast a little house or bungalow. | used 
: to moan at prices high, and vent my wrath and rant and rave. It cost 
man Hardwood Company. The new ™e all I earned to buy the food we ate. | 
coneern will have its offices in the Was grouchy all the time because | couldn't save a cent, for she could 
never have a dime when | had paid the monthly rent. 
had us by the throat, and what a grip he always had! 


been purchased by them from the 
Bolinger Franklin Lumber Co., of 
Zama, Miss., and is known as the 
south half of their timber holdings. 

Joe Griffin is well known, having 
; operated a large mill at Blodgett, 
The wife  Miss., for several years. He sold 
out his holdings at that place last 


The landlord July to the C. & R. Lumber Co. 


He nearly ince that time he has been look- 


will dé@l in all kinds of hardwood always had my goat, and all the time he kept me mad. The grouch ng for a suitable location. He is 


lumber,’ especially gum. 


was associated with the J. V. Stim- 
son & “Company, hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturers at Owensboro, 


twenty years experience in han- 
dling hardwoods. The new com- 
pany will have sales connections 


Before | carried everywhere; I raved and blustered; sulked and cursed, but 
‘ lle Rew still the landlord didn’t care; each month he called upon the first. 

coming-to re a cee I got a little raise at last, and thought I'd start a bank account, but 
such news travels v@gy fast; he raised by rent by that amount. "Twas 
then depression gripped me tight; | near became an anarchist, and 
Ke. , I determined I would fight my landlord if I broke a fist. 
a the wifie took a hand, and told me what I ought to do to have this 
awful monster canned:—We'd build a little bungaloo. 
Now we are happy and content and have a little jack beside, and 


considered one of the most progres- 
sive operators in this section, and 
in building his mill near Burnside, 
Miss., every detail will be closely 
studied and there will be built a 
mill at which the cost of manufae- 
ture will be low. 

The erection of a modern band 
mill is to be started at once. Work 


But then 


with some of the largest mills in *tTangers take me for a gent who's lately got himself a bride. I only wij} be rushed so that it will be 


the country, it is announced. Gus scowl whene’er | pass my old time landlord on the street. 
? ’ he can go to grass, the good-for-nothing, worthless beat! 


k. Bauman is well and favorably 


And if the 


I tell him completed on or before July 1. 


The sawmill will be equipped with 


enue te the -Gaten of thn saath law was less severe, I'd beat him up and smash his dome and break _g_ foot band mill, 42-inch Wicks 


and central west. He is vice presi- 


his leg and bite his ear, and then meander, smiling, home. 


gang, and 6-foot horizontal band 





dent of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, also chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 


BUYS LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD YARDS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 6.—A deal has been 
closed in Louisville whereby the Edward L. 
Davis Lumber Co. has sold its offices and yard 
stocks with yard lease, to the R. R. May Hard- 
wood Co., which heretofore has been doing a 
carlot jobbing business in hardwoods without 
yard stocks. The Davis company has arranged 
to move its main offices to Mobile, Ala., as it 
has mills at that point and at Gilbertown and 
believes that it can handle its business to better 
advantage from the mill quarters. 

The May company is owned by R. R. May, 
formerly secretary of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club and manager of the Louisville division of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, The 
yards which he takes over were occupied until a 
few months ago by W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., which leased them from the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad, the latter company having 
purchased yards of its own which were formerly 
occupied by the Davis company, which for some 
years operated a mill here. Mr. May plans to 
handle poplar, ash, oak, and che sstnut lumber 
principally, along with a general list of south- 
ern hardwoods. 


All the field work in connection with the 
standardization of lumber sizes, nomenclature, 
and grades will be handled by the section of in- 
dustrial investigations of the laboratory. The 
men who will be engaged directly in these field 
investigations will be Arthur T. Upson, who is 
in charge of this section; David G. White, for- 
est examiner, and Edward P. Ivory, associate 
wood technologist. Messrs. White and Ivory, 
recently spent several days in the territory of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
and visited the mills of the Johnson-Wentworth 
Co., Cloquet, Minn., and the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co., Virginia, Minn., where they secured 
valuable information bearing on standardiza- 
tion. The companies’ officials indicated that 
they would like to see a good sound policy fol- 
lowed out in arriving at satisfactory standards. 

The laboratory’s program of field work pro- 
vides also for the thoro study of western condi- 
tions, and Messrs. White and Ivory left Madi- 
son on Jan. 30 for a two months’ trip in the 
western United States. They will visit all asso- 
ciation headquarters, numerous representative 
lumbermen and typical sawmill operations for 
the purpose of obtaining additional information 
on lumber sizes and the comparative qualities 
of the various grades of western species, espe- 
cially in relation to eastern species. 

The Forest Service officials will be glad to 


resaw, with a daily capacity of 
100,000 feet. Dry kilns and a modern planing 
mill will be built along with the sawmill. 

Mr. Griffin announces that he will build a 
modern town both at the mill and in the woods 
for his employees as he realizes that an employee 
properly taken care of is more valuable than 
one who is not. Even if he did not look at the 
matter from a humane standpoint, from past 
experience he knows it is good business, as the 
operation he sold at Blodgett had one of the 
most modern logging camps in Mississippi, and 
after building the new camp his labor turnover 
was practically nothing. 


Saaaaaaaaaan 


OIL FIELDS CONSUME MUCH PINE 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—Oil field de- 
velopment work in the Southwest is increasing 
and the oil fields are among the best of the 
lumber markets at the present time. The new 
field at Mexia, Tex., is especially active and it 
is said here that already more than $1,000,000 
worth of lumber has gone into derricks alone 
in that field, the limits of which are far from 
having been reached. Southern pine timbers 
are used most extensively in rigs, but some hard- 
wood has been used. 


THIS CoUNTRY had $16,000,000 money in cir- 
culation in 1800, and in 1920, $1,225,502,408. 
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Practical Sawmill Accounting 
[Chapter XVI, Part 2—‘*Manufacturing | 





[Part I of Chapter XVI appeared on pages 48 
and 49 of the Dec. 31, 1921, issue of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman.—Epitor. | 


Labor 


A form of payroll record was illustrated in 
Fig. 14 (chapter 12, issue of Oct. 9, 1920), when 
its use and the source of the entries were ex- 
plained. The sheets are totaled at the end of 
the payroll period, and an analysis is made of 
the total amount earned, arranged to show the 
labor chargeable against each occupation, opera- 
tion or department. The extent of such an anal- 
ysis should be governed by the amount of detail 
required by the management for cost purposes, 
and may be split up to any extent desired, show- 
ing direct operating labor, indirect operating 
labor, repair and maintenance labor, and so on. 
Assuming that the analysis of the payroll has 
been completed, a journal entry should be pre- 
pared therefrom as follows: 


Debit: Manufacturing ex 
EI. ie. Siete Wan ereres @es $6,100 
Labor: 

Cutting logs ....... $ 200 

Hauling logs ........ 1.200 
Operating, direct...$ 950 
ee or re 250 

Bee ONE 6eG aoe eee 100 

| ees 3.200 
Operating, direct. ..$2,250 
Operating, indirect. 600 
SS ee an 350 

immper yard ....+.<> 400 
Operating, direct...$ 350 
MEE © 55555 65) apie’ 50 

Sly 2 (| re eee eee 100 
Operating, direct. ..$ 15 
Operating, indirect. HW) 
OS eee ee SO 

Pianing mill .......+ 400 
Operating, direct...$ 250 
eee 150 

RGREEN TREIEE 54.0.4 0.5.0.0 50 

RI. Kiss ow oie wins 100 
Operating, direct...$ 75 
Operating, indirect. 25 

of a err tr 250 

Binckemith ....00%06. 100 

Credit: Wages accrued... $6,100 


(EXPLANATION: Payroll for January, 1921.) 
It may be, and most likely is, that the accrued 
payroll for the month will be greater than the 
total of $6,100 indicated above, due to expendi- 
tures of labor for purposes other than manufac- 
turing and which would be debited to some other 
account. However, the distribution of the pay- 
roll on the journal entry would take care of any 
such differences. 

The use of the detailed payroll distribution 
shown above in connection with costs will be 
mentioned in the next chapter. 


Obsolescence 


Much academic controversy surrounds this 
form of expense, but an example of a correct 
charge has been included in our manufacturing 
expenses for purposes of illustration. The sub- 
ject of obsolescence was discussed in somewhat 
more detail in chapter 13 (issue of Oct. 30, 1920) 
and accordingly no further mention of the am- 
biguity of this expense will be made at this 
time. For present purposes, the charge has been 
shown as applicable to the operation of hauling 
logs. As an illustration of the factors compris- 
ing a justifiable charge, let it be assumed that 
an old type of loader has been in use, and that, 
while still serviceable, it has been found expen- 
sive to operate and, in comparison with later 
types, it is slow and inefficient. Accordingly, a 
new and more efficient loader is purchased. 
There is no second-hand market for the old ma- 
chine, which therefore represents a dead loss. 
The internal revenue department will not recog- 
nize for tax purposes any charges for provision 
against such possible contingencies as this, and 
according to the regulations a charge for ob- 
solescence can not be set up until the loss is 
actually incurred. Under the above-mentioned 
circumstances, no question exists as to the loss 
on the loader, which may therefore be written 
off to expense. Nevertheless, it would be very 
poor accounting to burden one month’s eosts 


Expenses’ | 








[By J. Mahony] 


with the entife amount of the expense; a more 
equitable arrangement would be to apportion it 
over a period of months, and besides subsequent 
operations will be deriving whatever benefits ac- 
crue from the new machine. To do this, it is 
necessary first to adjust the asset accounts; the 
value of the loader (i. e., its cost less whatever 
depreciation had been written off) is no longer 
an asset, but instead has become an expense, a 
charge deferred to future operations. The ad- 
justment on the books between the assets and 
the expenses is accomplished by means of a jour- 
nal entry. Assuming that the cost of the loader 
was $5,400 and that up to the date of its scrap- 
ping a sum of $4,200 had been set aside as a 
reserve for depreciation, the net value of the 
asset (and the amount of the loss) would be the 
difference, or $1,200. The journal entry wiping 
out the balance sheet items and setting up the 
deferred charge would then be as follows: 

Debit: Deferred. Charges... ......5660456.065 6 sage 


Reserve. for depreciation... «2.04... 4,200 
Credit: Machinery and equipment......... $5,400 


(I9XPLANATION: Transferring depreciation value 
of obsolete loader to deferred charges. ) 
The deferred expense may be prorated over any 
reasonable period of time and, in this particular 
case, if the substitution were made in January, 
the loss of $1,200 might well be written in twelve 
monthly instalments, or at the rate of $100 a 
month. If this were satisfactory, the monthly 
transfers from the deferred expense account to 
manufacturing expenses would be accomplished 
by means of a journal entry as follows: 


Debit: Manufacturing expense...... $100 
Obsolescence : 
ee eT ee arr $100 
Credit: Deferred charges... ....2.%. $100 


(EXPLANATION: One-twelfth of obsolescence on 
loader written to expense this month.) 
In the course of time, the deferred charge will 
have been wiped off the books and the loss will 
have been gradually absorbed by manufacturing 
expense. 


Power Purchased 


Many mills find it advantageous to purchase 
electric power, utilizing their own steam for 
maintaining pressure for fire protection, for 
kilns and for general heating purposes. In 
such cases, the power company usually has one 
control meter to register the total power deliv- 
ered, while the consumer has separate subsidiary 
meters to determine the amounts consumed by 
the various departments, and the readings of the 
latter are used as a basis for the distribution of 
monthly power bills. The charge to manufactur- 
ing expense naturally originates in the form of 
the invoice from the power company, and which 
would be vouchered or entered on the purchase 
journal (see Fig. 7, chapter 11, issue of Sept. 
11, 1920), credited to accounts payable and 
charged to manufacturing expense. At the end 
of the month, the purchase journal is totaled, as 
explained in that chapter, and a journal entry 
put thru in the usual manner, in which the power 
item would appear as follows: 


Debit: Manufacturing expense...... $200 
Power purchased : 
| ae eee ri 
So re ara 50 
Credit: Accounts payable.......... $200 


(EXPLANATION : 


Power bill for January, as per 
purchase journal.) 


In the event that invoices from the power com- 
pany are not received in time to get the charge 
on the books before closing, the amount may be 
estimated very closely by meter readings, and 
provision for the accrued charge should be made 
in much the same manner as with the accrued 
liability insurance. 
Rents 

Rents usually originate in the form of in- 
voices from the landlord and should be passed 
thru the purchase journal in the same manner as 
any other purchase. In cases where rentals are 
payable quarterly, semiannually or annually, pro- 


vision should be made by means of accruals to in 
sure the proper amount of expense being set up 
in the current accounting period; that is, a jour- 
nal entry should be put thru each month debiting 
expenses (whether manufacturing, selling, ad. 
ministrative or whatever it may be) and credit 
ing the liability of rentals accrued. Then, when 
the invoice is received, it is charged against the 
accrued liability, thereby wiping ont that ac 
count. 
Royalties 


Whether for the use of special machinery, 
rights of way or rentals, charges for royalties 
should originate in the form of invoices from 
vendors; if, as often happens in this form of 
expense, the vendor fails to render invoices, pro 
vision should be made to get the charge into 
the current accounting period by means of an 
accrued liability account as explained above. 

Saws 

A very heavy item of expense in practically 
every department of a lumber operation is the 
cost of saws. Ordinarily, their use extends over 
a period of months and consequently once they 
have been put into use they form, not an in 
ventory item, but an item of expense deferred 
over a period of future operations. Therefore 
they should be charged to manufacturing ex 
penses on the basis of their estimated life, and 
in the event of breakage, any unabsorbed part 
of their value should be charged to expense in 
the month in which the loss occurred. Some very 
interesting and valuable statistics regarding 
saws, their costs and performances may be cre 
ated in this manner. These remarks of course 
apply primarily to the more expensive types of 
band and circular saws. 

Supplies 

These expenses are handled thru requisitions 
and a requisition register in the same manner 
as coal. 

Taxes 


This charge should include only that part of 
local taxes applicable to manufacturing ex 
pense. Most taxes, of course, whether local, 
municipal, county or State, may in general be 
treated as a form of administrative expense, 
altho it is possible for certain forms of local 
tax to be treated as a manufacturing expense 
Taxes may be either accrued or paid in advance, 
and in charging them to expenses the manner of 
accounting procedure should vary according]ly. 
If paid in advance, the invoice or tax bill should 
be passed thru the purchase journal, and charged 
as a prepaid item deferred to future operations ; 
the amount to be apportioned to each month’s 
expenses is then ascertained, and on that basis a 
journal entry is prepared as follows: 


Debit: Manufacturing expense..... $0 
Taxes: 
TE TOME. 65.5 'nie bww oie e ois 50's $25 
PAM TORE his 6.64 6. 6c Agee seweese 25 
Credit: Prepaid expenses—Taxes..... $50 


(EXPLANATION: Proportion of 


prepaid taxes 
applicable to January, 1921.) : 


If, on the other hand, taxes are acerued and 
are payable at the end of a fiscal period, the 
amount payable must be estimated on whatever 
information is available and a monthly provision 
or accrual made which, at the end of the year, 
will equal the total amount of the tax. The 
amount of the monthly estimate should be jou: 
nalized, debiting expenses and crediting taxes 
accrued. When the amount of the tax becomes 
known, the invoice or tax bill is passed thru the 
purchase journal, credited to accounts payable 
and charged to accrued taxes, so that, theoreti- 
cally at least, the latter account is wiped off the 
books. In practice, however, there is usually 
some small difference, adjustment of which is 4 
matter of simple bookkeeping. 


Special Instances 


These brief comments of course do not cover 
every element of expense that might enter into 
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costs of manufacturing, the idea being instead to 
set a form or precedent to be followed in the 
subsequent determination of costs. One source 
of expense not mentioned above may be brought 
about by unusual spe¢ial purchases, but which 
for one reason or another would not be passed 
thru the supply house or an inventory record. 
This is frequently the case with special minor 
repair parts and the like. Another special in- 
stance is the case of temporary spur railroads 
built to move logs from certain tracts, and 
whose useful life is limited strictly by the quan- 
tity of timber to be removed. The cost of such 
a track is therefore an item of expense deferred 
over a period of operations, and should be dis- 
tributed to manufacturing expenses over a period 
of time governed by the useful life of the equip- 
ment, so that, in the course of time, the value 
of the deferred asset has been wiped off the 
books while manufacturing expenses have grad- 
ually absorbed its cost. This should be handled 
in much the same manner as the item of deferred 
charges explained in connection with obsolescence 
above mentioned, 


Cost of Functions Distributed 


These comments, it is hoped, will give a fairly 
clear idea of the accounts considered as items 
of manufacturing expense and of the manner of 
their segregation to departments. It will be 
noted, however, that some functions of a manu- 
facturing enterprise, while essential to opera- 
tions, are, in themselves, nonproductive or are 
subservient to a number of other operations. 
Shipping, as an instance of the latter, may be 
an expense incurred by any or all the products; 
the departments of power and blacksmith shop 
may be cited as nonproductive, their efforts be- 
ing those of subfunctions contributory to other 
operations. Nevertheless, it is very desirable to 
ascertain the gosts of every function as an entity 
as well as to obtain the costs of the commodities 
produced. To get the latter, the expenses of the 
nonproductive departments should be transferred 
at the end of the month to the productive depart- 
ments, using whatever basis of apportionment 
may be warranted by the circumstances. In the 
present case, as shown on Fig. 21, the cost of 
hauling logs was transferred to the pond expense 
because all the logs hauled from the woods were 
delivered to the pond. Similarly, the sawmill 
cost was increased by the transfer to it of the 
expenses of the lumber yard, shipping, power and 
blacksmith shop, this being done on the purely 
arbitrary assiumption that all of the work done 
by those departments was in connection with 
the production of lumber, an arrangement sufli- 
cient for purposes of illustration. The charges 
in connection with shipping might be prorated at 
the end of the month among the products shipped, 
using as a basis for apportionment the ratio of 
the labor actually devoted to each product; the 
distribution af power would perhaps of necessity 
involve a mere or less arbitrary basis, while 
the distribution of the blacksmith shop expenses 
might be based on the amount of work performed 
for each of the other departments. 


Handling Overhead Expense 


No detailed mention has been made of the ae- 
counts comprising the overhead expenses of gen- 
eral operating:, selling and administrative de- 
partments. The same general conditions govern- 
ing these expemses are found almost everywhere, 
and the accounts included under each caption 
are almost universally the same—hence the 
only further ramark on the question of overhead 
items is to utter a warning that care should be 
exercised in the treatment of overhead expenses 
and that they should not be thrown in with items 
of manufacturing expense. 


Reason for Giving Details 


If at times tome of the explanations of de- 
tailed accounting procedure in this chapter seem 
to border on the unnecessarily profuse, no 
apology is tendered for the fact. The inten- 
tion, it is true, has been to condense as much 
as possible, or :it least as far as consistent with 
what is considered good policy, but experience 
with the results of installations of accounting 
systems in varieus industries has shown that a 
precaution such as a slight overabundance of 
detail saves a great deal of uncertainty and 
misinterpretation ef parts of the general 


scheme. In some instances, it has been found 
on subsequent investigation that the lack of 
such detailed comments has resulted in inter- 
pretations quite contrary to the intentions and 
which have completely negatived the purpose in 
view. 

This System Works 


It may be added that the above manner of 
handling manufacturing expense accounts has, 
in whole and in part, been put into operation in 
several instances and with results which leave 
no question as to its practicability; it has been 
found in every instance to live up to the pur- 
pose for which it was planned; namely, that of 
furnishing the management of an industrial 
concern with a total of manufacturing expenses 
by accounts, by operations and by products— 
and in addition arranged in such a manner that 
it simplifies to a great extent the allied subject 
of cost accounting. 


Segregate Extraneous Costs 


From time to time in the last few years, the 
writer has been engaged in an accounting ¢ca- 
pacity on a number of sawmill operations thru- 
out the country and has noted the great diver- 
geney of opinion among lumbermen as to what 
did or did not constitute expenses applicable to 
the cost of manufacturing. Opinions in the in- 
dustry were so positive and so varied that it 
seemed as if each manufacturer were a law unto 





the financial statements and will not be buried 
along with other expenses in the costs of pro- 
ducing lumber. 


[The next and concluding chapter of this 
series of articles will appear in an early issue. — 
Eprtor. } 


INAUGURATES MAHOGANY AUCTIONS 


NEw York, Feb. 6.—An innovation in New 
York City lumber circles was the auction last 
week of many small lots of mahogany in the 
yards of the Constantine Co. at the foot of 
Seventh Street and East River. C. F. Kidd, im 
port manager of Busk & Daniels, of No. 8 Broad 
way, says he will hold other auctions and that 
if the lumbermen show sufficient interest many 
sales of the kind, at which bargain lots will be 
offered, may be expected. 

Mr. Kidd says he has attended similar sales 
in England and that he plans to conduct the auc 
tions here along similar lines. Busk & Daniels 
ure American representatives of the Belize Es 
tate & Produce Co., one of the oldest cutters of 
mahogany timber in Central America. Head 
quarters of the firm are in British Honduras. 

Mr. Kidd says he now has 700,000 feet of 
mahogany stored in the Constantine yards and 
that he will offer assortments at the sales in 
small lots only. Most of the mahogany and 
teakwood imported by the firm comes from 
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How the 8-Wheeled Wagons Are Used in Bringing Mahogany from the Forests in British Honduras 


himself; certainly there was little or no uni- 
formity and the knowledge of the accounting 
ramifications of the industry as gleaned at one 
mill were of very little assistance at another. 
At one plant, where a commissary and boarding 
house were operated in connection with the 
woods crews, the profit or loss thereon was ap- 
plied against the cost of logging; at another 
mill, the revenue from rentals of dwellings was 
applied as a _ reduction of sawmill expense, 
while at still another, just to mention a few, 
they had elaborate systems of electric lighting 
and water works, largely for the benefit of the 
neighboring town, populated, it is true, mostly 
by employees and their families. The prices 
charged for these facilities were very low, and 
the sawmill was burdened with the entire cost 
of production of water and power, altho it was 
admitted it did not use over 10 percent of the 
former nor over 30 percent of the latter. Un- 
der circumstances such as these, when the rank- 
est of extraneous expenses are charged against 
the cost of manufacturing, how is the manage- 
ment to know whether the results shown by the 
books have been brought about by manufactur- 
ing conditions and, if so, to what extent? Not 
only do such outside issues befog financial state- 
ments, but their inclusion in manufacturing ex- 
penses renders accurate cost accounting almost 
impossible. No matter how necessary these 
and other subsidiary activities may be, they are 
purely extraneous interests, and in accounting, 
they should be treated as such; then, if the 
policy of the company is to furnish electricity 
to the surrounding country at a nominal charge, 
the loss sustained will be indicated as such on 


British Honduras, but it also obtains a good 
deal of teakwood from Burmah. Said Mr. Kidd: 

Business has been slow in the import and export 
line for some time. However, we find a better 
tone and a better feeling in all countries where 
we have dealings. Some of the far eastern coun 
tries, especially India and Japan, are showing up 
better. Business was not quite so good in Janu- 
ary as it was in December, but things are begin 
ning to pick up and we look for a much better 
spring trade than we had in 1921. 

Busk & Daniels bring their lumber direct to the 
New York market in chartered vessels. The Belize 
estate owns its own engines and gets out all of its 
own timber. We are trying the auction plan only 
as an experiment. We Sad quite a good crowd on 
the first day and we intend to let lumbermen gener 
ally know ahead of time when we plan another! 
sale. If interest picks up we will continue to dis 
pose of some of our stock in this manner 


KILL BERRIES TO PROTECT WHITE PINE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—Massachusetts as 
well as other sections of New England must 
choose between white pine timber and the cur 
rant and gooseberry bushes, for they can not 
live together. This was the substance of the 
statements made before the legislative commit 
tee on agriculture by State Conservation Com 
missioner William A. L. Bazeley, Dr. Albert W. 
Gilbert, commissioner of agriculture, and by 
representatives of the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association. All supported a bill now pending 
authorizing an appropriation of $20,000 for the 
extermination of currant and gooseberry bushes 
within a thousand feet of any substantial stand 
of white pine. There has been no opposition to 
the bill at the hearing and it is expected the 
committee will report the measure favorably. 
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TO STUDY AIR SEASONING OF REDWOOD 


MADISON, Wis., Feb. 6.—In connection with 
the nationwide air seasoning project being un- 
dertaken by the Forest Products Laboratory in 
cobperation with various lumber manufacturing 
organizations thruout the country—the aims of 
which were outlined on page 42 of the Feb. 4 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as related 
to southern pine—arrangements have been made 
to study redwood. Field work is to be in direct 
charge of the San Francisco office of the Forest 
Service, altho under the general supervision of 
the laboratory at Madison, from which a man 
will be sent to assist. 

The study will be handled as an association 
affair, and to represent the various conditions 
under which redwood is manufactured the fol 
lowing California plants, two in Mendocino 
County and two in Humboldt County, have been 
chosen by R. F. Hammatt, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association: Hammond Lum 
ber Co., Eureka; Little River Lumber Co., Bul 
winkle; Union Lumber Co., Fort Bragg and the 
Albion Lumber Co., Albion. Identical piles of 
redwood will be placed at each of these mills 
to illustrate the various features of the study, 
and to determine the influence of variations in 
piling methods on the development of stains, 
rot, and decay. Actual work will start as soon 
as organization in other regions is completed. 


MAKES NOTABLE RECORD AS REFORESTER 


GLEN Haven, Micu., Feb. 6.—One of the 
familiar faces seen at nearly every meeting of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, in 
which he was an active official for many years, 
is David Henry Day, who has spent forty-three 
years of his life in Glen Haven, Mich., where, in 
addition to various other interests, he operates 
a sawmill with a capacity of about 3,000,000 
feet a season. Mr. Day was instrumental in 
founding the Michigan Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in the ’80s, and was its first 
president. 

In the line of reforestation in northern Mich- 
igan, Mr. Day has made a notable record, be- 
ing known as the man who has grown a new 
forest on cut-over lands, and owning a second 
growth forest of 1,400 acres that has been de- 
veloped under his personal care and protection 
for forty years. There is some pine and hem- 
lock in the piece, but the greater part is oak, 
ash, cherry, birch and maple. There are second 
growth trees two feet in diameter in the Day 
forest, and today he could begin cutting. He 
will carry on the work of logging, however, on 
other holdings according to the most modern 
and approved methods, and has enough timber 
to keep his mill running several years, without 
touching the 1,400 acres of second growth trees. 
Mr. Day has let nature take her course for the 
most part in growing the new forest. He has 
kept the trees thinned properly and protected 
them from fire and every other destructive in- 
fluence. Government experts use the Day for- 
est for research work, because it is among the 
best timber stands remaining in the middle 
West. 

In a recent issue featuring Mr. Day’s activi- 
ties, the Grand Rapids Herald contained the 
following: 

“King David of the North Country’—that is 
what they call the man who has grown a forest in 
northern Michigan. Twenty years ahead of the 
first reforestation move in Michigan he conceived 
the idea of raising a growth of timber on cut-over 
lands, in order that posterity might reap the har- 
vest so ruthlessly gathered in the pioneer clearing 
days. He has accomplished that purpose in far 
greater degree than any other reforester in Michi- 
gan, because he launched his project years ahead 
of the rest. 

Mr. Day was born in Ogdensburg, N. Y., July 10, 
1854, and went to northern Michigan in 1878. For 
several years he was in the employ of the North- 
ern ‘Transportation Co., operating twenty-four 
steamers from Ogdensburg to points east along the 
lakes. The vessels were owned by Phila Chamber- 
lain, of Detroit, Mich., and Mr. Day came to Glen 
Haven to handle the business out of northern 
Michigan, the Haven being a fuel station, as well 
as the natural outlet for lumber and other prod- 
ucts in Leelanau and other counties. Every dollar 
of his spare earnings he invested in cut-over lands 
in the vicinity of Glen Haven. Later Mr. Day 
went to Traverse City, Mich., where he had charge 
of the Hannah & Lay Mercantile Co.’s pine busi- 


ness for several years, after which he returned to 
Glen Haven and purchased the steamship company’s 
interests at that port. Thruout the forty-three 
years of his life spent in Glen Haven, Mr. Day 
has been associated with every forward movement 
in the region, in addition to a large amount of out- 
side work that includes development in timber, 
agricultural and good roads interests. He has ac- 
quired 8,000 acres of land in Leelanau County, a 
large part of which is devoted to agricultural pur- 
suits. To handle the product from the sawmill, 
Mr. Day has built several miles of narrow gage 
railroad connecting the mill with the dock, which 
he also owns, and an old-fashioned, wood-burning 
locomotive hauls lumber and other produce to the 
lake vessels that land often during the open Michi- 
gan season. The Day landing affords an outlet for 
a large part of Leelanau County’s produce. 


A brief statement of what Mr. Day has ac- 
complished since settling in northern Michigan 
follows: 

Came to 
hundreds of 


$240—now worth 
steamship company 


Glen Haven with 
thousands—-was 





D. H. DAY, GLEN HAVEN, MICH.: 
A Pioneer Reforester of Northern Michigan 


employee—now owns 8,000 acres of land—owns a 
second growth forest of 1,400 acres that has been 
developing under his personal care and protection 
for forty years; brought about establishment of two 
life saving stations on dangerous Lake Michigan 
coast; caused the laying of cable to the South 
Manitou Island, establishing first useful contact 
with the mainland; built and paid for some of the 
best roads in Leelanau County ; organized Michigan 





1920 
Cars Feet 
RD rie Seco sK Goa 2,149 57,001,131 
ON eee A 4,711 115,137,952 
1S SS ree 548 14,644,457 
WGBDINGUOD  ..sccccass 2.071 53,295,369 
North Dakota ....sss00. 1,147 28,517,763 
Bonth Dakota: ....666.5 1,829 49,592,757 
PEIDMCOOUA. a i.e.i.0.4 6 sa ee's 4,207 112,790,951 
WVIPCORMIO: 6.55555 60 ac we 3,668 95,995,652 
Ri co ies bac ahere Ee 4,464 117,451,085 
LO a ere orern 5,087 132,680,909 
MNNNMINI Pe Fie oS renee Suerarenech 683 17,471,525 
Se ea 2,626 70,294,154 
renee a 871 23,455,439 
SORADD © oisie estas @eadare 6 1,179 31,545,233 
fi) 1,036 28,218,796 
LFS ae rane ne 584 16,541,187 
ARC TIEOUTD: eis 0: baiocess ie bes 2,321 61,551,729 
ROPNIID os. ss 8 10055 fo. bis wh 1,390 37,572,327 
RURTUEING hc ie nop.eiaie es Bier 630 17,518,734 
Atlantic coast States.... 8,132 217,029,065 
Other eastern States.... 835 21,807,623 
ROMINER isc lu pees siansiahe wis 27 565,351 
Oklahoma, Texas and 
PAPERS: oc 6 oa 0.0 5-6 o's 181 5,044,250 
oe ere ee $3 832,944 
ACRERIMOTIONED, 56.0 05006. 6. ack stare 425 13,991,954 
Nevada and New Mexico. 2 46,283 
50,834 1,340,594,620 





Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and was its 
first president; raised a famous herd of pure-bred 
Holstein cattle; developed an immense fruit or- 
chard and general. farm; conducts a big lumber 
business; built and operates a_ general store; 
fathered the Western Michigan Development Bu- 
reau and has been its president and central figure 
for years; built a railroad on his land to more effi- 
ciently conduct his business; raised a fine family, 
every member of which is accomplished and a leader 
in social activities. 


His aim—Proper outlet for the rich produce of 
Leelanau County, that juts out into Lake Michigan, 
boasts of some of the best farming and fruit grow- 
ing activities in the State, yet is practically iso- 
ro aa far as adequate railroad service is con- 
cerned, 


PLACED IN CHARGE OF FIR LUMBER SALES 


EvERETT, WAsH., Feb. 4.—C. H. Ditewig, 
formerly of Seattle, Wath., arrived in Everett 
Feb. 1 to take charge of the sales of the Canyon 
Lumber Co., of this city. Mr. Ditewig is well 
known, in the Pacific coast district particularly, 
and comes to the Canyon company with a wealth 
of lumber selling experience. He has had a 
varied experience in the manufacture and selling 
of lumber, especially in the selling end. Mr. 
Ditewig is a native of Peoria, Ill., and gained 
his first lumber experience in the employ of the 
John R. Davis Lumber Co., of Phillips, Wis., 
where he worked in the sawmill and yards, later 
going to East Grand Forks, Minn., to take a 
position as salesman on the road for the Grand 
Forks Lumber Co. Later he was made outside 
superintendent and then sales manager for that 
company. From there he went to Priest River, 
Idaho, as sales manager for the White Pine 
Lumber Co., and was there until the plant and 
town were destroyed by fire in 1905. Following 
this catastrophe Mr. Ditewig spent seven years 
up until 1912 selling lumber on the road. In 
1912 he went into the wholesale Jumber business 
in Vancouver, B. C., but during the stressed 
financial conditions after the war broke out in 
1914, he went to Seattle, where he has been most 
of the time since then connected with the Stan- 
wood Mill Co., of that city. 

In taking hold of the sales end of the busi- 
ness of the Canyon Lumber Co., Mr. Ditewig 
will become associated with one oi’ the most im- 
portant lumber manufacturing cornpanies in the 
Puget Sound district. The Canyon Lumber Co., 
has a very efficient and modern sawmill plant, in 
Everett, where it has exceptional skipping facili- 
ties, both by rail and water. This company, 
thru subsidiary corporations, is assured of an 
excellent supply of high grade fir logs, and its 
product is one that has helped to build an en- 
viable reputation for the company. The mill is 
well equipped for cutting large and long tim- 
bers, and with its large capacity it is in a posi- 
tion to cater to a wide variety of markets. 


REPORT ON WESTERN PINES MOVEMENT 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 4.—Following is the 
annual report compiled by the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, showing the totals 
of shipments and production of western pines 
during 1920 and 1921, and the amount and per- 
cent of total shipped to each State during each 
of the two years. Appended is a table giving 
the cut and shipments for each year since 1910. 





1921 
Percent Cars Feet Percent 
4.25 AB 57,096,150 6.12 
8.59 2,766 69,672,700 7.46 
1.09 527 14,032,558 1.50 
3.97 2,381 62,427.47: 6.69 
2,13 440 11,233,623 1,20 
3.70 498 13,215,358 1.42 
8.41 2,955 78,215,804 8.38 
7.16 2,634 69,292,496 7.42 
8.76 2,510 63,206,871 6.77 
9.89 3,234 85,812,741 9.19 
1.30 421 9,917,459 1.06 
5.24 1,447 37,331,896 4,00 
1.75 47: 12,593,298 1.35 
2.35 1,473 39,740.200 4.26 
2.10 658 17,205,912 1.84 
1.238 527 14,352,807 1.54 
4.59 1,377 35,917,937 3.85 
2.80 782 21,389,934 2.29 
1.37 262 7,341,595 .79 
16.19 7,063 188,814,595 20.23 
1.62 681 18,116,789 1.95 
O04 1 24,880 .00 
ot Ya) 1,675,416 18 
.06 13 274,122 08 
1.04 121 4,326,987 A6 
.00 6 160,728 .02 
100.00 35,411 933,390,490 100.00 
1920 1921 
OE oxime oS ares 1,646,713,854 896,129,042 
Cut exceeds _ ship- 
NE, ss op Wipcereins SOG 319204 rravsccsnons 
Shipments exceed 
GS nixikenesuetee” Gloletewarare es 37,261,348 
Year Cut Shipments 
NE: eee eels, Sees 876,749,147 822,930,944 
Ll | SSE AE re ae 760,396,317 652,777,364 
Li) «ESA SGRG Sepia eae eae saneree 864,994,678 984,934,603 
_! 1 rere eee 889,113,957 837,550,096 
| SRS reese 920,211,72 868,816,097 
BONED 6550 0a outlaw alae 949,056,100 1,008,299,076 
PEPE S.e.a gs 0 3s We oreo 1,174,173,775 1,192,550,962 
T  6aG Her eon ae 1,304,115,774 1,330,298,616 
BRN ive.) p cei sreenyeca a 1,361,455,537 1,155,284,003 
EERE. 53600492800) tb ane ee 1,367,481,749  1,360,226,854 
BN aiiovciscwerceneiacacs ; 713,854  1,340,594,620 
AGE?» Perevirs cesheceniatend 896,129,042 933,390,390 
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ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


TRAINING FOR WOOD USING TRADES 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 6.—At its weekly 
luncheon last Tuesday, the New Orleans Lum- 
bermen’s Club listened to a talk by H. G. Mar- 
tin, director of the Delgado Trades School, a 
local vocational training institution which began 
its work about five months ago and now has a 
total enrolment in day and night classes of 
about seven hundred and fifty. The electrical and 
machinist courses are in greatest favor, while 
because of the long slump in building activity 
the building trades are shunned. Thus, of the 
two hundred and fifty day students enrolled at 
present, only three are taking the carpentry 
course and, of five hundred night students, only 
ten have elected that course. 

During the discussion which followed Mr. 
Martin’s talk, R. G. Robinson, of the Robinson 
Lumber Co., suggested that the students be in- 
terested in cabinet making and wood turning 
courses, pointing out that New Orleans, as a 
center of a great timber and lumber territory, 
offered an exceptionally fine field for furniture 
making and kindred industries and for the man- 
ufacture of popular specialties from short length 
and small sized stuff from the sawmills. Mr. 
Martin pronounced the suggestion an excellent 
one. The club gave him a rising vote of 
thanks for his address. 


SHOULD USE AMERICAN SHIPS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 7.—Representatives of 
the United States Shipping Board and of com- 
panies which are operating lines from New 
Orleans, Savannah and Mobile to United 
Kingdom and other foreign ports with vessels 
secured from the board, were special guests 
ef the Lumbermen’s Club at the semimonthly 
meeting Feb. 4. Addresses were made by Capt. 
W. H. Stayton, president of the Baltimore 
Steamship Co. and a director in the National 
Merchant Marine Association, and by Malcolm 
Stewart, chairman of the Middlewest Merchant 
Marine Committee and manager of the foreign 
trade bureau of the Cincinnati Chember of Com- 
merce, while the following participated in an 
intimate discussion of various phases of the 
service furnished by American vessels: T. Park 
Hay, Shipping Board, St. Louis; N. O. Pedrick, 
Mississippi Shipping Co. (Inc.), New Orleans; 
John B. Waterman, president Waterman Steam- 
ship Corporation, Mobile; George Plant, Trosdal, 
Plant & Lafonta, New Orleans; B. H. Dally, 
general freight agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
St. Louis; T. H. Hubele, Tampa Inter-Ocean 
Steamship Co., New Orleans, and Devereux 
Bacon, Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, Savannah. 

Capt. Stayton, after making the startling 
statement that American ships are carrying only 
29 percent of American imports and exports 
after the Shipping Board had built fourteen 
hundred vessels at a cost of $4,000,000,000 to 
the American people, made a brilliant plea for 
more hearty support of the American merchant 
marine on the part of exporters of lumber at 
Memphis and in the Valley territory. He briefly 
reviewed the history of American shipping. 
He indicated that foreign ship owners were none 
too careful in the handling of American goods 
consigned to them and that the rough manner 
in which they were frequently unloaded served 
as a tremendous handicap to American interests 
seeking foreign outlets. We do not ask you 
to give all your business to American vessels 
but we do insist that you exporters of lumber 
and forest products, in sending your documents 
to your forwarding agents, endorse theron: 
‘‘One half to be given to ships flying the Stars 
and Stripes.’’ 

Mr. Stewart declared that exporters in the 
Valley territory should by all means use south- 
ern Gulf and Atlantic ports in handling their 
exports, not only because rates to these ports 
have been equalized with those to ports on 
the North Atlantic but also because such use 
will eliminate the congestion and loss incident 
to the effort to concentrate all export traffic 
thru ‘‘the neck of the bottle.’’ 

An intimate discussion followed these ad- 
dresses, during which many questions were asked 


and answered in a spirit that suggested that 
both shippers and ship owners are anxious to 
get together for mutual benefit. It was brought 
out that steps are now being taken to have 
Shipping Board vessels operated by private com- 
panies rated as ‘‘ first class’? in order that ma- 
rine insurance thereon may be as cheap as in 
the case of those of foreign registry. It was 
suggested that ocean freight rates be changed 
less often. 

Capt. Stayton pointed out that American 
ships can be built and operated as cheaply as 
foreign ones, given an equal volume of ton- 
nage and an equal number of vessels. 

J. H. Townshend, president of the American 
Overseas Forwarding Co., which books about 90 
pereent of the export tonnage in hardwood lum- 
ber and forest products, stated that he is finding 
Shipping Board service very much improved 
and that he is making more frequent use of 
vessels operated by the board. 

President Thompson announced that a com- 
mittee would be appointed to codperate with the 
entertainment committee and John M. Pritch- 
ard, secretary-manager of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, in looking 
after members of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association during their visit to this 
city March 12-13. 

Three new members were elected: Ben Shef- 
fley, Memphis Band Mill Co., J. A. Pease, Moss- 
man Lumber Co., and W. A. Stillions, Stillions- 
Mingea Lumber Co., all of Memphis. Six ap- 
plications for membership were filed with the 
secretary. There were more than one hundred 
twenty-five lumbermen present. 


t 
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WOULD DISTRICT CUT-OVER LAND 

JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 6—The regular meet- 
ing of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club last week 
was crowded with interesting features. Presi- 
dent Klumb presided. 

The chief speaker was Hon. Sennett Conner, 
speaker of the State house of representatives. 
He dealt with current legislation, taxation and 
the necessity for closer codperation between 
business men and farmers. He said he favored 
a project whereby cut-over lands might be di- 
vided. into districts for the removal of stumps 
and ¢learing, the same as delta lands are di- 
vided for flood control. 

The regular meeting for next week of the 
Lumbermen’s Club will be pretermitted, and 
the entire membership will attend the forum 
meetinyt of the Chamber of Commerce. About 
five hundred business men are expected. Sev- 
eral noted visitors will attend the forum lunch- 
eon, remaining over from the Southern Forestry 
Congress. 

The Lumbermen’s Club will entertain visit- 
ing forestry experts at a dinner Wednesday 
evening. Extensive arrangements are being 
made for this occasion. Roy L. Hogue, presi- 
dent of the Southern Forestry Congress and 
member of the club, will preside. 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE ANNUAL 


Burrao, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Announcement has 
been made that the annual meeting and election 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange will take place 
on March 10. 


ESTIMATES HARDWOOD DEMAND 


NEw OrLEANS, LA., Feb. 7.—Secretary-treas- 
urer Frank F. Fish, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was the principal speaker 
at. the Lumbermen’s Club weekly luncheon to- 
day, and his presence and popularity proved a 
magnet that filled all the club tables, making 
this one of the best attended luncheons so far 
held in 1922. Mr. Fish briefly outlined the 
plans of his association for service of its mem- 
bers in the southern field. In New Orleans ter- 
ritory, where twenty-eight members are enrolled, 
the association has stationed Inspector McSmith, 
with headquarters in this city, and two assist- 
ants. It has stationed representatives also at 
Alexandria and Shreveport, La., Laurel, Miss., 
and in Mobile territory. With these disposi- 


tions of its staff he believed that the associa- 
tion would be able to give the South ‘‘very 
good service.’’ 

Thence Mr. Fish proceeded to an explanation 
of the association’s movement for a sales code 
and its purpose, closing with an invitation to 
all, whether or not members, to attend the June 
meeting in Chicago, where the sales code matter 
will be brought up for final action. 

With respect to the general hardwood lumber 
situation, Mr. Fish said reports indicate that 
mill stocks of upper grades are very scarce. 
Winter production both North and South is 
much below normal. With respect to the hard- 
wood using industries, he thought the indications 
pointed to a very successful year for the furni- 
ture people, estimating their condition and activ- 
ities for 1922 at 90 percent. The motor car in- 
dustry’s estimated figure for the year was 80 
percent. Implement manufacturers were hard 
hit by the decrease of the farmer’s purchasing 
power. As for general building, he expected a 
season of unprecedented activity to open during 
the year. 

He was given a rising vote of thanks at the 
conclusion of his remarks. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 6.—A stated meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city 
was held last Thursday afternoon, following 
the regular luncheon at Boothbys. There were 
over thirty present, including three guests: R. 
KE. Jones, Newell Nessen and L. P. Barber. 

The railroad and transportation committee 
brought up the suggestion that the exchange 
employ a traffic manager but it was found that 
too many of the members did not need one. 
Those who need a traffic manager may form a 
traffic bureau, as the credit bureau was formed. 

Resolutions of regret and sympathy on the 
deaths of Fisher Dalrymple and Samuel H. 
Shearer were read and adopted. 

Joseph P. Comegys reported on interassocia- 
tional arbitration, his report including the rules, 
which were adopted at his suggestion. 

The question of standardization of sizes was 
brought up and thoroly discussed. It was de- 
cided that a committee be formed to work with 
the Pennsylvania committee in preparing a 
schedule of sizes that average retailers would 
stick to, and after this it was proposed to go 
further afield, and finally draw up a code ac- 
ceptable to the entire East. There was a strong 
feeling in the meeting for selling lumber and 
billing it at the exact size it measures when 
sold. Government standards were proposed and 
condemned. 


PROSPECTS ARE ENCOURAGING 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 6.—Orville A. Pier, secre- 
tary of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
believes that the prospects for 1922 in the lum- 
ber business are far more encouraging than last 
year; on account of the prospect of rate reduc- 
tions, less cost for labor and an increase in 
demand. Says Mr. Pier: 


Railroads must buy; bridges and buildings must 
be repaired ; new cars built. The mining industry 
normally uses 750,000,000 feet of timber. Such 
uses in 1922 will greatly exceed the amount used 
in 1921. Lumber used in manufacturing usually 
amounts to several billion feet for furniture and 
allied industries. 

In reviewing conditions in the trade, Mr. Pier 
says: 

From the latter part of 1914 to the end of 
1920, the American lumber industry experienced 
one of the greatest growths ever known in any 
industry in a like number of years. Ships and 
army and navy camps were built of wood; emer- 
gency factories for the manufacturing of war ma- 
terials; thousands of houses for employees and 
troops were built of wood, and thousands of other 
heretofore unthought of uses of wood were evolved. 
In 1921, the industry was far less active. War 
demands ceased. There was very little building 
and far less wood used in manufacturing, paper 
making etc. Many mills were shut down. 


In the eleven months from March, 1921, to 
January, 1922, inclusive, the inspection depart- 
ment of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis 
has inspected 2,537,730 feet of lumber. 
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STRONGER FIR MARKET SHOWN BY SALES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—A tabulated com 
parison of direct sales of fir, covering the final 
month of 1921 and the first month of 1922, 
indicates that the market gained considerable 
strength, tending to verify the forecasts of 
higher price levels. This conclusion is justified, 
notwithstanding the fact that No. 1 vertical 
grain flooring receded slightly in its high price. 
At the same time the low price advanced in 
almost equal degree, thereby decreasing the 
spread between high and low and establishing 
the prevailing price probably on a slightly 
higher Jevel. The comparative figures for De 
cember, 1921, and January, 1922, are: 


No. 1 Vertical Grain Flooring 


December, January, 


1921 1922 
Sales (number) bt, o,f 49 39 
Volume (feet) ......... 398,000 207,000 
Number of prices........ 14 9 
High price $59 $57 
Low price ............ $50.75) $52 
BPUONE 6s bss CPHASEKS $ 8.25 $5 

No. 2 Vertical Grain Flooring 

Sales (number) ........ 216 227 
Volume (feet) ....... 


. 1,330,000 1,070,000 
. 19 14 


Number of prices... 


High price ............ $55 $54 
Low price ............ $39 $47 
WOPON 6c ob ceva sowreee® $16 3 7 
No. 3 Vertical Grain Flooring 
Sales (mumber) ........ 87 79 
Volume (feet) .......... 665,000 578,000 
Number of prices........ é 13 
Migh price .....cieese> $40 $42.75 
LOW PFICe ....ascsccses $25 $30 
BOTCRT ook ke eo detwes $15 $12.75 


4-Inch No. 2 and Better 


Sales (number) 
Volume (feet) 


Stash Grain Flooring 
109 119 
949,000 1,152,000 
13 


Number of prices........ 12 
High price ......sce00e+ $34 $36 
BWW GITECO oo in.o. 96 oceans 0s $22 $25 
er $12 $11 
4-Inch No. 3 Slash Grain Flooring 
Sales (number) ........ 32 37 
Volume (feet) .......... 231,000 284.000 
Number of prices....... 9 12 
High price saree $26 $31 
Low price $16.50 $21.25 
Ce —— $ 9.50 $ 9.75 
6-Inch No. 2 and Better Slash Grain Flooring 
Sales (number) ........ 93 110 
Volume (feet) ........ 395,000 431.000 
Number of prices........ 10 11 
High price ............ $33 $42.50 
EAI SAIOCE 8k. sie sinwisw'e $25 $23.75 
| a a ee £8 $ 8.75 
6-Inch No. 3 Slash Grain Flooring 
Sales (number) ........ 21 20 
Volume (feet) ......... 124,000 115.000 
Number of prices........ 7 9 
Rligm price 2.2... .2cce $33 $35 
COW MTICO. ook hnvawers $25 $25.25 
UNPRRI iccat sera G6 SOW Sr prcy $8 $ 9.75 
5gx4-Inch No. 2 and Better Ceiling 
Sales (number) ........ 227 232 
Volume (feet) ......... 1,302,000 1,456,000 
Number of prices........ bg 18 
LO $38 $35 
LOW DUCE oi cba wce ees $23 $20 
OED: 36. i OS arena wes 3 $10 $10 


5@x4-Inch No. 3 Ceiling 


Sales (number) ........ 44 
Volume (feet) ......... 252,000 241,000 
Number of prices........ 11 14 
IGM PRICE 2 ok cece ewices $27 $29.25 
Low price ...........0.0. $17 $19.50 
BPPCAd 2. wc. ebaceecwss $10 $ 9.75 
6-Inch No. 2 and Better Drop Siding 
Sales (mumber) ........ 238 249 
Volume (feet) ......... 1,702,000 1,914,000 
Number of prices........ 3 1h 
High price 2. .cccswnsacwe $38 $38 
Low price ............. $25 $26 
Spread sichua bes ete aie $13 $12 
6-Inch No. 3 Drop Siding 
Sales (number) ........ 65 8h 
Volume (feet) ......... 458,000 576,000 
Number of prices. ....... 12 cA 
ce ee ae S23.50 $23.50 
Bow Price .....4<4«22<0 $21 $21 
NN 5k oe naa bre Seve $12:50 312.50 
8 and 10-Inch No. 1 Common 
Sales (number) ........ 205 201 
womme (Het)... ccs ca 1,643,000 1,794,000 
Number of prices........ 60 13 
LUC; (ol $13 $16.50 
Low price ............. $ 8.75 $10 
a) A eee a een $ 4.25 $ 6.50 
12-inch No. 1 Common 
Sales (mumber) .... 2... 60 72 
Wee: CENCE) — 57.6.6 ss4-3.0 329,000 384,000 
Number of prices........ 9 11 
CLS Tae eee $14 $17 
Low Ce ea ena $10 $10.50 
| ne a eee rte $ 4 $ 6.50 


2x4-Inch 12-14-Foot No. 1, S&E 


*pepe 


Sales (number) ........ 322 323 
Volume (feet) ..... . +» £281,000 1,307,000 
Number of prices....... 10 14 
High price ......* $12.50 $15.50 
RR TICE is ws wiancis $ 8.50 $ 9.50 
BORCRG 556 Ss enews $ 4 $ 6 


“YOU CAN'T STOP PROSPERITY ” 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—Ralph A. Clark 
and J. H. Prentice, sales manager and _ secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, have returned from a fortnight’s ab- 
sence in California, during which they placed 
themselves closely in touch with business con- 
ditions. In general there is feeling that 1922 
will witness a considerable amount of building* 
in that State, since everywhere there is a short 
age of all kinds of housing. Dealers and busi 
ness men in San Francisco are optimistic as to 
the ultimate results of the year, but they are not 
especially enthusiastic over the immediate pros. 
pect. Mr. Clark says: 


These far-sighted business men are convinced 
that before the year is much older trade of all 
kinds will be moving at a pretty rapid pace. 
The most eager and aggressive optimists | have 
ever seen are those in the southern part of the 
State. Notwithstanding the temporary setback 
occasioned by unprecedentedly cold weather in 
Los Angeles, they are saying, “You can’t stop 
prosperity.’’ In addition to the present building 
movement, which has reached a tremendous ag- 
gregate, they have in mind the alluring prospect 
of an early opening of the copper mines in 
Arizona; and if that development comes to pass 
there undoubtedly will be a tremendous revival 
which will embrace great building activity in 
its general swing. But Los Angeles doesn’t need 
to look elsewhere. There has not been any fall- 
ing off in the demand for building materials, 
except the slowing-up process of the immediaty: 
present, caused by unforeseen wintry weather. 
Gaged by the number of permits, which for 
January, 1922, were more than $8,000,000, as 
compared with about $4,000,000 for January, 1921, 
the building movement will gain a new impetus 
the instant it begins to recover from the tern- 
porary cessation caused by the weather. There 
is congestion of building materials, to be sure; 
but it is also temporary, and will soon straighten 
itself out—and if left to itself it will become 
readjusted at a much earlier moment than 
otherwise. 


EVERY WEEK BETTER THAN LAST 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 4.—B. R. Lewis, vice 
president and general manager of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., has just completed a tour of 
Minneapolis territory, and he returns to Seattle 
as a prophet of vastly better times at an early 
date. In particular, he makes an interesting 
forecast as the result of improved conditions in 
North Dakota, after having thrown off the yoke 
which for a time caused all investors to avoid 
that State. Mr. Lewis says: 


The shifting from bad to better is so marked 
that the change was noticeable even cluring the 
short time | was there. | reached that country 
Jan. 15, and | left there Jan. 27, and during that 
brief interval there was a most interesting and 
instructive improvement. There is no doubt 
that the worst phases of readjustmerit are over, 
that the weak spots have been cleaned up and 
that confidence is returning. In faci, the whole 
proposition is almost entirely a state of mind. 
As to the agricultural regions, you can’t get 
away from the point that the farms are still 
there; that the stock is still there, and in many 
instances the assets are larger than ever. Every 
week is better than the preceding week; and a 
matter of especial interest to lumbermen is the 
big building program, which will start in all the 
cities just as soon as the weather becomes 
favorable. 

! was particularly interested In the change 
that has come over North Dakota, which, as 
everybody knows, has been going thru the hard- 
est siege of any State in the Union, on account 
of the demoralizing effect of the Non-Partisan 
League. Business affairs were ‘in such a state 
of collapse that there wasn’t any credit. Today 
money is returning to the State; and it is a safe 
prediction that within six or ei¢jht months North 
Dakota will be closer to normal than any of the 
adjoining States. The average citizen of North 
Dakota is feeling better; he las regained con- 
fidence; and he is rounding out his mental at- 
titude by an eagerness to go to work. To my 
mind, the people of North Dakota have already 
found the remedy for the ills that have been 
tormenting them—for they have confidence, and 
they are willing to work harci; and right there is 
where they will find the cure. 


Mr. Lewis remarks that the west Coast manu- 
facturers are learning to handle their product in 
a more intelligent way than formerly, in having 
modified their practice of selling direct from the 
saw. He insists that they ought to follow the 
demand, and not trv to foree the trade. 


GETS OPTION ON GOVERNMENT'S PROPERTY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—Maj. E. S. Gram- 
mer, manager of the Admiralty Logging Co., 
confirms the report that he has secured an option 
on the syruce railroad and sawmill in Clallam 
County, Washington. The properties, which 
were under construction by the United States 
Spruce Corporation at the time of the signing 
of the armistice, consist of thirty-six miles of 
railroad running into the timber belt of the 
Olympic Peninsula and an _ electrically-driven 
sawmill, capacity 400,000 feet in eight hours, at 
Port Angeles. In addition to confirming the re- 
port Maj. Grammer authorizes the statement 
that all the essential developments in the trans- 
action to date are set forth in a letter from 
Maj.-Gen. Mason N. Patrick, chief of the air 
service, to United States Senator Wesley L. 
Joues. The letter follows: 


Aly DEAR SENATOR JONES: 

Confirming my conversation with you this morn 
ing, the following are the facts concerning the 
most recent developments in connection with the 
sale of Spruce Production Corporation Railroad 
‘So. 1 and other properties : 

Influenced by the expressed desire of Gov. Hart 
that this railroad should be operated as a common 
carrier and that this condition should be imposed 
upon any purchaser, the secretary of war for 
months tried to obtain reasonable offers from 
parties who would agree to this condition. The 
best offer received for the road as a common Car- 
rier was $500,000. No offer whatever was ob- 
tained for the remaining properties, the hotel and 
sawmill at Port Angeles. 

Recently Mr. Grammer made a proposition to 
purchase the railroad, the hotel, and the sawmill 
for $1,500,000, this sum to be paid in instalments 
——$150,000 at once, $150,000 on Dec. 31, 1924; 
and $150,000 on Dec. 31 of each year following, 
until the total amount is paid; interest on deferred 
payments to be at the rate of 2 percent. Mr. 
Grammer attached to this offer the condition that 
in case he should be required to operate the rail- 
road as a common carrier at any time during the 
life of the contract, the price to be paid for the 
properties should be reduced by $500,000. This 
proposition was regarded as the best which could 
be obtained. 

In order that the governor might be fully in- 
formed, the secretary of war directed the president 
of the United States Spruce Production Corpora- 
tion to confer with the governor, to explain fully 
to him the nature of the proposed option, and to 
secure, if possible, his approval of this proposition. 
On Jan. 16, 1922, the president of the United 
States Spruce Production Corporation conferred 
with the governor, explained to him the offer of 
Mr. Grammer, told him, also that Mr. Grammer 
had previously guaranteed in writing to haul at 
cost all logs from fallen trees delivered to railroad 
within three years up to the limit of available 
rolling stock. 

The governor would not definitely approve the 
plan of option, but indicated his belief that nobody 


would log the down timber. He farther quoted 
parts of letters he had received from Senator 
Jones, and his own reply thereto, informing 


Senator Jones that he was finished with the rail- 
road and would leave the matter in the secretary’s 
hands. He told the president of the United States 
Spruce Production Corporation to communicate 
these facts to the secretary of war. 

With all the facts before them, and after this 
interview with the governor, the Spruce Produc- 
tion Corporation officials strongly recommended 
approval by the secretary of war of the proposed 
option to Mr. Grammer. The matter was laid 
before the secretary of war and his attention was 
particularly called to the fact that no reasonable 
offer could be obtained for the purchase of the 
railroad on a common carrier basis and that even 
if the railroad were sold on this basis at a serious 
sacrifice, the sawmill and the other property would 
still remain unsold and the sawmill would not be 
operated, 

After mature consideration, believing that he 
had done everything in his power to secure a rea- 
sonable offer for this railroad to be operated as a 
common carrier, the secretary finally authorized 
closing with Mr. Grammer, giving him the option 
on the above terms, modified, however, so that in 
case he should be required to eperate the railroad 
as a common carrier, the reduction in price would 
be proportionate to the length of time which had 
elapsed after the contract of sale had been closed. 
In other words, the amount of this reduction dur- 
ing the first year after the sale of the railroad 
would be the full sum of $500,000 and in subse. 
quent years would be redueed so that in the last 
year of the life of the contract, the reduction 
would be merely a nominal sum. 


The option to purchase the railroad upon these 
terms has been given to Mr. Grammer and the 
secretary has directed the president of the United 
States Spruce Production Corporation to confer 
again with the governor of Washington to acquaint 
him fully with all the details. The secretary be- 
lieves that upon further consideration the gov- 
ernor of Washington will find that the action taken 
is best for the United States und for all other 
interested parties. 
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AUSTRALIAN-AFRICAN BUSINESS REVIVING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—That Australia is 
shaping up for west Coast lumber is attested by 
a recent visit here of E. G. Hutchinson, manager 
of the State timber yards at Sydney, N. S. W. 
Mr. Hutchinson not only covered the fir field, 
and left orders aggregating 2,000,000 feet, but 
it is understood he took on a considerable sup- 
ply of redwood during a visit to California. He 
has also lined up some business for future re- 
quirements. He is now on the high seas bound 
for home. His cargo of 2,000,000 feet of fir 
has been booked for late February or March 
sailing. Australia last year took only a small 
amount of lumber, the aggregate being probably 
about one-fourth of the usual quantity. 

That the Australian outlook for 1922 is dis- 
tinetly hopeful is stated by Trade Commissioner 
J. S. Sanger, in a recent cable from Melbourne. 
He bases his view on combined influences aris- 
ing from increasing export trade, a higher value 
of the pound sterling, which rose from $4.15 
Dec. 15, 1921, to $4.22 Jan. 13, 1922, lower 
freight rates, decreasing stocks of imported 
merchandise, and such improvement in banking 
conditions as to render it easier to obtain eredit. 
The entire situation shows marked recovery in 
economic conditions. The wheat crep is good, 
and the wool clip has been handled satisfac- 
torily. There has been a further advance in the 
value of the pound sterling since the Sanger 
report was received, and all told the country is 
in much better shape than at any time since the 
war, 

The visit of Mr. Hutchinson is regarded as 
the forerunner of increasing business in Aus- 
tralia. 

It is reported also at the headquarters of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. that 
South Africa is likewise showing signs of a 
business revival that will probably result in a 
renewal of lumber shipments to that country. 


DISCUSS PROPOSED PORT DISTRICT 


Port ANGELES, WASH., Feb. 4.—Timber own 
ers in Clallam County are more or less exercised 
over a meeting held at Forks last week at which 
a plan was submitted for the creation of a port 
district and the development of a harbor at the 
mouth of the Quillayute River. Under a law 
passed by the last legislature there is a loosely 
drawn statute whereby such a port district may 
be created, if supported by the voters of the 
district, and the proposed improvement may be 
financed by the floating of a bond issue based on 
the taxable value of the property in the dis 
trict. 

At the meeting in Forks the proposition pre 
sented by J. M. Clapp, former United States 
assistant engineer, his argument in support of 
the project being that a way would thereby be 
opened for salving timber blown down by the 
wind storm of a year ago. It is said that the 
proposed harbor at the mouth of the Quillayute 
would admit steam schooners and vessels not ex 
ceeding thirty feet of draft, and also would be 
wide enough for floating log rafts to the open 
sea. The tributaries of the Quillayute are the 
Bogachiel, Dickey, Sol Due, Calawa and other 
streams, which have their source in some of the 
finest timber regions of the peninsula. The 
ultimate expenditure it is estimated would run 
into millions of dollars, and it is stated that 
an effort will be made to secure the aid of the 
Federal Government. Among the names men 
tioned in support of the project are: Theodore 
Rixon, commissioner of Clallam County; J. EK. 
James, W. E. Ritchie, Joseph Marsh, W. F. 
Taylor, C. D. Maxfield, George W. Groffman, 
Van Shearey, J. E. Mansfield, A. B. Copeland, 
Nels Nelson, J. A. Martin, and Charles Ander- 
son, all residents of Clallam County. 

As opposed to the project, it is stated that 
non-residents and non-voters in the proposed 
district own the large majority of the timber 
‘hat would-be taxed in order to develop the 
harbor at the mouth of the Quillayute. Among 
heavy timber owners are: Clallam Lumber Co., 
a4 subsidiary corporation of James D. Lacey & 
“o.; Goodyear Logging Co., Milwaukee Land 
Co., Henry & Larson, Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Iinois Timber Co., Bradley Estate, and 


Merrill & Ring Logging Co. The holdings em- 
brace an estimated total of from 8,000,000,000 
to 10,000,000,000 feet, at a valuation of about 
$2 a thousand, or from $16,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000. 

It would not be surprising if the supporters 
of the plan were to encounter opposition at the 
outset, since there is a belief that the law, if 
enforced, would mean virtual confiscation of a 
large amount of property. The counter move 
undoubtedly would be to throw the entire matter 
into the superior court, secure a decision touch- 
ing the constitutionality of the law, and then 
if necessary carry the litigation to the court of 
last resort. It is a certainty that there are 
many obstacles in the way of the creation of the 
port district and the building of a harbor at 
the mouth of the Quillayute. Among them is 
a belief that the scheme is impracticable and 
chimerical, and that the net result would be to 
impose a heavy burden on the timber resources 
of the district without affording an adequate 


return, 
°CRAAABBEBABaES 


WIN FIGHT FOR LOWER RATES ON LOGS 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 4.—A sweeping vic- 
tory for the lumber interests of Washington 
State was won yesterday with the announcement 
from Olympia of the decision by the State de- 
partment of public works on the log rate ease, 
which has been bitterly fought for more than 
a year between the railroad companies and the 
lumber interests. The department’s order grants 
an approximate reduction of 171%4 percent in 





An Optimistic Dealer 


1 have just bought a hundred cars of 

. lumber and am starting to California. I 

, mention this only to indicate to you my 

personal feeling of optimism—Extract 

from letter from an Illinois retailer to the 
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the present log tariffs, orders freight charges 
computed on a basis of actual loading, and di- 
rects that a reduced rate be charged when cars 
not equipped with steel bunks are furnished. 

The log list of special tariffs now in force 
is done away with and all log tariffs are to 
be computed on a basis of the actual mileage 
involved. In announcing the decision the de- 
partment declares that the carriers made er 
roneous calculations and assumptions in ar- 
riving at the figures which they introduced 
in their testimony at the hearings on the case, 
and orders the new schedules filed by the rail 
roads in December canceled. The reduced rates 
ordered by the department are to become ef- 
fective within twenty days. 

The new rates will be based on a charge of 
$1.15 a thousand feet for a haul of five miles 
or less, with an increase of 10 eents for each 
additional five miles of haul. 

The decision goes at length into the investi- 
gation made by the department into the actual 
cost of operation in the log traffic. The depart- 
ment finds that there is no traffic in the United 
States directly analagous to this business, and 
points out that the lumber industry, which 
utilizes the raw material, supplies the carriers 
with 65 percent of the outgoing traffic from the 
State. It also points out that the traffic is prac- 
tically continuous; that it is profitable, as the 
heavy loads are all hauled down grade and the 
empties up grade,and that the equipment is inex- 
pensive and does not require the use of expen 
sive terminal facilities, these facilities in most 
eases being furnished by the lumber mills. 

The fight for lower log rates was begun more 
than a year ago and developed into one of the 
most bitterly contested affairs of the kind ever 
held in the Northwest. Three separate hearings 
were held and an enormous mass of testimony 
introduced by both sides. Practically the en- 
tire lumber industry of the State lined up 
against the railroads in the case and the result is 
an important victory for the lumbermen. In 
announcing the decision, the department ex- 
presses the hope that the lower rates ordered 
will increase the log traffic materially and thus 
bring increased prosperity to loggers and car- 
riers alike. 


JAPANESE DEMAND COMES WITH A RUSH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—Substantial signs 
of an awakening of Japanese inquiry appeared 
this week with the repairing of the breaks in 
telegraphic communication. The cable service 
had been interrupted for ten days, and messages 
by wireless, to Honolulu, to Midway Islands and 
thence to Japan, had been held up for five days. 
With the reéstablishing of the service, business 
began to show with all the appearance of a rush. 
In one day the exporting firm of L. H. Ives 
& Co. received messages covering more than 
4,000,000 feet, embracing practically every kind 
of west Coast wood—fir, cedar, spruce and hem. 
lock, both in logs and flitches and the finished 
product. With other firms the experience was 
much the same, it appearing that Japanese in- 
terest had been keenly aroused. Exporters 
are confident that the business will assume satis- 
factory volume, and many of them predict great- 
er business in 1922 than in 1921. 

As to Japanese business, it is well to bear in 
mind that December and January are settle- 
ment periods, when it is customary to pay all 
debts, liquidate all loans, and refinance busi- 
ness enterprises for the following year. Here- 
tofore the lull on this account, in the fir trade, 
has not been noticeable, because the volume, as 
compared with the grand total of fir business, 

yas of no consequence, 


During the latter part of 1921 the Japanese 
business was heralded as a life-saver for the 
fir industry, and indeed it was a very welcome 
addition. Nevertheless, this attractive field ab 
sorbed only about 4 percent of last year’s cut 
of Washington and Oregon. It follows that any 
slight decrease in Japanese demand, while it 
might be felt by individual mills which have 
been eatering to that market, would in the end 
have little effect on the general situation. 


Further than that, outside of the temporary 
slowing up, is the assurance from every authen- 
tic source of information to the effect that 
Japan will continue to want lumber during 
1922; and that, if the domestic demand does 
not become so much more attractive as to force 
prices up, the Japanese will continue to take 
fir and other west Coast forest produets. 


PRESENTED WITH TOKENS OF FRIENDSHIP 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Feb. 4.—Complimentary to 
Charles W. Johnson, who has become connected 
with the Duncan Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
as vice president in general charge of opera 
tions, more than three score Seattle lumbermen 
assembled at dinner at the Metropolitan Club 
this evening. There was a varied musical and 
literary program, in charge of President Roy A. 
Dailey and Executive Secretary Frank F. Rouze, 
and a number of personal tributes were paid to 
the worth and sterling qualities of Mr. Johnson. 
The climax of the evening was reached when 
Harry I. Worth, general manager of the J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Co., made an eloquent speech 
of presentation in which he tendered to the 
guest of honor a substantial evidence of the 
esteem in which Mr. Johnson is held. It took 
the form of a beautiful gold pencil and a pen, 
each suitably engraved ‘‘To Mr. Charles W. 
Johnson, from His Seattle Lumbermen Friends.’’ 
A pencil, the point of which was so blunted that 
‘‘Tt can never figure against Seattle,’’ and a 
pen ‘‘ Warranted to write a check for a million 
dollars.’’ Mr. Johnson made a feeling respouse, 
in which he assured his auditors that after all 
the true measure of success is friendship, of 
which he had been accorded full measure. Dur- 
ing the evening brief speeches were made by 
Sherman L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co., and by Lou R. Fifer, of 
the L. R. Fifer Lumber Co., who during the last 
fifteen years has been a close and intimate busi- 
ness associate of Mr. Johnson. W. M. Marshall, 
of the Red Cedar Post & Lumber Co., gave an 
excellent rendition of a farewell song; and Gor- 
don H. MeDonald, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., enlivened the assemblage with a number of 
humorous stories. Mr. Johnson will leave for 
Portland at once in order to assume his new 
duties as vice president of the Duncan Lumber 
(o. 
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MAINE LUMBERING MUCH CURTAILED 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 7.—Employment agents 
specializing in lumber labor say this is the dull- 
est winter in the memory of livng man in the 
Maine woods. Those familiar with the Pine 
Tree State’s lumber industry report that less 
than half the usual quantity of pulpwood, and 
only a few million feet of long logs will come 
down the Penobscot River this spring. Like 
conditions prevail all over the State. Small 
operators are not cutting this season and the 
large woodpulp companies have curtailed oper- 
ations at least 50 percent, for they are heavily 
overstocked with wood cut last year and even 
earlier, Probably not more than 10,000,000 feet 
of long logs will come down to Bangor by 
river this year. 

Woodmen’s wages have been sent down with 
a bang from the almost fabulous war time rates 
by the slump in woods operations. Men were 
getting $3.50 a day and all found only two years 
ago for work which now commands only $1 
to $1.25 a day, and while in war times and 
even in the winter of 1919-20 and 1920-21 there 
were more jobs than men, this winter there are 
three men to one job. For the axmen it is, in- 
deed, a lean and hungry time. In the olden 
days of Maine lumbering, made famous by fact 
as well as by many writers of popular fiction, 
the very best of the native woodsmen were glad 


when November came around, and a long, cold 
winter faced them, to get $16 to $24 a month to 
go into the woods, walking much of the 60 to 
100 miles from Bangor to the lumber camps with 
their dunnage bags on their backs, and satisfied 
with a bunk in a rough log camp and a menu 
composed chiefly of pork and beans. 

In those haleyon days the price of. spruce 
stumpage was seldom more than $1.25 and $2 
for a thousand feet looked very liberal indeed. 
Logs could be sold at a nice profit for $6 to 
$9 a thousand feet for hemlock in boom, and 
$10 to $13 for spruce. Lumber was so cheap 
that anybody could build some sort of a house. 
Hundreds of common laborers in Bangor and 
neighboring towns improved the opportunity 
of cheap lumber and correspondingly cheap land 
to build their own homes, and most of these 
sturdy dwellings are standing today, for they 
were built of the best the Maine woods pro- 
duced. In some of these old homes there are 
hewn pine sills 12 inches square, and many of 
the floor and wall boards of pine 24 inches wide 
or more. Spruce lumber which at one time in 
1919 reached $63 to $65 a thousand feet now is 
quoted at $40 to $45 for dimension and $32 
to $40 for random. Thruout the eastern section 
of Maine the landscape is dotted with piles of 
deteriorating pulpwood for which there is no 
demand to speak of, the big manufacturers hav- 
ing young mountains of the same stuff heaped 
near their mills. 


CHANGES IN ARKANSAS PERSONNEL 


PINE Buurr, ARK., Feb. 6.—As a result of the 
resignation last week of C. H. Murphy as man- 
ager of the Saline River Hardwood Co., several 
important changes in the personnel of the 
Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Co. were an- 
nounced today. Both companies are controlled 
by the Long Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo. 


J. M. Sowards will continue as general man- 
ager of both plants and at the head of Long- 
Bell interests in Arkansas. W. A. Bohnert, 
chief clerk in the Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber 
Co.’s offices here, is made assistant general man- 
ager, in general charge of the auditing and ac- 
counting department and outside superintend- 
ent of the Saline River plant. Ellis Robbs is 
made assistant to Mr. Bohnert in the account- 
ing department. Jules T. Borreson will have 
general charge of the purchase of hardwood 
lumber for the flooring plant. O. F. Brewster 
will be superintendent of plant operations in 
the pine department. 


C. H. Murphy has been manager of the Saline 
River Hardwood Co. since its organization eight 
years ago. He resigned to become secretary 
and manager of the Superior Oak Flooring Co., 
which perfected its organization here yesterday, 
with R. Carnahan as president. 





PLEDGE SUPPORT TO PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


One hundred percent support in its Statewide 
publicity campaign for-lumber was pledged the 
State association by the Northern Illinois Lum- 
bermen’s Club at its annual meeting held at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, last Thursday after- 
noon, <A resolution putting the organization 
squarely behind the movement of winning the 
public’s confidence for the industry thru the 
medium of the press was unanimously adopted, 
and a strong committee appointed to codperate 
with the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association in this matter. Charles 
L. Schwartz, of Naperville, Ill., secretary of the 
Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club, was chosen 
chairman of this committee, assisted by C. B. 
Moore, of Aurora; Harold Harbaugh, of High- 
land Park; Emmet Geter, of Plano; W. A. 
Baethke, Glen Ellyn, and Ralph Herring, of 
Hinsdale. 


This action was taken after George Wilson- 
Jones, secretary of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, had explained 
what this organization proposed to do to bring 
about a better understanding between the public 
and the retail lumber dealer. The big trouble 
with the retailer heretofore has been that he al- 
ways has kept quiet about himself, said Mr. 
Jones, having permitted the public and the press 
to misunderstand, misrepresent and abuse him 
roundly without having let out a squeak in his 
own defense. He told how the LaSalle County 
Lumbermen’s Club about a year ago determined 
to put its case before the newspaper editors and 
the people-in its territory and what wonderful 
results had been obtained. He told of the wide 
spread of the LaSalle idea, and how the State 
association had determined to follow up ex- 
cellent local achievement with a Statewide, 
sledge hammer, advertising and publicity cam- 
paign along the same lines. He said that the 
State had been divided into twenty-eight sepa- 
rate districts, in each of which a separate drive 
for truth and justice for the lumber industry 
would be conducted, and that a large commit- 
tee was now at work collating the details of the 
campaign. The proposition is going strong, he 
declared. He bespoke the club’s wholehearted 
cooperation in the campaign—and got it. 

W. A. Stevens, of Hunter, Stevens & Co., 
LaSalle, one of the originators of ‘‘the LaSalle 
idea,’’ followed Mr. Jones with a strong declara- 
tion in favor of the publicity campaign. C. B. 
Moore, of Aurora, and several others expressed 
themselves similarly. 

The business meeting of the club was opened 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon by President E. 8. 
Todd, of White & Todd, Aurora, who called 


on Secretary Schwartz for his annual report. 
Mr. Schwartz confined his remarks chiefly to 
the necessity for the press reaching a proper 
understanding of the retail lumber dealer’s busi- 
ness and problems, so as to avoid distorted pub- 
licity, and urged upon the members to take 
the editors into their full confidence. He then 
requested President Todd to call upon members 
from various sections to tell regarding condi- 
tions and prospects in their various territories. 


In response to the president’s request, T. H. 
Johnston, of Kewanee, gave his opinion that 
the conditions are not the best at the present 
time, this year will produce a fair amount of 
business. He looked for slackness in trade dur- 
ing the first half of the year, and for an im- 
provement during the second half. He reported 
that general feeling appears to be more opti- 
mistic than it has been, which is always con- 
structive. ‘Business will not develop with a 
rush,’’ he said, ‘‘but things are surely on the 
upgrade and if prosperity does not come sooner 
it will come later.’’ 


Charles Harbaugh, of Highland Park, stated 
that he did not see any promise of immediate 
improvement, but he had no fears of the fu- 
ture. D. J. Brown, of Streator, reported that 
open shop has been declared in that city and 
that union labor is up in arms, creating an 
unfavorable situation. There is much building 
in sight in Streator, however, and activity is 
certain, once the current labor difficulty is set- 
tled. 


Robert L. Jones, of the Fred A. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., Rockford, said that the outlook in the 
Corn Belt is not very encouraging. ‘‘How- 
ever,’’ he added, ‘‘hogs are selling higher and 
if wheat holds its recent advances, farmers may 
be able to pay their bills and do a little build- 
ing besides. In the towns, for example Rock- 
ford, business is fair and the outlook reasonably 
good. But 1922 will from all current indica- 
tions be a year necessitating contraction. The 
retailer must shave his overhead expenses to 
the bone, must be satisfied with a smaller margin 
of profit, and must keep his nerve, at the same 
time meeting his competitor half way.’’ Mr. 
Jones warned against price cutting, which would 
be sure to prove disastrous, particularly during 
a period such as this. 

J. W. Paddock, of Evanston, Ill., said that 
the lumber business in southern Illinois would 
be poor until the prospective coal strike is ad- 
justed; that where oil is produced, conditions 
are better, and in the Corn Belt pretty bad. 
In cities like Springfield, Decatur, . Danville, 


and on the north shore of Chicago there is ac- 
tivity and the outlook for spring business is 
bright. . : 

R. C. Clark, Chicago representative for the 
Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., when asked 
as to the percentage of current sales in Illinois, 
stated that according to his experience they do 
not exceed 50 percent of normal. ‘‘But,’’ he 
said, ‘‘if it doesn’t stop raining in the South 
pretty soon, we won’t have any lumber .to sell 
anyway.’’ ng 

Theodore I. Laist, Chicago representative for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, addressed the meeting on antishingle“egis- 
lation and building codes discriminating against 
lumber. He asked members to call to the atten- 
tion of the association all cases of which they 
have knowledge, so that it could use its influence 
to defeat them. He also said that the National 
association is preparing a correspondence course 
on the qualities and uses of wood which will be 
free to everyone interested. 

A. H. Holcom, of Sycamore, said that trade is 
fairly good in that section. Factories are 
operating and are contributing prosperity to the 
city. Homes are badly needed and some figuring 
is being done. In the country districts, how- 
ever, the situation is not so favorable, and buy- 
ing will be slow for some time. W. A. Baethke, 
of Glen Ellyn, said that business in that locality 
was better last year than for the eighteen 
preceding years, and that he looks for an equal- 
ly good business in 1922. 

The report of the nominating committe was 
then presented by its chairman, Charles Hay- 
wood, of Elgin, who said that the agreement 
was that no change in officers should be made. 
President Todd remonstrated against this de- 
cision, saying that the association needed more 
forceful leadership than his, and the response 
was a unanimous vote ignoring his protestations 
and adopting the committee’s report. 


A resolution was then presented by Robert L. 
Jones, of Rockford, at the request of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, con- 
demning the surfacing of Douglas fir dimension 
green from the saw, which resolution was passed. 


The meeting then adjourned, and a delight- 
ful dinner was served at the hotel at 6:30 
o’elock. 


THRU THE worRK of the Massachusetts For- 
estry Association the lands bordering the Mo- 
hawk Trail, the State’s most scenic highway, 
have been designed as a State owned forest. 
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Greater Success Thru Personal Service and 
Improved Methods Is Goal of Michigan Dealers 


FLINT, Micu., Feb. 3.—The morning session 
of the second day of the annual convention of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was opened with the singing of ‘‘ America.’’ 
Following the singing a very interesting and in- 
structive film of operations of the Pacifie Lum- 
ber Co., logging, manufacturing, drying and 
shipping redwood lumber, was shown. 

At this session F, C. Westover, of Bay City, 
presided. He introduced as the first speaker, 
F. H. Beckmann, of Spokane, Wash., who spoke 
on ‘‘Selling Personal Service.’’ 


Personal Service Needed in Retailing 


Years ago, Mr. Beckmann said, there was no 
need and no thought of personal service in the 
lumber business because the home builder went 
into the woods, cut the timber, hauled the logs 
to the mill to be sawed and took the boards 
home where he built his own dwelling. Now, 
however, with the division of labor and diversi- 
fying of employment, the manufacturer, jobber, 
wholesaler, retailer and consumer have become 
facters in the distribution and utilization of 
lumber. It becomes necessary for the success 
and prosperity of the industry that all combined 
shall give personal service and promote in every 
way possible the good will of the industry. 


The Fighter for Business Will Get It 


The speaker said that people have so long 
been doing business on an advancing market 
that they have forgotten how to do it on a 
declining market. High prices, he said, do not 
necessarily mean prosperity; the test of pros- 
perity is the purchasing power of the dollar. 
The consumer must be taught to buy on a 
declining market, and he must be taught by 
salesmanship. Ninety percent of the goods sold 
are distributed at retail, and of every hundred 
people who enter the retail store only forty-five 
make purchases; the other fifty-five do not buy. 
The lumber industry needs more salesmanship. 
The year 1922 need scare nobody, Mr. Beck- 
mann said. Conditions will be what we make 
them. The man who fights for business and goes 
out after it will get his share. 


Lower Costs Will Bring Consumer Demand 


The next speaker was D. W. Martin, of the 
publie relations department of Swift & Co., 
Chieago, and his subject was ‘‘Some Business 
Fundamentals.’?’ Mr. Martin said that busi- 
ness fundamentally is merely an exchange of 
produets or service. Present conditions are due 
to a maladjustment between the various factors 
of business. The war was an economic debauch, 
which caused high prices, inflation and expan- 
sion; and its ending brought collapse. Ex- 
pansion is an easier operation than deflation, 
but deflation is necessary. No lasting good 
comes from abnormal prices. The dearth of 
demand called for deflation, which in turn made 
losses inevitable. 

The problem now confronting industry is re- 
duced production cost, bringing commodities to 
a level where the consumer can take hold of 
them, This necessitates asking labor to take its 
share of deflation, tho labor can not see that 
necessity, because suspicious of the employer, 
who, it thinks, will absorb the saving on wages 
in profit. An equilibrium must be established 
between the costs of labor and of materials. 
The people of Europe, he said, are going back 
to work, and in order to participate in the 
world’s markets, American production costs 
must come down. 


Public Favor Will Reward Sincere Service 

Employers and producers must recognize the 
right of the public to know the fundamentals 
of the causes that control business. The public 
must have the real facts in order that it may 
draw sound conclusions. Too much opinion 
now is based on misinformation, and the public 
good will is necessary to the prosperity of busi- 
ness. The next ten years, Mr. Martin said, will 
see a persistent effort on the part of industry 
to acquaint the public with the facts. The 


public wishes to be fair and will be fair; but 
it has a just cause to ask that success in busi- 
ness shall be conditioned upon a sincere effort 
to serve the public and contribute to the public 
welfare. 

There has been, the speaker said a recent 
hardening of prices, a releasing of credits and 
a more reasonable attitude of labor. There is 
urgent need of a lower cost of production. Here- 
after there must be more of the spirit of live 
and let live between labor and capital. This is 
true not only of the United States but of the 
world. Everybody must work hard and pay up. 


Efficient Distribution Is the Big Problem 


The speaker following Mr. Martin was L. R. 
Putman, Chicago, directing manager American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, whose subject 
was ‘‘ Efficient Distribution.’’ Mr. Putman said 
that the lumberman is ‘‘just one jump ahead 
of the farmer’’ because he cuts a vegetable off 
from the land, leaving it for cultivation by the 
farmer. The lumberman is supplying a neces- 
sity, shelter, and it is necessary that all branches 
of the industry work together to get the lum- 
ber from the forest to the consumer at the low- 
est possible cost. To do this it is necessary 
to get the personal touch into business, giving 
the consumer the right price and real service. 

The problem before the industry now is one 
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of distribution, Mr. Putman said; and in solving 
this problem it is essential that everybody 
‘‘shoot straight and play fair.’’ He then told 
of the effort of his organization to make an 
agreement to arbitrate part of every sales con- 
tract. This means, he said, that honest men 
must stand for what is right and eliminate the 
crook from the field. He referred to the Ameri- 
can Lumber Congress to be held in Chicago 
April 6; which, he said, would be composed of 
one-third manufacturers, one-third wholesalers 
and one-third retailers. Thru this congress, Mr. 
Putman said, the industry should get together 
so that in pushing the sale of lumber all will 
tell the same story and present a united front 
in getting the truth before the public. 


Lumberman Should Be Community Builder 


Jack Dionne, of Houston, Tex., secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, the next 
speaker, took for his subject ‘‘ Modern Methods 
of Publicity.’’ There has been a notable im- 
provement in lumber selling methods, Mr. Dionne 
said; and there are now many retailers who are 
not mere handlers of boards, but are servants 
of the public, able to translate building mate- 
rials into the language of homes. These mod- 
ern lumber merchants understand the signifi- 
eance of the Jumberman to his community as a 
trafficker in human happiness. Such lumber 


merchants hold their position to be a steward- 
ship and they undertake to have an index of 
the community’s needs. Nowadays a dealer in 
lumber may be either a modern building mate- 
rial merchant or the manager of a wood yard. 
The lumberman should be the father, the maker 
of the community, and must know its needs and 
be prepared to supply them; the lumber office 
should be the home of the community’s building 
business and should be attraetive and suggestive 
of aa possibilities of lumber as a building ma- 
terial. 


Movie of Coast Shingle Manufacturing Shown 


M. A. Scharp, of Muskegon, presided at the 
afternoon session; introducing as the first 
speaker H. 8. Stronach, of Seattle, Wash., rep- 
resenting the West Coast Forest Products Bu- 
reau. Mr. Stronach gave a lecture illustrated 
with stereoptican slides showing lumbering op- 
erations and the manufacture of cedar shingles. 
Mr. Stronach’s talk and the pictures accompany- 
ing it were of an instructive and educational 
character, designed to ‘show the difficulties to 
be overcome in the making of cedar shingles and 
incidentally making known the beauty of the 
scenery in the Pacific Northwest. 

The next feature of the program was an ex- 
hibition of ‘‘Mind Reading and Telepathy,’’ 
given by Austin Jenison and Norman B. Cove, 
of Lansing, both lumbermen. This performance 
was very entertaining and served to demonstrate 
that the Michigan association need not go out- 
side of its membership for variety of entertain- 
ment. 


Must Go Back to Old Business Methods 


The final address of the afternoon was that 
of Norman Johnson, Richmond, Va., who spoke 
on ‘‘The Business Outlook and Review.’’ Mr. 
Johnson said that the average lumberman is 
more pessimistic than actual conditions justify. 
All that is necessary is that lumbermen should 
remember that the easy times are over and they 
must unlearn much of the methods pursued while 
times were easy and go back to those of the 
period prior to 1913. Conditions during the 
period of inflation made prosperity, not smart- 
ness. Business is a science, and to succeed the 
lumberman must know the conditions in his 
community, and he must know his own costs. 
In times past, he said, retailers failed because 
they did not sell at a profit; now the danger 
is that they will load the consumer up at prices 
he can not pay. 


Real Merchant Will Prosper in 1922 


Mr. Johnson predicted that retailers would 
liquidate between now and March 1, and those 
who will prosper will be the dealers who buy 
right, speed their turnover and sell at a reason- 
able profit. They must put all their energies 
into selling, watch credits, work for quick turn- 
over and keep their terms closer. It is going 
to take a real merchant to survive; business is 
starting on a new foundation, which must be 
made solid. The country as a whole, the speak- 
er said, is in better condition today than at 
any time since 1913. But there is no escape 
from liquidation, and the sooner it is done the 
better it will be for all. 

At this stage the Chair announced that the 
directors had asked Harry Gerber, of Alma, 
chairman of the resolutions committee, to pre- 
sent another resolution. This, thanking the 
officers and directors for their work during 
the last year, was read by Mr. Gerber and was 
adopted by rising vote. 


Explains Provisions of Michigan Lien Law 


The Chair then asked Frank Lee Smith, of 
Detroit, counsel for the Detroit Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, to explain the lien law. Mr. 
Smith told of some of the provisions of the law 
as recently enacted and answered numerous ques- 
tions from those present regarding points that 
were not clear to them. Mr. Smith emphasized 
the importance of understanding the law, which, 
he said, gives the seller of material absolute pro- 
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tection if its provisions are complied with. De- 
troit dealers, he said, lost $100,000 last year 
thru not understanding the law. The session 
then adjourned. 

THE BANQUET 

Jeff Webb, the inimitable, of Detroit, was 
toastmaster at the banquet, and with just enough 
of humor and seriousness he presented the speak- 
ers and sandwiched in some of his gwn philoso- 
phy to make the program move along without 
a hitch. 

The first speaker was Parson Simpkin, who 
pleaded for more of fellowship and more of 
confidence in business. He said that no one 
should be misled into thinking that any time in 
the past was any better than the present; for 
the present holds the greatest opportunities 
for happiness founded upon service in the 
world’s history. 

The toastmaster next called upon the newly 
elected president of the association, A. J. Hager, 
of Lansing. Mr. Hager, after briefly referring 
to the work of the last year, suid the next year’s 
work will be largely that of organizing on the 
district plan and that in this work the retailers 
will need the help of the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. Everybody, he said, will be called 
upon to preach the gospel of a better association. 


For Intensive Cultivation of Home Trade 

The final address at the banquet was made by 
Norman Johnson. Mr. Johnson said that only 
looking back into the period before associa- 
tions were in existence could give an adequate 
conception of their accomplishments. They have 
done a great deal to make the transaction of 
business more pleasant, more profitable and 
more efficient and they deserve the support of 
membership in extending and perfecting their 
work. In the coming year, the speaker said, 
there should be a more intensive cultivation of 
nearby territory. Dealers must not think that 
business is better and opportunities greater else- 
where; but they must find business at home, in 
their own communities. 

Mr. Johnson pleaded for true Americanism. 
The United States, he said, is no longer the 
melting pot of the world; we must not receive 
immigrants faster than we can assimilate them, 
and those who are allowed to come in must 
be of the most desirable class only. He referred 
to the foundation laid by the forefathers for 
this great country and declared that ‘‘the great- 
est they did is the least that we can do.’’ 

Mr. Webb thanked the speakers for their 
splendid messages of brotherly love and Ameri- 
canism and said: ‘‘Let us go home and work; 
the boys fought for us, let us go home and work 
for them.’’ 

The convention then adjourned. 


ANNUAL OF MICHIGAN SALESMEN 


FLINT, Micu., Feb. 6.—The eighteenth annual 
meeting and banquet of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men held Feb. 2 proved to be the most largely 
attended in the history of the organization. 
Maj. William Griesinger, Windsor Lumber Co., 
Windsor, Ont., spoke interestingly on ‘‘The 
Impressions of a Canadian Lumber Buyer.’’ 
J. C. Scofield, Windsor, Ont., president of the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
made an impressive talk on the relationship be- 
tween Canadian and American lumbermen. Par- 
son Simpkin, supreme chaplain of Hoo-Hoo, gave 
an inspiring address on ‘‘' The Newer and Great- 
er Hoo-Hoo.’’ Informal talks were made by 
H. M. Jessop, M. A. Hayward, P. A. Gordon 
and others. 

At. the election the following officers and di- 
rectors were chosen: 

President—R. V. Haskin, Detroit. 

Vice president—F. N. Yochem, Detroit. 

Secretary-treasurer—Stanley Smith, Detroit. 

Directors—F. K. Holland, Grand Rapids; and 
Rag Weedon, W. H. Jobe and Walter Webb, De- 

R. V. Haskin, the newly elected president, 
outlined plans for association activity during 
1922 which will establish a precedent for all 
similar organizations. 


MICHIGAN HOO-HOO REJUVENATED 


FLINT, Micw., Feb. 6—Hoo-Hoo made a new 
start in Michigan last night when a thoroly 
successful coneatenation took place here fol- 


lowing the first day’s sessions of the annual 
meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

In addition to the initiation of a class of 
seven kittens there were two reinstatements that 
testify more than almost anything else could 
to the renewed confidence of lumbermen in the 
rejuvenated order of Hoo-Hoo. The two mem- 
bers who were reinstated are Ernest Oberbeck, 
of Detroit, whose Hoo-Hoo number is 1,803; 
and Morris A. Hayward, of Detroit, whose num- 
ber is 248. 

Parson Simpkin, who had charge of the concat- 
cnation, felt especially gratified at the large 
class of kittens and the reinstatement of the 
two old-time members. The Nine who led the 
unknowing kittens into Hoo-Hoodom and 
opened their eyes to the mysteries of the order 
were: 

Snark—Peter A. Simpkin. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Floyd E, Holland. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Charles W. Spiess. 

Bojum—Fred A. McCaul. 

Scrivenoter—R. S. Whiting. 

Jabberwock—KE. E. Zech. 

Custocatian—D. Z. Loyes. 

Arcanoper—Ernest Oberbeck, 

Gurdon—F, H. Beckmann. 

The following kittens became eats: 

Courtly John Donaldson, vice president and east 
ern manager, National Builders’ Bureau of Spo- 
kane, Wash., Indianapolis, Ind.; Howard W. Perry, 
treasurer and manager, Saugatuck Lumber & Coal 
Co., Saugatuck, Mich.; Richard George Swartz, 
salesman, Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. of Houston, 
Tex., Detroit, Mich.; Wilbur Roscoe Taft, sales 


man, the Monger-Gampher Lumber Co. of Filkhart, 
Ind., Detroit, Mich.; Harry P. Van den Bos and 
Peter H. Van den Bos, of the Grand Rapids Lum- 
ber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; William Verkey, 
secretary, Verkey Noarthoek Lumber Co., Grand 
tapids, Mich. 

DESPA SSS SESE ETE EES 


HO0-H00 CLUB HOUSE PLANNED 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 6.—-The Atlanta Hoo-Hoo 
Club initiated a class of twelve kittens into the 
mysteries of the order at a special meeting and 
concatenation held last Saturday evening at the 
Peacock Cafe. The members discussed plans 
for the establishment of a club house and mode! 
forest reserve near Atlanta, and while no definite 
action regarding this project has as yet been 
taken, most of the members believe that a club 
will be established, probably later this year, by 
the Atlanta Hoo-Hoo. 


HO0-HOO TO HAVE MERRY TIME 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Feb. 7.—Arrangements are 
being made for a dinner dance to be given by 
the St. Louis members of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen and their 
friends on Feb. 28. The affair will be held at 
the new Claridge Hotel. There will be music 
and other entertainment during and to follow 
the dinner. The program is being worked out 
by ©, A. Neuenhahn, vice president of the Cen- 
tral States Tie & Lumber Co., and Vicegerent 
Snark for the eastern Missouri district, and 
B. E. Lemen: 





Discuss West’s 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 4.—Two days were de- 
voted to problems of forestry and forest con- 
servation when on Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 
30 and 31, the standardization committee of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
was in session here at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. C. S. Chapman, forester of the associa- 
tion and chairman of the committee, presided. 
R. H. Chapler, of the Forest Service here, served 
as secretary. 

Twenty topies had been listed for considera- 
tion, but because of the thoroness of the dis- 
cussion, time permitted consideration of only 
thirteen, the others being held over necessarily 
for the next annual meeting. These were: Em- 
ployment of special crews for fire fighting; the 
efficiency of a central clearing house for re- 
ceiving and transmitting reports of fires, relation 
of humidity to forest fires, air patrol, pine 
bark beetle control, white pine blister rust con- 
trol, and minimum requirement studies. 

Without going into the minute details of the 
various discussions, the conclusions of the ses- 
sions were, as follows: 


Uniform methods of compiling fire protection 
data fur all Pacific coast States—All of the 
agencies engaged in this work endorsed a form 
which includes the essentials for a uniform fire 
report for the five States concerned. This will 
enable comparisons, which under the existing sys- 
tem are next to impossible because of the manner 
of compilation. 

To what extent can similar forms for field men 
be used by State and private agencies—Action was 
taken that each agency may use its own discretion, 
provided that the data in individual reports be 
sufficient to furnish the information sought for 
the general report. 

Coéperation in the purchase of standard equip- 
ment—All agencies, Federal, State and private, 
will join in centralized purchase of such items as 
telephone wire and certain tools and equipment. 
As to other equipment and supplies it was decided 
to leave this to the discretion of the different units, 
several of those present holding the opinion that 
a benefit accrues from patronizing local 

ealers. 

Publicity work—Present methods of publicity, 
spreading the gospel of the necessity of forest pro- 
tection, thru press articles, picture slides, lectures, 
posters and various other forms, were regarded as 
good and it was recommended that they should be 
continued. It was decided that concerted effort 
should be made to get the protection idea more 
extensively into the schools, where it is thought 
excellent work may be done in impressing upon 
the growing generation the importance of conserva- 
tion of the nation’s natural resources. 

Forest Protection Week—The chief forester will 
be asked to request President Harding to set Forest 
Protection Week not later than the middle of 
April, the reason for this being to reach a great 
many schools in the West which close early for 
the summer vacation. 

Western Fire Fighters’ Manual—The consensus 


Forest Problems 


as to the Western Fire manual was that, as it is 
at present represents the best thought and the only 
authentic publication on forest protection methods. 
it should have certain chapters revised and at least 
one on logging camp protection added. A com- 
mittee of five, with William B. Osborn, jr., as 
chairman, was appointed to make necessary re- 
visions. 

Cut-over and burned-over land protection—It 
was decided that more attention should be given 
to nonmerchantable timber lands and that State 
laws should be so amended that the owner of such 
land should pay at least 50 percent of the cost of 
protecting it, the rest of the cost to be borne by 
the State and Federal governments. A committee 
consisting of C. C. Scott, T. L. Greer, G. C. Joy. 
F. E. Pape and Paul G. Redington was appointed 
to draft recommendations. 

Slash disposal—Present laws regarded as pro- 
ducing satisfactory results as far as they go, but 
they were made when the principal need was to 
cover the removal of the fire menace after cutting, 
and do not take into consideration equally im- 
portant reasons for slash disposal, such as the 
second growth timber. Considerable change in the 
application of the laws is considered necessary to 
establish forestry practice. 

Logging camp protection—This problem has 
proved itself such a vital factor in forest preserva- 
tion that logging camps over an entire district 
will be organized as soon as possible for mutual 
protection. A special chapter governing this will 
be added to the Western Fire Fighters’ Manual. 

Use of portable pumps in protection work—It 
was found that results have been satisfactory with 
the “Wonder” pump in British Columbia and much 
of this equipment will be purchased for use in 
burning slashings after logging. 

Compulsory patrol laws—Oregon and Washing: 
ton are the only two of the five States included 
in the association that have compulsory patrol 
laws. Montana, Idaho and California, it was 
signified, will work for laws along the same lines. 

Enforcement of fire laws—A policy of ‘Tell it 
to the judge” will henceforth be followed. In the 
past the agencies have acted as police, jury 
and judge, and accepted promises from many vio- 
lators that violations would not be _ repeated. 
Henceforth the agencies will gather and present 
the evidence and let the authorities do the convict- 
ing and sentencing. In other words, there will be 
no temporizing. 

Weeks law codperation—The five States con- 
cerned will work for increased Federal and State 
aid in forest protection to a point where such aid 
will represent the public’s interest in privately 
owned immature forests. 


The standardization committee consists of the 
five State foresters, three United States district 
foresters and a representative of the timbermen 
of each State, the Provincial forester and the 
Dominion forester of British Columbia—fifteen 
all told. Others who attended and took part 
in the proceedings were present upon invita 
tion. 

THE EARLY EGYPTIANS used a push saw, while 
the Romans and the western world in generi! 
used the pull saw. 
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Southern Forestry Has Support of Lumbermen— 
Tax Revision and Fire Prevention Chief Needs 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 6.—The fourth annual 
meeting of the Southern Foirestry Congress 
began this morning in the Cliamber of Com- 
merce Auditorium at 10:00 o'clock. The as- 
sembly was called to order by’ President Roy 
L. Hogue, of this city. Invocation by Dr. E. 


K. Means, pastor of Galloway Memorial ° 


Church, was followed by addresses of wel- 
come by Gov. Russell and Mayor Walter Scott. 

R. D. Forbes, of the Forest Service, New 
Orleans, and secretary-treasurer of the Con- 
gress, made his report. He outlined work done 
by the officers during the year. He said 90 
percent of the financial support had come from 
lumbermen and praised their support and co- 
operation highly. 

Col. Joseph H. Pratt, stationed at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, was unable to attend on account of ill 
health. Secretary Forbes read Col. Pratt’s 
paper. It stated that future supplies of tim- 
ber must be produced in this country. Within 
a few years only Oregon, Washington and Cali- 
fornia would be exporting lumber. Further 
devastation must cease and reforestation 
plans be adopted if the industry is to maintain 
its position. 

A series of five-minute speeches on State 
forestry organizations and conditions in the 
communities of the speakers were delivered 
by the following: A. B. Hastings, of Univer- 
sity, Va.; J. S. Holmes, ‘tate forester, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; Page S. Bunker, assistant State 
forester, College Station, Tex; B. H. Stone, 
Georgia forestry board, Flairsville, Ga.; O. W. 
Butler, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis.; J. K. Johnson, Great Southern Lumber 
Co., Bogalusa, La. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


Maj. J. G. Lee, of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, delivered an excellent ad- 
dress on the work of the forestry school. He 
advocated the founding of a great national 
school of forestry. 

Prof. Filibert Roth, director, Michigan For- 
est School, Ann Arbor, was the principal 
speaker of the afternoon. Prof. Roth spoke 
of the possibilities of reforestation in the 
South, where trees grow faster and the fire 
hazard is much less than in Michigan or other 
States. He stated it was his belief that the 
time would come when the timber crop would 
be one of the best money crops in the South if 
not the entire nation. Prof. Roth illustrated 
his talk by use of a blackboard 

H. E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., 
Urania, La., and member Louisiana forestry 
advisory board, said the first step in reforesta- 
tion was to revise tax methods and that forest 
fire prevention was the next. Mr. Hardtner 
said the Ward-Bell forestry bill now pending 
in the Mississippi legislature prohibited cut- 
ting small treas and would put the pulpwood 
people out of business, whereas the pulpwood 
industry was eonverting many lumbermen to 
forestry. He said the bill seeking to do away 
with skidders should not pass, as the skidders 
would be automatically dispensed with upon 
disappearance of the virgin pine timber. He 
would get away from drastic legislation that 
would ruin @ lot of people overnight. 

A. G. T. Moore, manager of the cut-over 
land department of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, told of that association’s codperation 
with State and Federal foresters. Mr. Moore 
said lumber manufacturers would gladly prac- 
tice forestry when assured it was a paying 
proposition. 

Duncax L. Thompson, of Jackson, Miss., 
chairmax of the State tax commission, told of 
methods this State could employ in taxation 
to encourage reforestation. He said a tax on 
the manufactured product would help. 

Thornton A. Green, of Natchez, Miss., 
talked an general forestry problems and taxa- 
tion, stating that Jumbermen should not be 


the only ones taxed for the practice of for- 
estry. 

R. F. Morse, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Quitman, Miss., urged the passage of a com- 
pensation law. He said this would be an 
added inducement to new industries to come 
into the State. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


President Hogue turned this meeting over 
to Prof. Filibert Roth. Forest fires in the 
South was the topie. : 

The first speaker was J. A. Mitchell, forest 
examiner, of the Forest Service. He said 
statistics showed that 80,000 fires had been 
reported in the South alone during the last 
five years, burning over 45,000,000 acres of 
timber land. The estimated damage would 
average about $2 an acre. 

V. H. Sonderegger, superintendent of for- 
estry, department of conservation, New Or- 
leans, La., said 75 percent of the fires in 
Louisiana were caused from carelessness, and 
told of prevention methods used in Louisiana. 

C. W. Ten Eick, of the Jackson Lumber Co., 
Lockhart, Ala., said his company was cutting 
only trees 20 inches and over in diameter. 

J. K. Johnson, of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Bogalusa, La., told the forestry activ- 
ities of his company and was warm in his 
praise of the forestry division of the Louisiana 
Conservation Commission. 

I. T. Quinn, Montgomery, Ala., commissioner 
of conservation, said he had been in office only 
six days and was present at this meeting to 
learn. 

M. L. Alexander, commissioner of conserva- 
tion, New Orleans, La., dwelt particularly on 
the necessity for educating the people in fire 
prevention. He praised the lumbermen for 
the splendid codperation received, and said it 
never had been the policy of his commission 
to seek drastic legislation, feeling that a great 
deal more could be accomplished by friendly 
cooperation. 

The following resolutions were passed to- 
day: 

Resolved, That we, the delegates attending the 
fourth Southern Forestry Congress, do hereby urge 
the agricultural and appropriations committees of 
Congress strongly to recommend an appropriation 
of at least $2.000,000 to continue the purchase of 


forest lands for national forests under the Weeks’ 
law. 


Resolved, That we, the delegates attending the 
fourth Southern Forestry Congress, do hereby regis- 
ter our strong protest against the | gg to 
transfer part or all of the activities of the Forest 
Service from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Interior Department, and further that we hereby 
urge each and every representative in Congress to 
oppose such transfer. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was devoted to dis- 
cussion of forestry in the schools and defor- 
estation and its relation to erosion and flood 
control, with special reference to the Yazoo 
River. The first subject was discussed by 
W. T. Bond, state superintendent of education, 
Jackson, Miss., and Miss Caroline C. Dormon, 
department of conservation, New Orleans, La. 
The latter subject was discussed by Dr. E. N. 
Lowe, State geologist, Jackson, Miss. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 8.—The fourth annual 
Southern Forestry Congress adjourned tonight 
with the feeling that much had been accom- 
plished. At least 40 percent of the attendants 
were lumbermen. At the morning session the 
chief topic of discussion was the regulation 
of lumbering and securing of natural reforesta- 
tion. KE. F. MeCarthy, of the Forest Service 
station at Asheville, N. C., spoke on the causes 
of forest devastation. E.S. Frothingham, also 
of the Asheville station, spoke on minimum 
requirements in the Appalachian region if 
future timber wants are to be supplied. 

R. D. Forbes, New Orleans, of the Forest 
Service, also spoke on the minimum require- 


ments in the Appalachians, and was followed 
by a discussion on the coastal plan region by 
J. H. Jones, of the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., 
Century, Fla., and R. F. Morse, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Quitman, Miss. Equitable 
taxation, forest fire prevention and the need 
of forest experiment stations also came in for 
considerable serious discussion. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester, talked on 
proposed national forestry policies and sug- 
gested that Mississippi begin with adequate 
fire protection. He advised the State to go 
slow and build up an effective forestry policy. 
Similar talks by Representative Ward and 
Senator Bell, joint authors of the pending for- 
estry bill in the Mississippi legislature, fol- 
lowed. 

Henry Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., 
Urania, La., defended the operation of skid- 
ders, saying that Professor Chapman, of Yale 
University, had stated that skidding aided 
reforestation by ploughing up land in beds. 
Other speakers at this session were T. A. 
Green, of Natchez, and George Houston, of 
Vicksburg. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—W. D. Tyler, of the Clinchfield Coa) 
Corporation, Dante, Va. 

Chairman executive committee—Joseph H. Pratt, 
director geological survey, Chapel Hill, N. C. (re- 
elected). 

Secretary—-R. D. Forbes, Forest Service, New 
Orleans, La. (reélected). 

Assistant secretary—A. B. Hastings, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (reélected). 

Invitations were received from Montgom- 
ery, Ala., and Asheville, N. C., for the next 
congress, but selection of the city is left to the 
executive committee. Sentiment was appar- 
ently in favor of Montgomery. a 

The Lumbermen’s Club, of Jackson, enter- 
tained at dinner, Vice President E. O’Brien 
presiding. There was a large attendance. 
Col. Greeley spoke on the necessity for co- 
operation between lumbermen and forestry 
workers. Other speakers were George Hous- 
ton, lumberman, of Vicksburg, and James 
Boyd, of New Orleans. 


Legislators Hear Foresters 


Concurrent resolution of the senate and 
house of the Mississippi legislature, now in ses- 
sion, inviting expert foresters to address the 
legislature resulted in a meeting at the State 
Capitol. There was a large attendance of rep- 
resentatives. Prof. Filibert Roth pointed out 
Mississippi’s remarkable advantage for forestry 
work, 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, presented the lum- 
bermen’s viewpoint, stating that changes were 
necessary before forestry could be practiced 
by lumbermen. Forestry must present induce- 
ments before individuals will engage init. He 
believes that a change in taxation methods is 
necessary before forestry is possible. 

Col. Greeley said that Mississippi’s income 
from the lumber industry is about $40,000,000 
yearly. He said that the Federal Government, 
States and individuals should beeome cost 
sharing partners in forestry. He advocated 
mild legislation embodying fire protection edu- 
cational work. No law limiting the size of 
trees cut or abolishing skidders should be 
passed, he advised. 

ON THE SUBJECT OF SAWS, H. C. Atkins, presi- 
dent of E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
recently addressed the students of the New 
York State College of Forestry. Among other 
things Mr. Atkins said that the cost of saw 
equipment for a mill that would eut $5,000 feet 
a day would be about $2,200 annually, and that 
the expense for saw equipment in a big millshould 
average about 414 cents a thousand feet of lum- 
ber cut or about the same cost as the oil used 
in the mill. 
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Kentuckians to District State—Need for More Intense 
Sales Effort Cited—Favor Co-operation with National 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb..7.—The first session 
of the annual convention of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association opened this morn- 
ing in the Red Room of the Seelbach Hotel, with 
an excellent attendance. After the call to order 
and usual presentation of a gavel to President 
Thomas R. Brown, by Treasurer Emil Anderson, 
of Louisville, the latter submitted his report, 
which showed a steady gain in the financial 
condition of the association. 

President Favors Districting of State 


President Brown stated that during the year 
the organization had failed to do what it had 
started out to do, principally in the matter of 
districting the State, as has been done in Vhio 
and some other States. He held that there was 
a lack of interest shown in the movement, due 
probably to financial conditions, and slow busi- 
ness in some ‘sections of the State. However, 
the plan is a good one, and he reported that he 
believed the next president would find it easier 
to further the movement. Mr. Brown also dis- 
cussed affiliation with the national organiza- 
tion, and the aid secured from that body. 


Secretary Reviews Year’s Activities 


The main points brought out in Secretary 
J. Crow Taylor’s report follow: 


There is special need right now for every retailer 
to center his efforts on pushing sales and speeding 
up the wheels of business, because during the last 
year we have been going thru a period of read- 
justment, and while we are down to solid ground 
now the prosperity of 1922 will depend largely 
upon personal effort, salesmanship and business 
getting. 

In Louisville and Lexington lumber dealing is 
a specialized business confined to lumber, sash 
and doors and a few supplementary lines, while 
in the smaller cities it is more one of retail mer- 
chandising in building material. One noticeable 
trend in the retail lumber business out in the 
State is the awakened interest in other articles 
used in building operations. 

The retailer has taken his losses on high-priced 
stock which was on hand early in 1921, and as 
lumber prices are stabilized now on the basis of 
mill cost plus transportation charges, conditions are 
more promising for the lumber dealer than they 
were a year ago. Mill prices on many items are 
down to where the margin of profit in milling 
operations is very close, and the only logical chance 
for any lower lumber prices will be in freight re- 
ductions. Whether lower rates will bring any 
reduction in delivered prices depends upon whether 
mill prices advance. The general feeling in the 
trade is that lumber prices are more likely to 
advance during the year, and that lumber today is 
a good buy. One business is always dependent 
upon another. The successful marketing of the 
tobacco crop, for example, is a matter of vital 
importance to the retail lumber trade, and the 
realizing of a fair profit on the tobacco will make 
for better business during the new year. The one 
cheering thing about 1921 is that we are now 
down to solid ground and well fixed for a good 
start in 1922. Present indications are that 1922 
will be a busy year with lumber prices more likely 
to advance than to decline; also a year in which 
the retail dealer may profitably spread out and 
take on and push successfully some material lines 
which have not been featured strongly in the past. 

At last year’s meeting it was planned to have 
local gatherings and develop the membership, with 
a view also to joining up with the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Local meetings were 
held at Henderson, May 3, and Paducah, July 12, 
the results being discouraging. Two conferences 
were held in Chicago during the year, these having 
to do with interassociation work for arbitration, 
standardization etc. 


Selling Personal Service 

I’, H. Beckmann, vice president and general 
manager of the National Builders’ Bureau, 
Spokane, Wash., in his address on ‘‘Selling 
Personal Service,’’ stated that the lumbermen 
were not awake to their possibilities, that they 
were depending entirely too much on the con- 
tractor and builder, and upon having business 
handed to them, instead of going out and get- 


ting it. He charged that the old time lumber- 
men’s office was dirty, windows unwashed, 


that he couldn’t tell you much about how to 
build, and how much it would require, and that 
a lady could hardly step into such offices. He 
compared the poor selling facilities of many 
retail lumber dealers with the high class meth- 
ods of the automobile people, who go out 
and get the people interested in owning a 
car, and create a demand, whereas the lumber- 


men do not force an interest in home owning. 

Mr. Beckmann stated that the lumber busi- 
ness is on an entirely different basis from what 
it was before the war, and would go much fur- 
ther in that direction. He held that the lumber- 
men of today must have something more than 
mere lumber to sell. He said that 97 percent 
of the lumber dealers were underbuying in a 
hope that the markets would decline, but were 
blaming the consumer for not buying lumber, 
whereas the consumer has the same general be- 
lief. Out of a hundred visitors to the lumber 
dealers’ place of business, only forty-five buy, 
he continued, which means that the selling end is 
only 45 percent efficient. The retailers should 
quit trying to write their own advertisements, 
when they do not know advertising. Mr. Beck- 
mann stated that advertising must contain four 
factors—attention, interest, desire and action, 
otherwise it does not get over. The selling 
service must be good enough to make the sales 
after the customer comes to the establishment. 

Moving pictures depicting operations in mem- 
bership mills, shipyards ete., as taken by the 
Southern Pine Association, were shown on 4 
screen. 


Paint Selling from Retailer’s Standpoint 


Bernard A. Fueglein, of the Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Co., paint jobber and manufacturer, of Louis- 
ville, discussed paint selling from the retail lum- 
ber dealer’s standpoint, showing that paint is 
a side line for the lumber retailer, and how 
sales of paint have increased and how more and 
more lumbermen are handling the line. He op- 
posed handling a number of lines of paints, and 
advocated close pushing of one good line. 

Efficient Service More Essential Than Ever 

L. R. Putman, directing manager of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, well known to the members, talked on 
the work of his organization, and the general 
situation in the lumber industry. He held that 
the lumber trade had fallen into a rut during 
the days that lumber sold itself, and that serv- 
ice today was far more essential than ever. 
In discussing the slow but steady reduction 
of southern lumber, he held that movement in 
time would be forced more to the West, and 
that the jobber is becoming a more and more 
important factor in dealing between dealer and 
mill. 

Mr. Putman said that there has been over- 
production of practically every commodity, and 
today it is not a question of production, but 
a question of reducing some old stocks, and of 
distribution. He held that there were fifteen 
autos in this country to one bath tub, and that 
a lot of people had autos who did not have 
homes. Sitting in the office does not bring busi- 
ness, the speaker continued, and the retailer 
must go out and get the business. There are 
too many retailers who figure that the business 
is due them and that it will come to them from 
the contractor or builder. They do not try to 
create a demand. They are the same fellows 
who are always figuring there are too many 
lumber yards in their town, but it is always 
the other fellow’s yards which represent the 
‘“too many.’’ Mr, Putman argued against 
too much use of figures in pricing, telling how 
consumers were sometimes scared off of buying 
enough lumber for a small job, by being priced 
lumber by the thousand feet, instead of the 
dealer figuring out how much they need, and giv- 
ing them the price in actual requirements. He 
also discussed selling a house instead of merely 
some lumber for a house, in this connection re- 
ferring to the mail order houses, ‘‘Complete 
Homes,’’ and the Southern Pine Association 
books of homes. 

Mr. Putman closed with a discussion of the 
forthcoming American Lumber Congress in Chi- 
cago, and of the adoption of the arbitration 
rule by the New York and Pennsylvania asso- 
ciations. 

E. M. Ford, of Chicago, in a talk on ‘‘ Roof- 
ing,’’ stated that if the retailers would visit 








the  manufaeturing 
plants and sew rags, 
paper, asphalt and 
slate made into pre- 
pared shingles and 


roofings, they would 





GEORGE HON, 
Winchester, Ky.; 
Elected President 





know far more about 
the line, and be in bet- 
ter shape to sellit. He 
called attention ta the 
fact that half the trou- 
bles in prepared and other roofings were from 
faulty application, and said that every retailer 
should have one mai who knows roofings and how 
they should be applied, and this man should see 
that the merchandise is properly laid. He held 
that production of the asphalt shingle today is 
five times that of the wood shingle and still 
growing. Much of this growth has been due to its 
beauty, fireproof arsd lasting qualities etc., but 
a great deal has been due to the fact that manu- 
facturers have advertised the shingle and gone 
after the business. Mr. Ford remarked on the 
fact that the roofing trade generally advised 
the dealers ahead of price advances, which gives 
them a chance to go to their contractors and 
builders so that they can protect jobs in hand. 
Mr. Ford discussed improvement in shingles, and 
how the early produttion would curl up, but 
how this has been eliminated. 

Convention committees were named as fol- 
lows: 

Nominating—L. M. Mosere, Lexington, chairman ; 


John Frey, Louisville; W. K. Hall, Fulton; Hugh 
Allen, Middlesboro; A. J. Thornton, Morganfield. 


Auditing—J. Chilton, Campbellsburg, cheirman ; 
George Chowning, Shelbyville; Hughes Jackson, 
Danville. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The first speaker at the morning session was 
Adolph Pfund, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chicago, who spoke of the work of his organi- 
zation and what it meant to the retailer. He 
discussed the position of the State and the 
national association, stating that there was a 
direct need of the State organization to handle 
legislative matters and local as well as State 
affairs, which could be taken care of to better 
advantage thru the State associations. There 
would be some objection to an outside organi- 
zation coming into legislative quarrels. Then 
there are national problems that thirty or 
forty State associations working at cross pur- 
poses, without a general clearing house, could 
not handle half as well as one organization 
with the State affiliations. He spoke of the 
districting plan in Ohio, whieh he claimed 
brought the troubles of the most remote re- 
tailer to his district chairman, and if neces- 
sary to the State board, and even to the na- 
tional body. 

Mr. Pfund discussed methods of some manu- 
facturers, which could not be blocked by law 
or by one of a small group of retailers, but 
where the national organization goes after one 
or a group of jobbers or millmem for unfair 
practices, with the weight of heavy member- 
ship behind it, results are generally forthcom- 
ing. Unity of action without overlapping was 
mentioned by the speaker. Inequalities of 
grading rules, especially the 5 percent low 
grade clause, and shipment of short length 
stock where longer length is specified, were 
also touched on. He also discussed unfairness 
of the retailer being held for later discovery 
of mistakes in freight charges by the rail- 
roads, cost accounting methods, fir lumber 
shrinkage and similar things. Mr, Pfund 





called attention to the need of the national 
body to take up such questions as the recent 
charge of Senator Calder to the effect that re- 
tail lumber prices had been advanced. 30 per- 
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cent without warranty, aud how someone has 
to correct such impressions. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Pfund’s talk the 
association endorsed a resolution similar to 
the New York resolution, relative to State and 
interstate association affiliation with the 
national body. 

Prepared Roofings 

John Lind, secretary of the Prepared Roof- 
ing Association, was unable to attend the 
meeting, and O. A. Heppes, of the Flint Kote 
Co., Chicago, organizer of the roofing associa- 
tion, took his place on the program for a talk 
on ‘Prepared Roofings.’? Mr. Heppes held 
that prepared roofings represented a big sav- 
ing to the American people from an economic 
standpoint, as they are made from waste prod- 
ucts, first in the asphalt oil, a byproduct of 
the refiners, which was formerly run into Lake 
Michigan at Whiting, Ind., and into the Gulf 
at southern refineries and thrown away else- 
where. The rags are waste material that will 
not make shoddy, while waste paper and im- 
perfeet quarry slate make up the shingle: 
Plants are so located that gathering the raw 
products is done at a low cost in transporta- 
tion. Sales of roofings give employment to 
labor, make good roofs, and result in the pick- 
ing up of the waste of a nation. 

In closing Mr. Heppes referred to the fact 
that the coal men for years have made their 
lowest prices in April, when need for business 
is the greatest, while the roofing manufac- 
turers make their lowest prices in December, 


and there are steady advances from then until 
the peak is reached. He advised buying in 
December when markets are at their lowest. 


A Cost Survey 


Walter Bean, secretary-treasurer of the 
Hon Lumber Co., Winchester, Ky., who was on 
the program for a talk on ‘‘A Cost Survey,’’ 
stated that he was not an accountant, nor a 
cost expert, and he had learned that this was 
delegated to him in the hope that it would 
bring out a discussion on costs. He stated 
that in the company’s business, which is a 
normal one for a town of 10,000, the records 
show the cost of doing business was 21 per- 
cent in 1921, as against 15 percent in 1920, 
and 14 percent along in 1917 and 1918. The 
cost of electric power and lighting had been 
about the same for seven years, and as against 
$50.19 for such service per month in 1915, the 
average per month for 1921 was $69.98. Sales 
for 1921 in dollars and cents were six times 
greater than in 1915, and 21% per cent larger 
than in 1920, the company handling fifteen 


cars more lumber, but on a lower price basis. 


He discussed depreciation charge off, which is 
10 percent on machinery, 20 percent on trucks 
and equipment. 

Under new and unfinished business it was 
stated that the organization had been asked 
to send a delegate in addition to the secre- 
tary to the American Lumber Congress, at Chi- 
cago, April 6 and 7. Naming of the delegate 
was left to the board of directors. 


Officers Elected 


The nominating -eommittee’s report was 
adopted as a whole, with election of officers 
as follows: 


President—George Hon, Winchester. 
First vice president—J. F. Pettus, Springfield. 


Second vice president—McNairy Wyatt, Hender- 
son. 


Treasurer—Emil Anderson, Louisville. 

Secretary—J. Crow Taylor. 

Directors—F. B. Heath, Corbin; Walter Koeh- 
ler, Louisville; John Tom Perry, Lexington. 
(These men succeed E. A. Davis, Versailles; W. K. 
Hall, Fulton, and T. E. Ruby, Madisonville.) The 
other directors are (terms expiring in 1923): 
Arthur Russell, Bowling Green; Peale Collier, 
Paris; George S. Chowning, Shelbyville. Terms 
expiring in 1924: Hugh Allen, Middlesboro; A. J. 
Thornton, Morganfield; O. M. McCormick, Mt. 
Sterling. 

The new officers were installed and Mr. Hon 
took charge of the meeting. He told the mem- 
bers that he expected better codperation than 
had been shown last year, and expected to 
push the districting plan. 

There were something like a hundred lum- 
bermen at the banquet and theater party on 
Tuesday evening. Two of the local jobbers 
served dinners on both Tuesday and Wednes- 
day to a number of invited guests, in the 
leather room, just off the convention room. 

The convention closed shortly after noon, 
following which a directors’ meeting was held, 
to discuss plans for furthering the districting 
and other work during the year. The directors 
later will decide on the next convention city. 





TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION’S WORK REVIEWED 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 7.—The Louisville di- 
vision of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at the Pendennis 
Club tonight, there being forty-nine men pres- 
ent. The meeting followed the usual dinner, and 
represented a joint meeting of the traffic men 
and Louisville Hardwood Club. 


J. Graham Brown, president of W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, one of the first 
two members of the organization, was elected 
vice president in charge of the Louisville office, 
succeeding A. E. Norman, jr., who had held 
the office for two years, and who represents an- 
other concern which was among the charter 
members. 


Brief Review of Year’s Work 


The report of J. S. Thompson, district man- 
ager, covering the year’s work, stated that a 
great deal of time and energy had been devoted 
to having many of the high freight rates re- 
duced. He outlined the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the case of the 
transit arrangements on forest products at 
Louisville and Evansville, which means a saving 
of thousands of dollars each year to those using 
the privilege. The report told of the complaint 
filed seeking the establishment of rates on 
veneer and built-up wood on the basis proposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
opinion on docket No. 8131, which was to estab- 
lish lumber rates on veneer unfigured and rates 
15 percent higher than lumber on figured veneer. 
A decision in the case is expected at an early 
date. As a result of the traffic bureau’s efforts 
the transcontinental carriers reduced rates on 
lumber from Louisville territory to Pacific coast 
points, effective Jan. 30, 1922, establishing a 
rate of 85 cents, with a minimum of 60,000 
pounds. The bureau was also successful in 
having the tariffs amended so as to extend the 
time limit on rough material; and succeeded in 
getting the Missouri Pacific railroad to make 
reductions from 3 to 10 cents a hundred pounds 
in freight rates on lumber from points in 
Arkansas and Louisiana to Louisville, Evansville 
and other Ohio River crossings. Among the 
subjects covered in the report were the repeal 
of the transportation tax; refund penalty 
charges; rates on box material; weights and 
tolerances.on lumber; establishment of Washing- 
ton office; reduction in lumber rates from Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati to Virginia cities and Gulf 
ports for export; hardwood rates from stations 
on the Louisville & Nashville railroad to eastern 


cities; establishment of thru rates on lumber 
via Louisville for transit purposes; reshipping 
limber at Louisville. 

Eight new members were secured for the 
Louisville office during the year, making a total 
of forty-nine. The claim report for the year 
showed: Filed, $55,185.21; collected, $73,693.63 ; 
pending, $11,666.65. The report states that 
more money was collected last year for the 
Louisville members than any year since the 
office was established. . Owing to increase in 
work and accumulation of tariffs and files, the 
office has been enlarged by the addition of an- 
other small room. Mr. Thompson gave a word 
of praise to his assistants, and expressed his 
appreciation for the able assistance and advice 
rendered by A. E. Norman, jr., whoe-is in charge 
of the Louisville office. In conclusion he urged 
the members to send in their freight bills for 
auditing, also to make use of the services of the 





Agriculture and Prosperity 


There is one thing bearing upon the 
general situation to which I should like 
to refer—agriculture. It is conceded that 
the agricultural situation is not all that 
could be hoped for, but I should like to 
say just here that no other industry pos- 
sesses such recuperative powers as does 
agriculture. In the South we have wit- 
nessed changes resulting from these forces. 
It has not been a year since we were 
face to face with bankruptcy, but within a 
few weeks the whole appearance was 
changed, with the result that approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 worth of construction 
is in prospect and under way at this time. 

What is true of the South applies to 
every section of the country so far as agri- 
culture is concerned. No doubt with a 
freer movement of our farm products 
other sections will experience similar im- 
provement, which will assure the con- 
struction of the thousands of homes we 
are short, as well as the program of build- 
ing and upkeep planned by the carriers of 
the country and many other branches of 
industry —O. N. Croup, sales manager, 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., before the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City. 











organization at all times. A great many impor- 
tant problems are confronting the shippers of 
forest products from a transportation stand- 
point, he stated, and the codperation and sup- 
port of the whole industry is more essential 
than ever before. 

It was decided not to raise the budget for the 
coming year, as it is believed that the office 
can get thru on about $15,000, the same as 
it did last year. Mr. Thompson was highly 
complimented on his report by J. Van Norman, 
counsel for the association; and also by J. H. 
Townshend, manager of the headquarters office 
at Memphis. 


Growth of Traffic Organization 


Mr. Townshend told of the establishment of 
the Louisville office in 1915, as the first branch 
of the Memphis parent body, and of the growth 
of the organization until now there are branch 
offices, other than Louisville, at Washington, 
D. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Mobile, Ala.; Helena, 
Ark., and New Orleans, La. In 1914 the asso- 
ciation had sixty members, ninety when Louis- 
ville got its office, and six hundred today. About 
three hundred members have given the associa- 
tion their power of attorney in routing freight, 
which gives the organization a tremendous 
tonnage power and greater respect of the rail- 
roads in the matter of controlling tonnage. 


J. Van Norman discussed the fight for lower 
freight rates, claiming that 1921 was an unsatis- 
factory year in that respect, and one that every- 
one wished to forget, not only in connection with 
traffic matters, but from the standpoint of sales 
of lumber and profits. Mr. Norman discussed 
milling-in-transit, and holdings in that connec- 
tion. He held that inasmuch as the Southern 
railroad has transit privileges at Chattanooga, 
it could hardly refuse to grant the same at 
Louisville; the Louisville & Nashville would 
wish to meet the competition of the Southern, 
and the two would force the Illinois Central to 
take the same stand. 

Edward L. Davis, of the Edward L. Davis 
Lumber Co., reported that he was resigning from 
the Louisville division, and would become a 
member of the Mobile division, having moved 
his offices to that point. 

MASSACHUSETTS has nearly 200 codperative 
banks, with assets of $160,000,000, invested al- 
most entirely in real estate mortgages. 
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Western Pine Manufacturers in Convention Stress 
Importance of Standardization of Grades 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 8.—The sixteenth an- 
nual convention of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association began a two days’ session 
in the Marie Antoinette Room of the Davenport 
Hotel at 10:30 yesterday morning, with a rec- 
ord attendance, practically 100 percent of the 
membership being represented. 

A firm stand was taken on the standard sizes 
adopted last fall, making it obligatory on all 
members to adhere to these standards. The 
work of the association staff and officers dur- 
ing the last year was highly commended and it 
was overwhelmingly voted to retain associa- 
tion headquarters in Portland for three years 
more at least. ‘ 

Tuesday evening a very enjoyable banquet 
was served in the famous Hall of the Dogs, one 
of the elaborate dining rooms of the Davenport 
Hotel, and the dinner was attended not only 
by the lumbermen but their wives and sweet- 
hearts as well and was followed by dancing. 
It was a most delightful event and it is pre- 
dicted that western pine manufacturers will 
always hereafter bring the ladies to their an- 
nual parties. 

The local entertainment committee consisted 
of E. F. C. Van Dissel and J. P. McGoldrick 
with M. Van Dissel as master of ceremonies. 
This also will undoubtedly continue as an annual 
feature. 

At the opening of the session Tuesday morn- 
ing President Polleys said: ‘‘I find Mr. Cooper 
has the president down on the program for an 
address. That is a mistake. If I have any 
cussing to do I will do it later.’’ He called 
for the secretary’s report. 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary A. W. Cooper then made his re- 
port in which he reviewed the activities of the 
association, dscussed its problems and told of 
the progress made during the last year, speak- 
ing in part as follows: 


Possibly I may exaggerate the seriousness of the 
situation that confronts us today, but I feel that 
our meeting is in many ways one of the most vital 
and perhaps critical that we have ever held. We 
have passed thru a year of the worst depression 
the lumber industry in our territory has ever seen, 
and periods such as these not only try the soul 
of the individual manufacturer, but are the sever- 
est kind of strain upon an organization such as 
ours. 

Rate Reductions Secured 


We have made distinctive progress in our traffic 
matters. We have secured adjustments downward in 
our rates in the Omaha, Kansas City and Chicago 
territories, which, while they are not adequate, have 
helped. 

More recently we have succeeded in obtaining 
very marked reductions in our rates to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard and the territory between Chicago 
and the Atlantic coast. This has been done with- 
out litigation and by working with and thru the 
carriers. We have accomplished what we have 
at the expense of great effort continuously applied. 

I feel that this achievement should be dwelt on 
here in my report because it emphasizes what our 
traffic department may eventually accomplish 
working along the lines it has now adopted, and 
with the support of our members, It is only a 
beginning, but it is a good beginning. 


Progress Made in Statistical Work 


The last year has seen, I believe, a very marked 
improvement in our statistics. We have raised the 
value of our barometer reports, I think, nearly 100 
percent, as we now have from forty to nearly fifty 
of the mills reporting weekly as compared with 
twenty-five to thirty a year or so ago. We have 
also got other statistical work in better shape. 
We have overcome the difficulties in connection 
with our information bureau, and for the last four 
or five months have once more had practically 
every member in the association reporting regu- 
larly. We have still much room for improvement 
along this line, but our members are coéperating 
better than ever, which is the main thing. 

In the field of grading and standard sizes we 
have had a most strenuous year. Our inspection 
bureau has been called upon to make nearly four 


hundred inspections as against two hundred and 
thirty-eight during the year previous, and I be- 
lieve that the year previous was about as heavy a 
year as we had ever had. This has been a handi- 
cap in some ways upon our work at the mills, 
but we have endeavored to maintain it as fully as 
practicable. The large number of reinspections 
has necessitated our continuously maintaining two 
eastern inspectors and at times we have had three 
on this work. This work piled up so rapidly that 
it was impossible to enlarge our force to meet it 
quickly enough to be of help. We now have a 
somewhat larger force of inspectors and are better 


equipped to take care of the situation from now on. 


Reinspection Presents Problems 


This leads me to the thought that we have got 
to consider before long several questions in con- 
nection with our reinspection policy. Heretofore 
we have declined to make inspections for mills in 
our territory which were not members of the asso- 
ciation, but have always made inspections at the 
request of mills in other districts or belonging to 
other associations. We have used with discretion 
the rule applying to mills in our own territory as 
regards some of the smaller mills that could not 
reasonably be expected to belong to the association, 
but we are having increasing demands made upon 
us in reinspection work. The American Wholesale 
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Lumber Association, for example, has felt that we 
should protect the product of our territory and 
work with it by making inspections for its mem- 
bers when called upon to do so, regardless of the 
mill shipping the stock. 


New Standards Winning Recognition 


We have at various meetings made attempts at 
a compromise on standard sizes during the year. 
At our last meeting we adopted a real set of stand- 
ards that it seems to me can in the long run be 
considered practical and that meet the require- 
ments of manufacturers of our territory’ as a 
whole, as well as the requirements of our trade, 
or 99 percent of it at least. Everything indicates 
that our members generally feel this way about it. 

Some of you are doubtless wondering what is 
to become of association activities, in view of the 
hardwood decision. The more I have studied this 
matter and the more I have read with regard to 
this decision, the less cause I believe there is for 
worry on the part of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Secretary Cooper discussed at some length the 
location of the offices of the association, a mat- 
ter on which he said, opinions differ. He sug- 
gested the advisability of settling the matter 
definitely at this meeting. Continuing, he said: 

I presume all of you are familiar with the fact 
that a delegation of our members met with some 
of the California pine people in San Francisco in 
December and discussed the amalgamation of the 
pine interests. No definite conclusion was reached 
at this meeting, but we felt that real progress had 
been made and the California people present seeemed 


distinctly favorable to some plan of amalgamation. 


Association Deals With Larger Problems 


In closing I want to make a final plea to our 
members to view as broadly as possible the func- 
tions of their association. It is the big things, 
gentlemen, that have got to concern us more and 
more. The growth in the association’s field is an 
inevitable part of the growth of our industry. The 
pine industry of the West, I believe, is entering 
slowly perhaps and painfully, but still surely upon 
a great future. It has become, almost uncon- 
sciously to us, a big industry and the organization 
which represents its interests should be a big and 
broad organization. 

The individual member in such an organization 
can not possibly keep track so readily of all that 
his organization does, and it is impossible to keep 
him completely and adequately advised. He must 
realize that the association is endeavoring to repre- 
sent him in broad fields. It can give him broad 
statistics of his business; it can help him in his 
grading and manufacturing and can protect him 
against unfair methods on the part of the cus- 
tomer. It can handle his broad traffic problems 
and look after his interests in matters such as 
Federal taxation. It can even, if he will use it, 
be of assistance to him every day in many of the 
details of his business; but it can not make itself 
quite so local and have quite the close touch with 
him individually that it could if it was only a 
third or half the size. 

On the other hand for the loss of this local 
contact, it will compensate him ten-fold by ac- 
complishing more and bigger things for the indus- 
try of which he is a part. 

We live in an age, as I see it, that demands 
more and more of management in all industries. 
Time was when the management that could get out 
the logs was the successful management, and that 
was all that was required. Today the manager of 
an industrial enterprise is part of the business 
fabric of the country. His time is taken up with 
many matters outside of the immedaite field of his 
own firm, and I think the realization is coming 
to us all that each one not only owes something 
to his own firm but something as well to the in- 
dustry of which it is a part. 


A motion by T. A. McCann, Minneapolis, of 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co., commending and thank- 
ing Secretary-manager Cooper for the fine show- 
ing made last year, regardless of the reduced in- 
come because of low cut of the mills, was unani- 
mously passed. 


Report of the Grading Bureau 


The report for the grading bureau was made 
by R. E. Irwin, Boise, Idaho, district sales man- 
ager Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. Referring to the 
detailed reports of inspections for the year, 
which had been sent to each member, Mr. Irwin 
called attention to an increase in the number 
of reinspections and in the number of yard 
inspections that were found below the standard. 

There were, he said, several reasons for this. 
The yard inspections, he said, are doubtless 
more searching than formerly; many of the 
best graders were lost when the war came 
on and their places were taken by green men. 
Also, he said, some of it could be charged to 
the great increase in grading behind fast feed 
machines. However, he wanted to emphasize 
the importance of careful grading, and he said 
further: 


During a period of a good many years the asso- 
ciation has gradually been raising its standard of 
efficiency in grade work. No effort has been 
spared to develop the best possible grading or- 
ganization in the association itself, and every effort 
has been made to carry the effects of this into the 
mills. We have probably gone farther in some re- 
spects than any other lumber association before 
us in bringing about a real uniform standardized 
grade. To do it we have found that it was 
necessary for our inspectors to continually circu- 
late among all our members so that they had a 
comprehensive view and were familiar with all 
types of lumber being produced in our territory. 

Inspectors Are Bureau of Standards 

Mr. Irwin said further, in part: 

In the inspection force is depicted our standard 
measurement of values. The inspectors are in one 
sense a bureau of weights and measures. They 
are the custodians of the only minutely accurate 
yard stick which must be kept from shrinking or 
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expanding thru too great heat or too great cold, 
and the energies of the inspection bureau have 
been directed to this end. This has all borne fruit 
and it has placed the grades of our membership, 
with the help of the members themselves, in a 
category that I believe has seldom if ever been 
equalled. It has redounded to the credit of the 
stocks of our members in entering the market, as 
the buyer’s confidence has been created and he has 
appreciated the fact that he knew what he was 
going to get and that he had an absolute standard 
to go by. 

The inspectors are doing all they can and at 
many plants they are receiving splendid coépera- 
tion. I want to say here that whenever the man- 
agement doesn’t want and want hard to have its 
grades absolutely right, the let-down is soon felt 
in the whole force. 

The grading work is still fine as a whole, but 
we want to eliminate the weak spots from it, and 
if we are going to do this the manager of every 
one of the plants of our members must be in this 
heart and soul. The inspectors will work with 
you if you will give them the chance, and you can 
not afford not to maintain our standards of grade. 
It is the one biggest asset that we have collec- 
tively. 

Sizes Businesslike and Practical 

We have adopted standard sizes and I presume 
no western pine meeting would be complete with- 
out some reference to .the subject. I don’t know 
that I can do better than to quote from a letter 
written by a wholesaler who handles a considerable 
quantity of our woods: 

“We believe that these new standard sizes are 
fair, businesslike and practical, and it does seem 
too bad that any concern would consider that it 
was not to the best interests of the lumber industry 
generally to cojperate and properly establish this 
new standard working.” 

Probably only a few feel that the standards ex- 
actly fit their individual ideas, but it would be 
impossible to have standards that did, and we be- 
lieve that the standards established come as near 
to fitting the requirements of everybody as it is 
possible to get and that it is necessary that every- 
one give in a little in his ideas in order to get on 
the standards. 


T. A. MeCann offered a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted that no memberships in 
the association be accepted from mills that ship 
anything other than standard sizes. 

Traffic Manager’s Report 

R. J. Knott, traffic manager for the associa 
tion, was unable to be present on account of 
illness. He had, however, prepared a report on 
traffic and rate matters which was read by Sec- 
retary Cooper. He told of the progress made 
during the last year in putting the western pine 
manufacturers on the map with reference to 
the carriers and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He spoke particularly of the friendly 
relations between the association and the car- 
riers. He detailed the reductions that have been 
made as a result largely of an intelligent un- 
derstanding on the part of the carriers brought 
about by the friendly basis established with the 
railroads. He told of the work of the depart- 
ment in collecting claims and in claim preven- 
tion work. He stressed the latter particularly. 
He also called attention to the standard form 
for ordering cars, also a standard form of mak- 
ing out bills of lading. In one mill that has 
adopted this process recently it has shown a 
reduction in average claims filed from $500 a 
month to less than $200. On motion by J. P. 
Lansing the secretary was instructed to convey 
the thanks and appreciation of the association 
to Mr. Knott for his year’s work and express 
the hope that he will soon recover from his pres- 
ent indisposition. 

W. 8S. Rosenberry, Winton Rose Lake Sales 
Office, Gibbs, Idaho, spoke on tare weights, 
calling attention to one car recently shipped 
where the actual light weight proved to be 6,000 
pounds heavier than the stenciled weight used by 
the railroad company. 

A. W. Clapp, St. Paul, of the association’s 
counsel, spoke to the members. He first spoke 
of the new revenue law. He said this really con- 
tinues in effect the old system of taxation with 
a few substantial changes; most notable of 
these being the repeal of the excess profits tax 
as of Jan. 1, 1922. So far as the lumber in- 
dustry is concerned it was probably an ad- 
vantage that the repeal was made effective in 
1922 instead of in 1921 as had it been made 
effective in 1921 the net income tax would have 
been increased 2% percent. He explained the 


decisions and rules affecting taxes on incomes, 
particularly on transfers of ownership of prop- 
erty. He said there is no change in the law 
regarding inventories and no substantial change 
in regulations. He discussed possible future 
changes in the revenue laws. He spoke of the 
probability of a modified sales tax. He states 
there would undoubtedly be a fight again to 
impose an excess profits tax, especially if Con- 
gress did not approve of a sales tax, and 
enumerated many other propositions that will 
come up. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON 

Following the luncheon interval the Tuesday 
afternoon session opened and Attorney Clapp 
took up the second section of his discussion on 
the subject of the recent decision in the so called 
hardwood case. He spoke of the disparity in 
opinions of Secretary Hoover and the attorney 
general’s office. He stated that Secretary 
Hoover and his counsel are having conferences 
with the attorney general’s office and it is to be 
hoped a statement will be issued within a rea- 
sonable time. Mr. Clapp did not think too much 
discussion of this subject in this indeterminate 
period is profitable. He said: ‘‘If you want 
to know what I think of the decision I refer you 
to the minority opinion of Justice Brandeis and 
associates. ’’ 

W. F. Biederman, Chicago manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corpor- 
ation, explained the work of that organization 
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in the publication of the Blue Book. He told 
of plans to increase the service and of the nec- 
essity for closer codperation among lumber 
manufacturers in clearing credit information. 

A resolution by T. A. MeCann to the effect 
that the association’s headquarters remain in 
Portland and that that decision remain in effect 
for three years at least was carried after dis- 
cussion. 

A resolution urging members to support the 
Blue Book was offered by C. A. Barton, Boise, 
and was passed without a dissenting vote. 

David G. White, forest examiner from the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., ex- 
plained the investigations it is making in regard 
to the standardization of lumber sizes. The 
Forest Service is a member of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. The sub- 
committee investigating lumber standards is 
making the first attempt to find out if there is 
unanimity among lumbermen favoring universal 
standard sizes. He gave many reasons why 
standard sizes of lumber would be desirable 
from all standpoints. He told of demands for 
standardization of lumber sizes from many 
sources outside of the industry. The Forest 
Service will not dictate to manufacturers what 
standards should be. He told of the proposed 
conference on this subject which will probably 
be called during the coming season. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 


Association, addressed the meeting. He said 
some progress is being made toward closer 
codperation with the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. He cited the affiliation of 
the organization of the California pine timber 
owners, with the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association. However, Mr. Smith brought 
out that consolidation of the Western Pine and 
California White & Sugar Pine associations is 
not possible at this time. Nevertheless he 
showed the real intent of the California manu- 
facturers to codperate more closely with the 
northerners. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Wednesday morning the convention assembled 
at 10 o’clock and the secretary read the report 
of the committee on expenditures which com- 
mended the work of the secretary-manager and 
his staff and recommended close scrutiny of all 
expenditures during the coming year. 

C. A. Barton, Boise, Idaho, read the report 
of the committee on constitutional changes. The 
proposed amendments were adopted clarifying 
the duties of the president and the board of 
directors. 

Election of Officers 


The annual election resulted as follows: 


President—E. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont. (re- 
elected). 

Vice president—Ray Wilson, Deer Park, Wash. 
(reélected). 

Treasurer—Earl Stoddard, LaGrande, Ore. 

Trustees—E. C. Geddes, Portland, representing 
the Oregon district; W. C. Lubrecht, Bonner, 
Mont., representing Montana; W. S. Rosenberry, 
Gibbs, Idaho, representing the Spokane district. 


E. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont., the reélected 
president, stated: 


I wish you had not done this. I didn’t want 
this. You have put a load on the next to the old- 
est man in the association. However, no one 
could help but appreciate the honor of being again 
chosen your head. You have heard your officers’ 
reports. You can see that if you work with one 
another you can accomplish results. Now, regard- 
ing your marketing problems. You can’t reduce 
your costs much. You can’t reduce labor. You 
can’t work a man on an empty stomach. You must 
manipulate your stocks. Work it up at home, 
You must put a price on your product that will 
bring you a profit. Your product is more than 50 
ercent common. You must get something for it. 

ou have seen fit to put a collar on me for an- 
other year and I am going to try to fill it and I am 
going to require every one of you to find a collar 
as big as your neck. 





The meeting passed a resolution approving 
the gathering of lumber statistics by the census 
bureau. The interassociation plan of arbitra- 
tion as approved by a recent conference was dis- 
cussed and referred to the board of trustees. 
Secretary Cooper was authorized to act for the 
association in conference with C. Stowell Smith, 
secretary-manager of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, in for- 
mulating tentative plans for codperative work 
on matters of common interest. 

President Polleys called attention to the ac- 
tivities of the I. W. W. organization. Secretary 
Smith, of San Francisco, of the California asso- 
ciation told of conditions with the pine mills. 
He said a meeting of the operators is being held 
at this time regarding working hours. He said 
it was his opinon that there will be no more 
8-hour mills in California. Some will probably 
operate nine and others ten hours a day. 


Huntington Taylor commented on the signi- 
ficance of Secretary Smith’s visit saying he 
thought this marked an era in progress toward 
closer coéperation in soft pine manufacturing 
interests. A vote of thanks was tendered Secre- 
tray C. Stowell Smith for attending this meet- 
ing. 

- Box Bureau Meets 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to a meet- 
ing of the box bureau of the association. T. W. 
Taylor, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., presided. 
Secretary Cooper addressed this meeting on the 
subject of loss of markets to fiber package com- 
petition. He advocated an individual adver- 
tising campaign to show the advantages of 
wooden containers. The box bureau decided to 
withdraw its membership from the National Box 
Manufacturers’ Association. ‘‘If you wish our 
business pack your products in wooden boxes’’ 
will be the slogan of the box and lumber manu- 
facturers henceforth. 
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Nebraskans Foresee Trade Revival—Means of 
Meeting Home Builders’ Needs Are Discussed 


OmaAHBA, Nes., Feb. 8.—President 8. D. Ayres 
ealled the first session of the Nebraska Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association to order this after- 
noon and introduced some talent of a local 
circus as a novelty. Then followed a com- 
munity sing led by George W. Campbell, of 
Omaha, and during this part of the entertain- 
ment ‘‘Kit’’ made his debut as a soloist in 
an unexpurgated rendition of ‘‘ Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here.’’ Secretary Harrison Hat- 
ton, of the Northwestern association, made a 
brief announcement of the western trip to be 
taken by the members of his asso¢iation and 
invited any Nebraskans who cared to do so 
to join with the Northwesterners in seeing the 
big mills of the Pacific coast. 


President Stresses Association Benefits 


President Ayres, laying special stress upon 
his welcome to the trade and news press be- 
cause of the importance of accurate knowl- 
edge of lumber being brought home to the 
public, made his address as follows: 


We are pleased to extend to the representatives 
of the trade papers and daily press a very cordial 
welcome to attend all of our meetings. We be- 
lieve that an understanding of the objects of our 
association will enable the consuming .public to 
appreciate the efforts being made to protect its 
interests as well as the interests of our individual 
members. Attorney-General, Daugherty, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in commenting on the Supreme Court 
decision in connection with the hardwood lumber 
case said, “I'am a thoro believer in associations. 
The most extensive acquaintanceship is one of the 
best things in the world. There are many things 
associations can do profitably to themselves and 
to the world.” The Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was organized and the officers in 
charge are endeavoring to advance the interests 
of the lumbermen on good sound business princi- 
ples. } 

Should Support Reciprocal Demurrage 


The State legislature passed a reciprocal demur- 
rage law last year which was signed by the gov- 
ernor. It requires the railroads to make an an- 
nual contract agreement with each shipper who 
receives or sends ten or more cars annually. The 
law provides that monthly settlements may be 
entered into but all credits due shipper for cur- 
rent month shall be carried to his credit for suc- 
ceeding months, provided, however, that at the 
end of the terms of said agreement any credits due 
the shipper shall be eliminated. This would seem 
to be fair and equitable. Our secretary, Mr. Hall, 
advises that general attorneys of all the railroads 
doing business in Nebraska, with one exception, 
expressed the intention of advising their clients to 
ignore the law, claiming it was unconstitutional. 
The. reciprocal demurrage law is of vital impor- 
tance to every shipper in the State and should be 
enforced. We recommend that the lumbermen of 
Nebraska unite in an effort to enforce the law. 


Insurance Savings and Plan Book Service 


Thru the efforts of the Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association the Lumbermen’s Insurance Asso- 
ciation was established and for many years our 
members have been enabled to secure insurance 
at actual cost to the amount of $5,000 and also 
a much lower rate on additional insurance than 
would have been possible if it were not for the 
insurance association. 

During the last year very satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made with the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association by which the members 
of this association are enabled to secure thru our 
secretary, on the same terms as members of that 
association, plan book service, traffic service, and 
collection service. Those availing themselves of 
any or all of our services are assured of an earnest 
and honest effort in their behalf of men who are 
experts in the departments to which they have 
been assigned. The members who secured the vari- 
ous services now offered by the association will 
find the benefits derived worth many times the 
amount of the annual dues. 

Confident of Early Business Revival 

The last year has been one of many trials and 
difficulties for the farmer as well as the men en- 
gaged in all lines of business. The lumbermen 
have doubtless all inventoried their stock at the 
market; they have taken their loss and are now 
selling on a basis of replacement cost. They 
should be in a position to sell at prices that will 
be attractive to those contemplating building or 


making improvements of any kind. The financial 
situation is improving, as evidenced by the ad- 
vanced value of Liberty bonds the last few months 
and the decrease in farm loan rates. Railroads 
are contracting for additional equipment. Manu- 
facturers are resuming operations, giving employ- 
ment to many thousands of men who have been 
unemployed for some time. 

In addition to homes needed to care for the in- 
crease in our population there has been a lack of 
building improvements for several years. With 
the resumption of business in all lines we may 
look forward with confidence, believing that we 
live in the best country in the world and that 
normal conditions will soon prevail. 


Secretary Presents His Report 


Secretary E. E. Hall, of Lincoln, then pre- 
sented his report. Despite the unpromising 
outlook of a year ago and the slow recovery of 
the business world, the last twelve months have 
made a promising start toward better condi- 
tions and the coming year bids fair to com- 
plete the recovery. Indeed, were it not for 
the serious economic condition of Europe, the 
financial outlook might even now be consid- 
ered not only favorable but even good. The 
lumber market remains touchy, and local 





S. D. AYRES, CENTRAL CITY, NEB.; 
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prospects indicate a rather slow movement 
the first half of the year with a more marked 
improvement to follow. As yet there has been 
no reduction in freight rates on lumber, and 
this is a matter of vital importance in the put- 
ting of the lumber business on a sound basis. 

The association has prospered, and during 
last year has shown a gain of thirty new 
members. The secretary mentioned the corre- 
spondence courses prepared by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. He also dwelt 
upon the results of the standardization confer- 
ences and the proposals before the coming 
American Lumber Congress. The Nebraska 
association is entitled to one delegate to that 
congress. At the close of his report Mr. Hall 
made a brief financial statement. 


No Worthy American Can Be a Pessimist 


Parson Peter Simpkin in his usual brilliant 
manner, stressed some of the moral as well as 
certain economic phases of the present busi- 
ness situation the world over. No man worthy 
of his American citizenship can be a pessi- 
mist. No man conscious of the spiritual and 
material resources of America can be a pessi- 
mist. America can not return to the methods 
ana institutions of the past, but it is per- 
missible to venerate the spirit of labor, of 
spiritual simplicity and of tranquil happiness 


of the old days. The present is one of the 
great crises of our country. One such crisis 
occurred when the first settlements were made 
on the eastern shores; another when Lincoln 
thought out the way for our country in the 
760s; another when President Wilson woke 
the conscience of America in 1917. And now 
the Washington Conference has adjourned 
after doing one of the greatest single things in 
history. 


Self Denial Must Replace War’s Waste 


This is a time of crisis, because it is a time 
of adjustment to new conditions. Thru the 
fingers of the lowliest business man run 
threads that reach to the remotest edge of the 
world. America has the resources and must 
meet the moral challenge to consider the con- 
dition of the whole world. During the years 
of war, when sales were easy and profits wide 
due to the fact that Europe pledged her utmost 
eredit for the means of winning the war, 
America came near to moral ruin. The opti- 
mists who predict a return to those conditions 
are false guides. It will require labor and 
self denial to replace the surplus destroyed in 
the madness of war. 


Set Free Enthusiasm and Intelligence 


There are a few things a business man must 
have in mind. First, his business must bring 
in a fair return on its investment, for society 
eventually pays the losses of private enter- 
prise. Second, every employee must have a 
chance to live decently. Third, every business 
must give a better service than ever before. 
The parson dwelt upon the imperative chal- 
lenge for reorganization to set free powers of 
enthusiasm and intelligence among employees. 
He paid a high tribute to the lumber trade 
press and declared the small expenditure for 
lumber journals to be one of the most neces- 
sary of investments. He touched upon intelli- 
gent advertising and warned the dealers pres- 
ent that they must expect the increases in 
business during the coming year to go to those 
men who earned them. He closed with a plea 
that Hoo-Hoo might be allowed to function as 
the common meeting ground for all parts of 
the industry, and that its good offices be 
utilized for raising the standard of ethics and 
correcting inter-industrial misunderstandings. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Auditing—S. W. Lightner, John Murry and Mr. 
Jacobson. 


Resolutions—Fred Krotter, 
R. M. Ytumbull. 


o - ies Smith, E. E. Troxel and 


M. L. Meed. 


Membership—Messrs Byron, Outhouse and Krot- 
ter. 


Vast Improvements Made in Lumber Retailing 


One of the most practical and valuable of 
the addresses of the convention was that on 
advertising, by C. J. Blanchard, of Walthill. 
Mr. Blanchard laid much stress upon the fact 
that vast improvements and refinements have 
been introduced into every part of the lumber 
business during the last fow years. Much 
of this credit he gave to the influence of the 
ladies. The grubby office and the disorderly 
and unshedded piles of the old days are now 
happily but memories. And this improvement 
in the business has had its effect on the 
remotest farms dealing with the improved 
yards. 


Advertiser Should Know Goods, Community 


Advertising is anything that influences 
people toward the merchandise a man has for 
sale; but it may be considered to deal espe- 
cially with printer’s ink, direct advertising 
and models or built-up ideas. To advertise 
effectively a man must know his materials and 
how they are to be used, his community and its 
needs and his individual customers. A man 
must have faith in his goods and tell the truth 
about them. An advertisement must not only 
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be truthful, but it must and will carr ‘ she 
policy of the business and the stamp he 
manager’s personality. : 


Address Illustrated by Slides and Mode 


Mr. Blanchard illustrated his address with 
slides of his own advertising, and he pointed 
out the methods by which he caught and held 
attention. He showed a set of model farm 
buildings built on a 6 by 10 floor plan, that 
had been used at fairs and other similar places. 
He admitted that preparing advertising might 
be hard at first, as all parts of trade are hard 
until experience makes it easier. Mr. Blanch- 
ard received many compliments upon the care 
and completeness with which he covered his 
subject. 


Accurate Cost Accounting Is Essential 


G. W. Hafner, of Chicago, known to readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru his series 
of articles on accounting, delivered an address 
on the vital necessity of accurate cost account- 
ing. Mr. Hafner’s address has been reported 
several times in these columns already. He 
dwelt with telling emphasis on the fact that a 
lack of information breeds a lack of confidence 
and is the source of senseless, cut-throat com- 
petition. He illustrated his address with 
graphic charts and by his deep knowledge of 
the subject and ready and clear explanation 
made a notable impression on the convention. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT MEETS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


OMAHA, NEs., Feb. 9.—Guy L. Harrison, of 
Grand Island, vice president of the insurance 
department, called the insurance meeting to 
order. Secretary EK. E. Hall reported that the 
year has not been an especially good one in the 
surance business but that the company had 
come thru in good shape. Some dealers have 
canceled part of their insurance due to the re- 
cession in the value of stocks. He ealled at- 
tention to the fact that the company writes 
tornado insurance at very lowest rates. 

Following the report of Treasurer C. E. Jud- 
kins, of Upland, the Chair appointed the nomi- 
nating committee already named by the lum- 
bermen. 

‘The principal address was delivered by Robert 
8S. Somerville, of Omaha on the subject of 
liability and accident insurance. The speaker 
stated that under the law an employer is re- 
quired to compensate his employees for acci- 
dents. Under certain. conditions he may carry 
his own risk, but this is not ecénomical unless 
he has a very large payroll. The compensa- 
tion laws have been a benefit to bath employers 
and employees, because they fix the compensa- 
tion exactly. 

Walter "W. Head, president of the Omaha 
National Bank, delivered a thought#d) and in- 
spiring address on the subject of “Faith In 
Nebraska,’’ The last two years have been hard 
but they age behind us and the future contains 
great promise, he asserted. The speaker gave 
a brief outline of Nebraska’s history.: Omaha 
was founded almost within the memory of liv- 
ing men by pioneers who made a painful journey 
across the plains in wagons, and it is evident 
that those early settlers built ‘splendidly and 
sacrificed themselves for the benefit of th 
who followed them. Nebraska is one and o 
half times larger than England and Wa 
which support a population thirty times 
large. This indicates something of the po 
bilities in store for Nebraska. In the hist 
of the States there have been repeated peri 
of depression that tried the settlers sorely, Waist 
those periods have been times of testing that 
weeded out those without courage and resource. 
So the population is in a practical sense a 
picked people. It is made up of the sturdy 
stock of home builders. At the present time 
the indebtedness against Jand in Nebraska 
amounts to about 5 percent of its value. Busi- 
ness realizes that the easy times of war pros- 
perity are past and that it can prosper only 
as agriculture prospers. The present year is 
still young but the prospects are that by its 
end business will be again on a sound basis. 
Like other periods of hard times, the one just 
passed thru has been a time of testing and of 
sober education and its result will be a definite 


strengthening of the citizenship of Nebraska. 

At the close of the session Secretary Hall read 
a telegram from E, C. Hole, manager of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, extending greetings 
and suggesting that the convention might like 
to meet the New York retailers who pass thru 
the city tomorrow on their way to the west 
Coast. Mr. Hall also read telegrams of greet- 
ing from the American Fair Trade League and 
from Secretary Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
Association. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session President Ayres an- 
nounced that a picture of the New Yorkers and 
the Nebraskans would be taken outside of the 
hotel tomorrow morning. 

A. Barnett, of McCook, delivered an address 
entitled, ‘‘ Forty Years of ‘Knotty’ Experience 
in a Lumber Yard.’’ 

Mr. Barnett was one of the founders of the 
Nebraska association and he told in an interest- 
ing way of his early experience as a farm boy 
and school teacher, and later as an employee in 
the lumber district of Chicago unloading lum- 
ber boats. Later he was sent to McCook to 
have charge of the retail yards. He recalled 
the sod house period and the operation of lum- 
ber yards on the railroad ground by Chicago 
companies. The branch managers were usually 
farm boys used to hard work. Prices were sent 
out from Chicago and the local manager needed 
little special knowledge. 

Those were the days of wild races to take 
uplands, when the big tracts were opened by 
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the Government, and wildeat yards followed 
after the homesteaders. Chicago control was 
at length broken and there followed a period 
of local price cutting fights. Gradually busi- 
ness settled and was put on a merchandising 
basis. The associations were formed and 
helped in putting retailing on a higher plane. 
The speaker closed by stating that the present 
has new problems and that young lumbermen 
are prepared by old timers’ experience to 
avoid some of the mistakes but that they still 
need, in addition to new knowledge, the old 
virtues of industry, honesty and public spirit. 


Organizing a Community Club 


R. T. Schlueter, of Kenesaw, recounted his 
experience in founding a community club. 
Such a club, he stated, is best fitted to a town 
of 800 or less. Several years ago the mer- 
chants tried to organize a chamber of com- 
merce, principally for the purpose of collecting 
credit information, but soon discovered that 
there were greater needs in other directions. 
A club comprising a membership as varied as 
the interests of the community was founded 
and special efforts were made to get farmer 
members. Dues are kept at a small figure. 
The speaker outlined the difficulties and stated 
frankly that the chance of success of such an 
undertaking is less than the chance of failure. 
A summary of the accomplishments included 
a small city park, marking and naming of 
several roads, improvement of highways, or- 
ganizing a band, making a skating pond and 
doing a number of other things that would not 
have been done without such an organization. 

Miniature Buildings Help Lumber Sales 

Don Critchfield, of Lincoln, displayed a min- 
iature house loaned by the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. In his informal 
address he called attention to the fact that 
the eastern dealers have discovered that to 
utilize salesmanship the business must be or- 
ganized to make it effective. It is impossible 
to use salesmanship effectively in selling 
boards, just as it would be in selling parts of 
an automobile instead of the complete car. 
In selling it is necessary that the dealer know 
his goods completely, know customers and 
know himself. He must attract attention, cre- 
ate a desire and close the deal. An ideal way 


would be to have a set of full sized buildings 
but, since that is not practicable, miniature 
buildings are next best. They are highly valu- 
able in attracting attention and creating de- 
sire. People are interested in homes and not 
in boards. It is the intention of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to get a 
number of miniature buildings that can be 
sent to building shows. These shows have 
more washing machines than houses. Lumber 
is not adequately represented. The Thompson 
Yards has found a $15,000 exhibit a good in- 
vestment, for when it is sent to a town it 
turns up all possible building prospects. Mr. 
Critchfield asked all interested to give their 
names to him. He has long studied this sub- 
ject and last fall addressed the National Re- 
tail convention in regard to the use of model 
houses. 


Discusses the Nebraska Lien Law 


H. H. Baldridge, of Omaha, made an impor- 
tant address on ‘‘The Nebraska Lien Law.’’ 
Ameri¢a has been a leader in this legislation. 
It originated with Jefferson and: Madison at 
the time the city of Washington was being 
built. Housing was inadequate and credits not 
to be had. Jefferson sent a memorial to the 
Maryland legislature suggesting lien legisla- 
tion and the resulting bill, was the first ever 
passed on the subject. Every State has lien 
laws and there is little uniformity in detail. 
The Nebraska law has not been much amended 
and it has done more than any other law to 
promote and make possible the building of 
homes. By minimizing losses it has enabled 
dealers to sell lumber on a narrower margin 
of profit. 

E. L. Kurth, of Keltys, Tex., representing 
the Southern Pine Association, was on the 
program but sickness prevented his being pres- 
ent. 

President Ayres read Mr. Hole’s telegram a 
second time in regard to the New York dealers, 
and on motion a committee of five members, 
with F. A. Good, of Lincoln, as chairman, was 
appointed to meet the visitors. 

Motion pictures of wood preservation, 
loaned by the Barrett Co., an educational film 
loaned by the International Correspondence 
Schools, and a film depicting the making of 
face brick were shown at the close of the 
session. 

This evening the visitors and members are 
to be entertained at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


NEW YORKER TO VISIT WESTERN MILLS 


New York, Feb. 6.—O. N. Shepard, of the 
Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., 21 East Fortieth 
Street, will visit Pacific coast mills within 
the next month. He will visit Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and also Washington and 
Oregon. 

Mr. Shepard is going in quest of spruce, 
fir and western hemlock—which he says is far 
superior to eastern hemlock, because of the shake 
in the eastern species. Mr. Shepard says all 
Canada is feeling the effect of shipments thru 
the Panama Canal and he believes the lumber- 
men on the other side of the international boun- 
dary will find more and more trouble in dis- 
posing of their stocks in this country. => 

Mr. Shepard gives anything but an oftimistic 
view of immediate production in Canada. 
He does not think the cut of spruce this year 
in eastern Canada will be more than 25 percent 
of normal and possibly considerably less than 
that. 

Mr. Shepard expects to stay on the Coast a 
month or six weeks. 

FIFTEEN million dollars has been apportioned 
by the secretary of agriculture among twenty- 
seven States, Alaska, and Porto Rico for the 
construction of national forest roads and trails. 
Of this sum $9,500,000 known as the ‘‘ National 
Forest Highway Fund’’ is for roads of_pri- 
mary importance to States, counties, and na- 
tional forest communities; $5,500,000 constitut- 
ing the ‘‘ National Forest Development Fund’’ 
will be used for the construction of roads and 
trails needed for the administration and utiliza- 
tion of the forests themselves. 
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Outline of Plan Service and Dramatization of 
Selling Feature Quaker State Dealers’ Meeting 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 8.—With about three 
hundred lumbermen present for the opening ses- 
sion Wednesday afternoon, the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, held in the William 
Penn Hotel, started off with a spirit of pep and 
enthusiasm which assured a successful meeting. 

President W. H. Reese, of Monessen, Pa., 
called the convention to order, and introduced 
H. M. Irons, an attorney connected with the 
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municipal administration, who extended the 
city’s welcome on behalf of Mayor William A. 
Magee. 

Address of the President 


Next came the president’s address, Mr. Reese 
speaking as follows in part: 


I wish to thank you for the honor of having 
served as president of this association. During the 
last year you have had as faithful a set of di- 
rectors as you could possibly have had. They, with 
the secretary, have worked unceasingly for the 
interest of our association. 

If you get no other thought out of this conven- 
tion, I would like this thought to sink in deep: 
That you represent one of the highest vocations 
in your communities, and that it is up to you to 
measure up to the highest type of American busi- 
ness man, and to conduct your business fairly, not 
alone to your customers but also to your com- 
petitors. 

I do not mean by this that it is necessary for 
you to sell at less than a fair margin of profit, 
but I do mean that it is necessary for you to regu- 
late your overhead to the volume of business your 
community entitles you to expect. In other words, 
if you are doing a business of $100,000 and have 
built up an organization to take care of $200,000, 
while your competitor doing a business of $100,- 
000 has built up an organization for taking care of 
$100,000, his chances for underselling you are very 
great, and it is up to you to get your organization 
on a proper basis, and to get maximum efficiency 
from all of your employees. 


Necessity for Accurate Cost Accounting 


For a number of years our association has been 
teaching you proper methods of cost accounting. 
If you have been studying those methods, using 
them in your business, and your organization is 
working up to maximum efficiency, you can safely 
add a fair profit to your overhead and use the 
result for making up your retail prices, and in so 
doing you will be dealing fairly by the public and 
your competitor. 

Another thought I wish to leave with you is 
that the retailer should learn all the details of 
his business. You are running a particular busi- 
ness, which has its own peculiarities, and you 
should understand all of the details connected 
with it. If you are not accountant enough to 
understand a system adequate to take care of your 
business it is imperative that you acquire this 
knowledge, as many a good business has been 
wrecked by improper accounting. 


The Importance of Codperation 


Now a word about codperation. The merchants 
of a small city of which I have particular knowl- 
edge have changed the old maxim, “Competition is 
the life of trade,” to “Codperation is the life of 
trade. ‘This is the spirit we have been trying to 
implant im our association for a number of years. 
While the seed has sprouted, we feel that with 
more intensive cultivation it will come forth into a 


full grown plant. By this I do not mean that all 
competition should be eliminated, but let it be 
healthy competition. Do not get your business by 
cutting and slashing, but rather by building up a 
reputation of being a live, wideawake lumberman 
selling the right grade of materials at a fair 
rice. Always codperate with your State and 
ocal organizations for the betterment of the whole 
industry. Do not be a drone and by questionable 
methods live off the activities of your competitor, 
but be a worker. 


Appoint Committee on Resolutions 


President Reese then announced the appoint- 
ment of the committee on resolutions, consti- 
tuted as follows: W. R. Cole, Punxsutawney ; 
Carl Van der Voort, Pittsburgh; George B. 
Wise, Cumberland, Md.; W. W. Campbell, New 
Wilmington; R. E. Fluke, Altoona. 

Treasurer G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
then read his report, which showed the financial 
affairs of the association to be in excellent con- 
dition, with a comfortable cash balance in the 
bank. 

The report of the treasurer was followed im- 
mediately by that of the auditing committee, 
presented by Chairman O. P. McDanel, New 
Brighton, Pa. 

The convention then listened with great pleas- 
ure to a vocal solo and. encore by Miss Velma 
Hardy, daughter of Mr. Hardy, of Hardy & 
Rankin, lumber retailers, Canonsburg, Pa. 

Leslie H. Allan, of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, Chicago, then gave a talk on market- 
ing cement and cement products. 


Reports from Local Districts 


Informal reports covering local organization 
activities and business conditions in a number 
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of districts of western Pennsylvania were then 
heard. Those who presented reports at this 
session were: Harry Smoyer, Sharon, Pa., for 
the Sharon district; Mark Anderson, Beaver, 
Pa., for the Beaver Valley district; G. F. Hoge, 
Canonsburg, for the Washington-Canonsburg 
district, and J. A. Elder, Altoona, for the Blair 
County district. 

These gentlemen reported that the last year 
had been a discouraging one for lumber re- 
tailers in the sections covered by the-loeal or- 
ganizations which they represented, due in part 
to the unsettled labor conditions in the building 
trades, and in part to redueed operations.of the 
steel mills and other industrial establishments. 
Labor difficulties, however, have to a. consider- 
able extent been straightened out, thru the en- 
forcement of the open shop, and the outlook 
generally is improved. All of the above repre- 
sentatives expressed confidence that better times 
are just ahead, and said that the lumbermen of 
their sectious were making strenuous efforts to 
develop all the business possible. 

The session closed with an address entitled 
‘*Humor and Digestion,’’? by Douglas Malloch, 
the Lumberman Poet, of Chicago, of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, which was listened to with 
marked eyidences of approval and enjoyment. 


SUMPTUOUS BANQUET ENJOYED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 9.—Wednesday evening 
a complimentary smoker, vaudeville and Dutch 
lunch were given by the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to the retailers 
and their guests in the ballroom of the hotel. 
The program of high class entertainment special- 
ties and the sumptuous spread provided by the 
hospitality of the wholesalers were greatly en- 
joyed by all. 


Plan Books Go Like Hot Cakes 


The main feature of the Thursday forenoon 
session was the explanation of the association 
plan book by George E. Evans, of the Fairchance 
Lumber Co., Fairchance, Pa., chairman of the 
plan book committee. The book was first issued 
two years ago and 16,000 of the first edition 
were taken by members. A new and greatly 
improved edition of 20,000 has been printed 
and the books are going like the proverbial hot 
cakes. Speaking from his own experience as a 
retailer, Mr. Evans said it was his custom to 
send a copy to every person who asked for it 
and then to follow it up with a call by the 
firm’s service man who carries with him the 
working lists, blueprints etc. furnished by the 
association and is able to quote on the spot a 
price for the complete house. Mr. Evans said 
that a single popular design in the book had 
been duplicated by his firm over twenty times 
and others from fifteen to twenty times. 

Lyman Felheim, of Erie, reported for the Erie 
district, and Clarence E. Roland, for the West- 
moreland district. J. D. P. Kennedy, of Pitts- 
burgh, gave a very instructive talk on millwork 
costs. 


LUMBER ROTARIANS MEET 


Wednesday evening the lumbermen in at- 
tendance at the convention who are members of 
the Rotary clubs in their various towns, were 
the guests of Robert E. Wilson, of Pittsburgh, 
at a dinner at the Americus. Rotarians to the 
number of twenty-four were present. Mr. Wil- 
son presided and later it was decided that there 
be a permanent organization of lumber Rotar- 
ians in the Pittsburgh district. W. W. Scott, 
of Bridgeport, Ohio, was made temporary chair- 
man and a committee was appointed to effect a 
permanent organization. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session was featured 
by an address by C. V. McCreight, of Pitts- 
burgh, on ‘‘The Deadline Between the Whole- 
saler and the Retailer,’’ and a talk by L. R. 
Putman, which scored 100 percent with the 
audience on the standards that should exist 
among wholesalers and the relations between the 
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wholesaler and the retailer. Another outstand- 
ing feature was the presentation of a dramatic 
sketch entitled, ‘‘A Morning in the Office,’’ 
graphically depicting the troubles that con- 
front the retailers in dealing with the various 
classes of customers. 

George B. Wise, of Cumberland, and Clarence 
E. Roland, New Alexandria, and A. W. Josopait, 
of Johnstown, reported for their local organiza- 
tions. 

This evening the annual banquet will be held. 
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WESTERN ILLINOISANS JOIN IN PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


GALESBURG, ILL., Feb. 8.—At the Galesburg 
Club today the Western Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Club held its annual meeting and an 
election of officers. ‘The business session was 
called to order at 2 o’clock by Vice President 
Heidemann, who in his opening address dwelt 
feelingly on the club’s loss in the death of its 
former president, George W. Angel. W. E. 
Lyon, of Carthage, was made chairman of a 
committee to draft a resolution in honor of 
the late president. 

H. H. Hawkinson, mayor of Galesburg, wel- 
comed the club members and expressed the 
hope that if it were not possible to hold each 
meeting of the club in that city Galesburg 
might at least be honored with the annual 
gathering. 

Chairman Heidemann stated that one pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider the State 
association’s publicity campaign and asked 
W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, to outline the plan 
and suggest the best manner in which the 
club could participate in the undertaking. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Stevens’ remarks, 
C. A. Sanders, of Ottawa, chairman of the 
State committee, detailed the cost per mem- 
ber and told how the other clubs thruout the 
State were financing the plan. 


After a thoro discussion by those present 
the club voted unanimously in favor of joining 
in the Statewide publicity campaign. Those 
present signed for their quotas and a committee 
was named to see immediately all members and 


nonmembers who were not present that each 
retailer in the eight counties covered by 
the club might have an opportunity to partici- 
pate. 

Officers Elected 


An election then held resulted in the choice 
of the following officers and directors: 

President—Charles Hanan, Macomb. 

Vice president—Arthur H. Black, Dallas City. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. M. Leroy, Hamilton. 

Directors—Tom _ Sessions, Galesburg; Jack 
Lewis, Chicago; Henry Moller, Quincy; Frank 
Mooney, Peoria; John M. Lyon, LaHarpe; Charles 
B. McVey, Quincy; J. L. ae ay Clayton; E. E. 
_— Galesburg; and C. C, Showalter. Burn- 

Following the election the club took a recess 
until the banquet at 6 o’clock. Promptly on 
the hour, Ward’s orchestra started some lively 
music and the members quickly filled the 
three long tables arranged in the dining room 
of the Galesburg Club. 

Vice President Black acted as toastmaster 
and used the occasion to say that he believed 
this year will show great advancement in the 
activity of the club and promised to do his 
share by undertaking to bring into membershi 
every dealer in the teritory, thus giving Presi- 
dent Hanan a large, compact and enthusiastic 
body of lumber merchants to work with. He 
expressed regret that owing to absence in the 
West, President Hanan could not outline his 
policies, but he felt sure one of the main 
points would be 100 percent membership. 

While the banquet was in progress, Everitt 


Hinchliff was asked to introduce the Galesburg 
Ladies’ Quartet, which he did in a humorous 
manner, outlining the qualities of voice each 
member possessed and then asked them to live 
up to the recommendation he had given them. 

The quartet was composed of Mrs. Kennedy, 
Mrs. Hinchliff, Miss Main and Miss Drum, 
with Mrs, Greene as accompanist. Their selec- 
tions were of a high order and every number 
was performed with great artistic finish. 

The toastmaster introduced as the speaker 
of the evening W. Frank McClure, of Chicago, 
chairman of the advertising council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and chair- 
man of the national advertising commission 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

Mr. McClure gave a most instructive address 
emphasizing the need of the campaign of 
publicity as outlined by Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Sanders during the afternoon. He then went 
into the details of making an advertisement 
that really brings business, illustrating each 
principle by advertisements taken from news- 
papers and magazines. He showed how the 
product to be brought before the people must 
be studied, the steps necessary to prepare the 
copy for publication and the necessity of 
having proper illustrations and type to obtain 
maximum results. 

At this meeting the club scored its highest 
mark in interest, enthusiasm and determina- 
tion to make 1922 a suceessful and prosper- 
ous business year. 





NORTHEASTERNERS ON EXTENDED TRIP TO MILLS 


The Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion party, now on a 10,000-mile trip, arrived by 
special train at the La Salle Street Station, Chi- 
cago, at 12:30 Feb. 9, making its first sched- 
uled stop here. The party is composed of about 
seventy people, among them being the wives and 
daughters of a number of association members. 
Secretary S. F. D. Meffley, of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, met the visitors and con- 
ducted them to the offices of the association, where 
they were entertained at lunch. A welcome was 
extended in a few well chosen and graceful words 
by E. E. Hooper, for thirty-nine years secretary of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and now 
its honorary vice president. He told the guests 
how pleased the association and the lumbermen 
of Chicago were to meet them and give them a 
start upon their wonderful trip. W. M. Patteson, 
of Penn Yan, N. Y., replied for the eastern retail- 
ers and expressed their appreciation of the courtesy 
extended, particularly because entertainment was 
not expected in Chicago. Several other visitors 
expressed appreciation. During the luncheon, Mr. 
Patteson read the following telegram: 

DENVER, COLO., Feb. 9. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 

Convey to Secretary Collier for New York 
and Massachusetts retailers cordial invitation 
to attend an informal ball held at_ the 
Woman’s Club, Glenarm Place, Denver, Colo., 
Saturday evening as guests of McPhee & Mc- 
Ginity Co. Arranging to take New York re- 
tailers and friends for an auto ride around 
Denver Sunday, twelfth, starting at 10 a. m.,. 
returning in plenty of time so that they may 
secure luncheon before leaving at 1 :30.—R. D. 
MUNDELL, secretary Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

After the lunchion the party broke up into 
groups, some arranging to take automobile trips 
thru Chicago, others calling upon acquaintances 
and some attending to business in the city. The 
special train left over the Rock Island at 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon and Feb. 10 will reach Omaha 
where a brief stop will be made. 

The trip is being undertaken seriously. The 
lumbermen expect to have a good time, but they 
are taking this trip primafily to learn more about 
manufacturing operations, and will visit not only 
the Pacific coast and Inland Empire manufacturing 
points, but on their return trip will visit a number 
of southern pine manufacturing operations. Among 
those making the trip are: 

_Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Borden and Miss Hattie E. 
Trafford, Borden, Quiney & Kendall, Fall River, 

ass. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Palmer, Joseph Goodnow & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Miss Gertrude M. Foster and Miss Edith M. 
Sawin, Joseph Goodnow & Co., Boston, Mass. 

F, Mahlstedt, FS A. Mahlistedt Lumber & Coal 

Co., "New Rochelle, N. Y 


J. P. Kearney, J. K. McDowell, Syracuse, 

J. KE. Hinckley, J. Hinckley & Son, South - Rael 
Mass. 

W. B. Bacon, 
Mass. 

F. K. Southworth, Ware Lumber Co., Ware, Mass. 
7 B. Chapman, Finch-Pruyn Co., Glen Falls, 


Davenport-Peters Co., Boston, 


Arthur L. Miller, Blanchard Lumber & Mill Co.. 
3uffalo, N. 

W. H. Fullam, W. F. Fullam & Co., N. Brook- 
field, Mass. 

R. K. Squier, Squier & Co., Monson, Mass. 

¥ H. Hubbell, Hubbell Bros., Kelley Corners, 


G. H. Buzby, C. M. Buzby & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

J. K. Moss, Conklin & Cummins, Goshen, N. Y. 

R. G. Stone, Quincy Lumber Co., Quincy, Mass. 

M. F. Lucas, West Newton. Mass. 

J. V. Lawrence, Lawrence Bros., Yonkers. N. Y. 

W. C. Sisson, A. Sherman Lumber Co., Potsdam, 
G. S. Southworth, Ware Lumber Co., Ware, Mass. 

R. Lockridge, Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, 
New York City. 

Mrs. J. H. McDowell, Miss Bertha McDowell and 
Mrs. Reqmond Burns, J. K. McDowell Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. . 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Favor and Miss Agnes M. 
Donlan, Frank M. Favor, Gardner, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Downing, Downing Bros., 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Bailey, N. C. Bailey & Co., 
Northampton, Mass. 
we H. Miskell, Greene & Wood, New Bedford, 

ass 

Z. B. Davis, Central Lumber & Supply Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Blakeslee, Blakeslee Lumber 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Jennings, Wells & Jennings, 
Greenport, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Fuller, W. A. Fuller & Son. 
Clinton, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Ferry, C. S. Ferry & Son, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Miss Laura Caldwell and Miss Florence Cald- 
well, Joseph 8S. Caldwell, Syracuse, N. Y. 

5 aed Hubbell, Hubbell Bros., Kelley Cor- 
ners, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Patteson, Miss Jane Pat- 
teson and Mrs. Barkley Acheson, Walker-Bin Co., 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Mr. and Ba C. O. Barnes, Greece Lumber Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. 8. Stephenson and Miss Stephen- 
son, L. Ea Johnstown, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. K. B. Schotte, Henry C. Grisme Co., 
Amsterdam, N. a 

Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Ehrmann and Miss Ehrmann, 
West Seneca Lumber Co., Lackawanna, N. Y. 

Mrs. G. Robinson and Mrs. L. Golden, West 
Seneca Lumber Co., Lackawanna, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Collier, Rochester, N. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Larkin, ‘Larkin Lumber Go. ke 
Hudson, Mass. 


The itinerary after leaving Chicago is as given 
below, but in addition a number of interesting side 


trips, which are not listed, have been provided for: 


Fri., Feb. 10—Ar Omaha 8.45 am 

Ly Omaha R Island #5... 2.00pm 

Sat., Feb. 11—Ar Colorado Springs +7.30 am 
Ly Colorado 

Springs Santa Fe #11.. 3.15 pm 

Ar Denver 5.45 pm 

Sun., Feb. 12—Lyv Denver UP Sys $21... 1.30pm 

Mon., . Feb. 13—Ar Salt Lake City 8.35 am 

Lv Salt Lake City UP Sys 11.30 pm 

Wed., Feb. 15—Ar Spokane 7.15 am 

Thu., Feb. 16—Lv Spokane Nor Pac $333. 5.00 am 

—Ar Seattle 6.00 pm 


Fri., Feb. 17—At Seattle 
Sat.., Feb. 18—At Seattle 


Sun., Feb. 19—Lv Seattle Nor Pac $401. 11.59 pm 


Mon., Feb. 20—Ar Tacoma 1.30 am 
Tue., Feb. 21—Lv Tacoma Nor Pac #401. 1.45am 
Ar Grays Harbor 7:30 am 
Wed., Feb. 22—Ar Portland 7.20 am 
Thu., Feb. 23—Lyv Portland Sou Pac $11.. 4.00pm 
Fri., Feb. 24—Ar Weed 8.35 am 
Lv Weed Sou Pac $13... 2.24pm 
Sat., Feb. 25—Ar San Francisco 7.10 am 
Mon., Feb. 27—Lv San Francisco 8.40 am 
Ar Santa Cruz 1.35 pm 
Lv Santa Cruz Sou Pac $102.. 6.40pm 
Tue., Feb. 28—Ar Los Angeles 7.45 am 
Fri., Mar. 3—Lv Los AngelesAT&SF $78... 1.30am 
Ar San Diego 6.00 am 
Sat.. Mar. 4—LyvSan Diego SD&A......... 10.50 am 
Ar El Centro 3.50 pm 
Lv El Centro Sou Pac #4.... 3.50pm 
Sun., Mar. 5S—Ar Maricopa 12.55 am 
Lv Maricopa Ar East $2.... 7.35am 
Ar Phoenix +8.50 am 
Lv Phoenix p erere ree 9.30 am 
Ar Roosevelt Dam 2.30 pm 
Lv Roosevelt Dam 3.30 pm 
Ar Cliff Dwellings 4.30 pm 
Lv Cliff Dwellings 5.00 pm 
Ar Globe 6.30 pm 
Mon., Mar. 6—Lv Globe ArEast RR 18 8.15 am 
Ar Bowie 12.30 pm 
Lv Bowie Sou Pac £110. 3.15 pm 
Ar El Paso 10.00 pm 
Tue., Mar. 7—Lv El Paso Sou Pac $102. 19.50am 
Wed., Mar. 8—Ar New Orleans 12.00 m 


Thu., Mar. 9—At New Orleans 
Sat., Mar. 11—Lyv New Orleans Y&MV RR £307.10 am 


Ar Lutcher 9.00 am 
Lv Lutcher 4.00 pm 
Sun., Mar. 12—Ar Memphis 6.25 am 
Mon., Mar. 13—Lv Memphis’ Ill Cent $104.. 8.10pm 
Tue., Mar. 14—Ar Louisville 7.50 am 


Lv Louisville B&O #44...... 8.00 am 


Ar Cincinnati 12.00 m 
Ly Cincinnati Big Four $26.. 3.00 pm 
Ar Cleveland 9.35 pm 
Lv Cleveland NYC 216...... 11.30 pm 
Wed., Mar. 15—Ar Buffalo 4.20 am 
Ly Buffalo 4.35 am 
Ar Rochester 6.11 am 


+ Central Time. {¢ Mountain Time. 
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¥eb. 13—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 14-15—Iowa Builders’ Supply Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Annual. 

Feb. 14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber- 

men’s Association, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 15—Northwestern Lumber & Sash Door Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 15—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn. Annual. 
Feb. 15—Rotary Cut Box Lumber Manufacturers’ 

Association, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La, 

Feb. 15-16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Quarterly meeting. 

Feb. 16-17—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, McClure Hotel, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Annual, 

Feb. 17—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Feb. 16-18—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual. 

17-18—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 

Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 21—North Carolina Pine Association, De Soto 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga. Monthly meeting. 

Feb, 22-24—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Annual. 

Feb. 23—Central Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 23—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Association, 

Fort Dodge, Iowa, Annual. 

23—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 

Bureau, Biltmore Hotel, New York City. Annual. 

Feb. 28—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

March 1-2—National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

March 2-3—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

March 8-4—National Merchant Marine Association, 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

March 7-8—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual. 

March 9-10—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

March 9-10—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Agsociation, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Annual, 

March 10—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Annual. 

March 15-16—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Annual, 

March 22-23—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. Annual. 

March 25-April 1—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. Annual, 

March 28-29—Southern Pine Association, 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

March 30—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Grune- 


, April 4-5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
April 6-7—American Lumber 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 
April 11-18—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Annual. 
May 9-11—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sinton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 
June 26-July 1—American Society for Testing Ma- 
oie ee Hall Hotel, Atlantic 


Annual. 
Congress, Congress 


NUTMEG DEALERS TO BREAK RECORDS 

NEw Haven, Conn., Feb. 6—James Cray, 
‘secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Connecticut, today made public the full pro- 
gram for the annual convention of the organiza- 
tion, to be held Wednesday, Feb. 15, in the 
Hotel Bond, Hartford. Innovations that never 
before have been attempted will be included in 
the day’s events and in Mr. Cray’s own lan- 
guage ‘‘the Connecticut meeting will be the 
largest and best in the history of the associa- 
tion.’’ 

With a larger membership than it has ever 
known before and with a series of accomplish- 
ments in the last twelve months of much greater 
magnitude than in any previous year, the -asso- 
ciation will let the lumber world know at Hart- 
ford that it is doing big things for the members 
and for the industry at large. 

_ There will be a business session at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon, at which the reports of officers 
will be received. An address of welcome will be 
delivered by Newton C. Brainerd, mayor of 
Hartford, and the response will be made by 


William J. Riley, of Hartford, president of the 
association. 

In addition, there will be an address by O. O. 
Axley, of the Southern Lumber Co., Warren, 
Ark., on ‘Economic Conditions of the Lumber 
Industry from the Producers’ Viewpoint.’’ Mr. 
Axley is making the trip north expressly to 
speak for the association. His address will be 
followed by a discussion among the members 
and this in turn by a question box. 

Following the business session, there will be 
a Hoo-Hoo concatenation, the first of its kind 
ever held in New England. It is expected that 
there will be a large class of candidates for ini- 
tiation, as the Hoo-Hoo movement has taken 
firm root in Connecticut. 

The banquet will be held in the evening, be- 
ginning at 6:15 o’clock, the purpose being to 
conclude the festivities in time for all present 
to reach home for a good rest before resuming 
business on Thursday morning. 

Just by way of showing how the Connecticut 
men stick by anything that is satisfactory, Mr. 
Cray announces that ‘‘the menu will be just the 
same as it was last year at the Stratfield in 
Bridgeport, with filet mignon and fresh mush- 
rooms as the principal items,’’ ‘ 

President Riley will be the toastmaster an 
there will be an address on ‘‘ Tips on Merchan- 
dising,’’?’ by H. R. Isherwood,  secretary- 
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treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo. The prin- 
cipal address, on ‘‘Commercial Arbitration,’’ 
will be given by Prof. Edmund Morris Mor- 
gan, of the Yale Law School. 

The committee on nominations will meet Feb. 
9, when tentative officers for 1922-23 will be 
selected. 


WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 6.—The complete pro- 
gram for the thirty-second annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion to be held at the Hotel Pfister, this city, 
on Feb. 14, 15 and 16 has been issued. 

The first business session of the convention 
will begin on Tuesday afternoon, with reports 
of the officers and an address by Parson Peter 
Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, Utah. F. H. Beck- 
mann and R. A. Middendorf, of the National 
Builders’ Bureau, Spokane, Wash., will follow 
with a demonstration of modern sales methods. 
The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. will also 
be held Tuesday afternoon. In addition to the 
officers’ reports there will be an address by 
Mrs. M. L. Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Insurance Federation. 

At 6:30 p. m. Hoo-Hoo will coneatenate and 
celebrate in the Red Room of the hotel. 

The Wednesday morning session will be fea- 
tured by talks by the presidents of the various 
clubs affiliated with the association. These 
talks will be followed by an address on ‘‘Fi- 
nancial Assistance for the Farmer’’ by F. K. 
McPherson, vice president of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee. 

At the afternoon session Commissioner Ed- 
ward Nordman, of Madison, of the Wisconsin 
department of markets, will discuss ‘‘The Ac- 
tivities of Our Department.’’ He will be fol- 
lowed by Adolph Pfund, former secretary of the 
Wisconsin association, but now secretary of the 


National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chicago, in an address on ‘‘Arm in Arm.’’ G., 
W. Hafner, of Chicago, will discuss ‘‘ Finding 
the ‘Stop Loss’ Point in Selling Prices.’’? The 
session will be concluded with moving pictures 
of redwood logging and manufacturing opera- 
tions. The annual association theater party wil) 
be held at 8:15 p. m. at the Davidson Theater. 

James T. Drought, the association genera} 
counsel, will open the Thursday morning ses- 
sion with an address on ‘‘ How Much Will ‘ Uncle 
Sam’ Get?’’ F. H. Cogswell, the association 
traffic manager, will discuss ‘‘ Diagnosing Acute 
Railroaditis,’’ and will be followed by reports 
of the various committees and election of offi- 
cers. At the afternoon session there will be 
an educational conference in charge of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, and moving 
pictures and addresses of particular value to 
progressive and ambitious men. 

The advertising and publicity exhibit pre- 
sented by many dealers in various parts of the 
country will be located on the seventh floor of 
the hotel. The building material exhibit will 
occupy the entire second, third and fourth 
floors, corridor spaces, landings and part of the 
lobby. 

A special program has been arranged for the 
ladies and souvenirs will be provided and every- 
thing will be done to make them feel at home 
and enjoy themselves. 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S PLANS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—One of the fea- 
tures of the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to 
be held in this city Feb. 17 and 18, will be the 
visit of a representative delegation from the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
During one day of the meeting there will be 
a general conference on the use of west Coast 
forest products in Atlantic coast territory, with 
a general discussion of the factors entering into 
the manufacture and marketing of west Coast 
woods. The annual dinner will be a mixed 
party, at which the easterners and their ladies 
will appear as guests. On Saturday, Feb. 18, 
the visitors will be taken to the plant of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., at Snoqualmie 
Falls, and on that occasion will be conducted 
by a special committee of the Seattle Lumber- 
men’s Club. President Ed R. Hogg has named 
this committee as follows: Gordon H. Mce- 
Donald, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., chairman; Ed 
T. Verd, Bryant Lumber Co.; W. C. McMaster, 
John McMaster Shingle Co.; Ralph A. Clark, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills; William C. 
Krafve, Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. On Feb. 
18 the easterners will go to Victoria, B. C.; to 
Tacoma, Feb. 20; Grays Harbor, Feb. 21; Port- 
land, Ore., Feb. 22. 

The West Coast association’s annual meeting 
will give its attention to the results and ac- 
complishments of work done during 1921. There 
will be reports of officers, including a compre- 
hensive survey by President R. W. Vinnedge. 
A matter of first importance will be the report 
of the delegation to Washington, D. C., as af- 
fecting the tariff and other matters, the members 
being J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills; Ralph H. Burnside, of the Will- 
apa Lumber Co., and A. C. Dixon, of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co. Secretary-manager Robert 
B. Allen will submit his report covering the 
activities of the year. If is probable, also, that 
Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., general 
counsel, and Herbert N. Proebstel, traffic man- 
ager, will submit important documents. C. J. 
Hogue, of the West Coast Forest Products Bu- 
reau, will also make a noteworthy contribution 
to the lumber literature arising from the mect- 
ing. 

After the annual meeting will occur the visit 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
of Minneapolis, with 150 delegates, principally 
from Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa. They will 
arrive Feb. 22, and will spend two days in 
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Seattle and one day each in Tacoma and Aber- 
deen, after which they will go to Portland. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Seattle Lumbermen’s Club are codperating in 
plans for the entertainment of the visitors. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY 


NorFouk, VA., Feb. 6.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association has decided to hold its monthly 
meeting at Savannah, Ga., at the De Soto Hotel 
on Feb. 21, and it is expected that a goodly 
number of members thruout the Savannah sec- 
tion will attend. 


(AAS AL EL ESET SE SZ) 


AMERICAN LUMBER CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—The following 
bulletin has been issued here from the head- 
quarters of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association regarding the coming Ameri- 
can Lumber Congress, to be held in Chicago 
at the Congress Hotel, on April 6 and 7: 

Many delegates have been appointed and others 
are now being appointed by State, regional and 
national organizations of manufacturers, retailers 
and wholesalers, to attend the Fourth American 
Lumber Congress in Chicago, April 6 and 7 

A tentative general outline of matters to be con- 
sidered by the Lumber Congress has been prepared 
by Wilson Compton and sent to a number of in- 
dividuals and organizations for further sugges- 
tions. In a general way it is contemplated that 
the Lumber Congress shall consider— 

First, matters relating to publicity, national and 
local advertising, building codes and trade exten- 
sion ; 

Second, matters relating to terms and conditions 
of sale and arbitration of disputes; 

Third, lumber grades and sizes; inspection; 

Fourth, recommendation for permanent organiza- 
tion of the American Lumber Congress. 

The interest is universal thruout the lumber 
industry in the plans for the Lumber Congress 
and indications are that practically all State, na- 
tional and regional lumber associations will be 
represented by delegates, and that there will also 
be a large attendance of lumbermen, all of whom, 
pe a delegates or not, have been invited to 
attend. 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY ELECTION 

FRESNO, CALIF., Feb. 4.—The San Joaquin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association held its annual 
meeting and election of officers here at the 
Hughes Hotel on Jan. 28, the following officers 
being elected: 

President—J. C. Ferger, Fresno. 

Vice president—Frank Frane, Reedley. 

Treasurer—J. G, Martin, Fresno. 

Secretary—Frank Minard, Fresno. 

Sixty-seven members from practically all 
points of the valley and nearby cities attended 
the meeting and the banquet, and a general dis- 
cussion was had on the work of the organ- 
ization during the last year and the prospects 
for the coming year. Three delegates were ap- 
pointed to attend the annual convention of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association to be 
held at Salt Lake City, Feb. 16, 17 and 18. 


AMERICAN HARDWOOD PLANS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 7.—Secretary W. A. 
Babbitt, of the National Association of Wood- 
turners, South Bend, Ind., will address the forth- 
coming annual of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association at Louisville, Ky., 
March 7 and 8, on ‘‘Standardization and Util- 
ization of Dimension Stock,’’ according to an- 
nouncement made today by John M. Pritchard, 
secretary-manager of the latter. 

Mr. Babbitt is thoroly familiar with his sub- 
ject by virtue of his position as chairman of the 
committee on standardization of dimension stock 
for the Association of Wood Using Industries. 

Mr. Pritchard stated today that plans for 
the annual are progressing very satisfactorily 
and that a large attendance of consuming in- 
terests is expected as a result of invitations 
extended to them to be present. 

Nothing has come from Washington defining 
what this organization may or may not do in the 
way of gathering and disseminating statistical 
information under the decison of the Supreme 
Court in the Open Competition Plan case but it 
is suggested that a statement from Secretary 
Hoover tending to clarify the situation may be 
forthcoming in the next few days. Officials 
and members alike are very anxious to know 
where the organization stands as a means of 
removing the uncertainty which prevails at the 
moment. 


SHOW FAITH BY THEIR WORKS 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 6.—At the annual 
meeting of the General Contractors’ Association 
of New Orleans, held last week, the following 
officers and directors were elected: 

President—A. M. Fromherz. 

Vice president—Lionel M. Favret. 

Treasurer—John_ Riess. 

Secretary—Jos. M. DeFraites. 

Assistant secretary—D. M. Hollinworth. 

Directors—George J. Glover, G. Emile Reimann, 
Richard McCarthy, H. Bond, J. Chris. Nielson, 
J. A. Hasse, jr., Walter M. Geary, N. A. Babin, F. 
Mitchell, O. M. Gwin, H. F. Hinrichs, L. J. Wood- 
worth, J. P. O’Leary, A. Frank, R. F. Farnsworth 
and C. N. Bott. 

The association members are taking a health- 
ily optimistic view of the building outlook, and 
in preparation for a revival of construction work 
on a considerable scale are strengthening their 
organization and preparing to codperate with 
other trade and civic organizations in promoting 
community growth and development thruout the 
year. 


NATIONAL EXPORTERS’ PRESIDENT 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Feb. 6.—The election of 
Dwight D. Hartlove, of the old hardwood firm 
of Price & Heald, to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association in Cincin- 
nati last week serves to accentuate the impor- 
tance of Baltimore in the affairs of the organ- 
ization, this city having previously had im- 
portant representation in the councils of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Hartlove 
joined the forces of 
Price & Heald, then 
made up of Richard W. 
Price, one of the nestors 
of the foreign trade, 
and John M. Heald, 
back in 1899, just after 
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his discharge from the 
army after the Spanish- 
American war. For a 
time he held some other 
connection, but after 
the death of Mr. Price 
he returned to become 
manager, Mr. Heald 
looking after business, and ever since then he 
has continued the history of the house, which 
really dates back more than seventy years. Af- 
ter the death of Mr. Heald, the surviving part- 
ner, in 1916, Mr. Hartlove acquired control, 
and continued the business under the old name, 
but as a corporation. He was born in Balti- 
more and has lived here all of his life. In addi- 
tion to his affiliation with the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association he holds member- 
ship in the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, in the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and in the Export & Import Board of 
Trade, the latter two bodies of Baltimore. He 
has given much attention to the foreign situa- 
tion, and in fact, made a business trip to Eu- 
rope in 1921 


OHIO FORESTERS CONFER 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 6.—The former officers 
of the Ohio Forestry Association were reélected 
at the annual meeting held in Columbus Feb. 1. 
There was a banquet at the Southern Hotel. 
One of the features was a talk by Edmund 
Secrist, Ohio State Forester, of Wooster, on 
‘*Ohio Forestry during 1921.’’ Mr. Secrist 
urged that the public generally give more at- 
tention to the question of reforestation and that 
lumbermen aid in bringing about a better for- 
estation program. 

Other speakers were Dr. Freda Detmers, on 
‘¢Diseases of Forest and Shade Trees;’’ O. A. 
Alderman on ‘‘Cost of Forest Fires;’’ F. W. 
Dean on ‘‘Forest Regrowth on Abandoned 
Lands;’’ J. W. Clelland, of the Miami con- 
servancy district, on ‘‘ Utilizing and Marketing 
Farm Timbers;’’ J. J. Crumley, of the Wooster 


experiment station, on ‘‘Improvement of Farm 
Woods,’’ and J. S. Houser, on ‘‘ Airplane 
Uses.’? 

H. C. Rogers, of Mechanicsburg, was elected 
president and Edmunt Secrist, secretary. The 
board of trustees consists of W. J. Green, of 
Wooster; J. J. Crumley, of Wooster, and Prof. 
Herbert Osborne, of Columbus. 

MONTANA FORESTERS IN ANNUAL 

KALisPELL, Mont., Feb. 4.—The eleventh 
annual meeting of the Northern Montana For- 
estry Association was held here Feb. 1, and offi- 
cers were elected as follows: 

President—W. R. Ballord, of Somers Lumber 
Co., Kalispell. 

Vice president—C. B. March, of M & H Lumber 
Co., Kalispell. 

Directors—W. R. Ballord, O. M. Junkins, Geo 
Millett, Ellis Dickey, A. E. Boorman, H. C. Keit * 
W. O. Hutchinson, Kenneth Ross, R. P. McLaugh- 
lin and C. B. March. 

A. E. Boorman was reélected secretary-treas- 
urer and chief fire warden. 

The proposition presented by the Forest Serv- 
ice offices here to have the association undertake 
to cover more of the timber: holdings around 
Big Fork and other districts than it does was 
voted down. In the discussion of slash disposal 
selective burning was favored rather than the 
present method of broadcast burning. The ex- 
ecutive committee fixed an assessment of 10% 
cents an acre on acreage listed for 1922. 


MOUNTAINERS ELECT OFFICERS 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 4.—The Mountain 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which held 
its annual convention in Calgary, planned to 
adopt and use the grading rule now in force 
by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Standardization was discussed and while 
nothing definite was done, it was decided to co- 
operate with the eastern manufacturers with a 
view of standardization thruout the country. 
Freight rates were discussed at length and a 
resolution was passed urging transportation 
companies in the interest of a revival of trade 
to reduce freight rates to a level of those in 
effect prior to Sept. 20, 1920. A. K. Leitch, 
manager of East Kootenay Lumber Co., Jaffray, 
B. C., was unanimously reélected president, and 
Harry Burns, of the McLaren Lumber Co., 
Blairmore, Alta., was reélected vice president. 
I. R. Poole continues as secretary. 


IDAHO FORESTERS BANQUET 


Moscow, IpanHo, Feb. 4.—The sixth annual 
banquet of the Associated Foresters of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, held Thursday evening, Jan. 
19, was in every respect a pleasant event, reflect- 
ing credit upon Dean F. G. Miller and the com- 
mittee on arrangements. The tables were set 
in the form of an ‘‘I’’ and were decorated 
with miniature evergreen trees, while the hall 
was lighted with green candles, one for each 
plate, set in pieces of wood representing sections 
from saw logs. Music during the evening was 
generously furnished by the ‘‘ Jazz Four’’ from 
the university. The guests, Dean Miller and 
the toastmaster occupied seats at one end of 
the group of tables. Prof. C. W. Watson made 
a most effcient toastmaster, appropriate and in 
some cases most amusing comment accompany- 
ing his introduction of each speaker. ‘ 

Dean J. G. Eldridge, head of the departmen 
of modern languages of the university, was the 
first speaker. He gave a clever impersonation 
of the poet, Vachel Lindsay, much to the amuse- 
ment of his hearers, and then told some inter- 
esting history of the department of forestry. 
Ex-Governor W. J. McConnell, who is perhaps 
more closely identified with the early history of 
Idaho than any other man now living, spoke 
on ‘*Pioneer Days in Idaho.’’ Despite his 
eighty-two years, he is a ready talker, and his 
tales were especially interesting to the young 
men. Herman Baumann, president of the Asso- 
ciated Foresters, spoke on ‘‘Our Forest Club,’’ 
telling entertainingly of its purposes and work, 
and Paul Bieler, 2 member of the ranger class, 
delighted the audience with a solo on the 
ocherina, responding to an encore. Brown M. 
Schick, editor of the Moscow ‘‘Star Mirror,’’ 
spoke on ‘‘ Publicity as a Factor in the Pro- 
motion of Forestry.’’ P. D. Sharma, a native 
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of India, who came many thousands of miles 
to take advanced work in forestry, interested his 
audience with his story of the life and work of 
‘*A Forest Ranger in India.’’ Ben E. Bush, 
assistant State land commissioner, told of the 
‘‘State Forest Policy.’’ 8S. F. B. Bartlett, a 
young student in the forestry department, cap- 
tured his audience with an original poem and 
responded to two encores with poems of his own 
writing. Representative Lloyd A. Fenn, of 
Kooskia, a graduate from the forestry depart- 
ment in 1911 but now engaged in the practice 
of law and the operation of a newspaper, spoke 
on ‘‘The Proposed Transfer of the Forest Ser- 
vice to the Department of the Interior,’’ point- 
ing out in a most convincing manner the danger 
of such a move. C. R. Patrie, an alumnus of the 
State forest school, interested those present with 
a description of the proposed ‘‘ President’s For- 
est in Arizona.’’ The evening’s program was 
brought to a close with a talk by G. B. Mains, of 
Emmett, district forest inspector of the Payette 
national forest, on ‘‘Forest Reminiscences.’’ 
His talk was replete with interesting happen- 
ings, and many men well known in Idaho his- 
tory were mentioned. 
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NAVAL STORES MEN ELECT 


New OrueEans, La., Feb. 6.—At the annual 
meeting of the Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ 
Association, held in New Orleans recently, the 
following officers were elected: 

President—D. J. Gay, of Biloxi, Miss. 

Vice president—F. L. Pantall, of the Natalbany 
Lumber Co., Hammond, La. 

Secretary-treasurer—C, F, Speh, of New Orleans. 

Directors—the officers above named and H. B. 
Corbett, of Fullerton, La.: J. H. Eddy, of Birming- 
ham, Ala.; C. E. Klumb, of Jackson, Miss.; J. A 
Taylor, of New Orleans; A. F. Bullard, of De- 
Funiak Springs, Fla.; Benton McMillin, of Rem- 
lig, Tex. 

In addition to the reports of officers and 
other routine, brief talks were made by members 
in attendance and there were addresses by Dr. 
F. P. Veitch, of the bureau of chemistry, Wash- 
ington, and Austin Cary, of the Forest Service, 
both discussing phases of the naval stores indus- 
try. 
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FORM BRANCH TRAFFIC ORGANIZATION 


Mosi.eE, AuA., Feb. 6.—Local dealers in hard- 
wood lumber and timber formed a local organ- 
ization here last Wednesday night which will 
be affiliated with the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. 8. B. Adams, local manager of the 
Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., was elected vice 
president, and J. J. Martin, formerly traffic 
manager of the Mobile Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Club, but more recently connected with the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, was 
made acting district manager. 

The local branch will codperate with the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Assoviation in try- 
ing to solve some of the problems confronting 
the hardwood lumber people, in the matter of 
freight rates, marketing conditions and in the 
distribution of their products. 

The local club will also be connected with 
the Overseas Forwarding Co., which controls a 
large volume of export hardwood lumber. 

J. A. Koehler, district manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, with head- 
quarters at Helena, Ark., was present and as- 
sisted in perfecting the local organization, re- 
maining over two or three days to advise with 
members. 


EXCHANGE ELECTS BY MAIL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8.—The annual election 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis will 
be held Feb. 17 in the rooms of the exchange at 
Hotel Statler. Ballots, which may be cast by 
mail, have been sent out. Only one set of nom- 
inations has been made, and there is no oppo- 
sition ticket. 

The officers to be voted on and whose election 
is assured follow: 

Board of arbitration—C. K. McClure, South Ar- 
kansas Lumber Co., chairman; Thomas EB. Powe, 
Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co.; W. P. Anderson, 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co.; Fred- 
erick Hofmann, Cherokee Lumber Co.; = i. 

hella- 


Brewer, A. P. Brewer Lumber Co.; H. 
barger, Shellabarger Lumber Co. 


Board of appeals—Franz Waldstein, Waldstein 
Lumber Co.; Charles A. Antrim, C. A. Antrim 


Lumber Co.; James Prendergast, Prendergast Lum- 
ber Co.; J. A. Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co.; F. J. 
Shields, F. J. Shields & Co.; S. W. Morten, S. W. 
Morten Lumber Co. 


Division “A” (Retailers)—Richard E. Gruner, 
chairman; Joseph O’Neil, representative director ; 
Louis Kaseberg, vice representative director. 


Division “B’ (Hardwood)—J. A. Hafner, repre- 
sentative director ; Thomas Fry, vice representative 
director ; Roland F. Krebs, chairman, 


Division “KF”? (Wholesalers)—Hal. Ball, chair- 
man; Otto Pfeffer, representative director; Harry 
Montgomery, vice representative director. 

The directors will meet shortly after their 
election to name a president, vice president and 
treasurer from among their number. 


BALTIMORE WHOLESALERS ELECT 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 6.—The Wholesale 
Lumbermen’s Club, at its annual meeting here, 
elected L. H. Gwaltney, of John H. Zouck & 
Co. and secretary and treasurer of the Lumber 
Exchange, president in the place of Lewis Dill, 
of Lewis Dill & Co., who declined to continue 
in office. Parker D. Dix, secretary of the Surry 
Lumber Co., was chosen vice president, and 
W. 8. Henderson, of Greenleaf Johnson & Son, 
was continued as secretary for another year. 
The annual reports were read, showing the ac- 
tivities of the club, and there was a general 
discussion of the business situation, some sug- 
gestions for meeting various problems that con- 
front the wholesale lumberman being offered. 
The club holds meetings regularly and many 
matters that might otherwise cause trouble are 
straightened out there. 
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MILLWORKERS DISCUSS RATES 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 6.—The Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association held its quar- 
terly meeting in Jacksonville this morning at 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club, Mason 
Hotel. The association was weleomed by Mayor 
John W. Martin, of Jacksonville, after which 
the meeting was called to order, with President 
J. W. Tylander, of Fort Pierce, Fla., presiding. 

A discussion was opened on freight condi- 
tions, members asserting that carriers must 
reduce their tariffs if the millwork industry is 
to continue serving the public at places to 
which rates are declared to be only 40 percent 
above prewar figures. 

Then followed a discussion of the condition 
of the market, with ways and means of reducing 
production costs. 

The quarterly report of J. P. Williams, secre- 
tary, of Orlando, Fla., was read. It showed that 
during the year and nine months of the asso- 
ciation’s existence it had enjoyed a greater in- 
crease in membership than probably any similar 
organization in the country. At its inception 
it was composed of eleven members. The mem- 
bership is now one hundred twenty. 

At the noon luncheon the association was ad- 
dressed by W. E. Gardner, assistant secretary 
of the Southern Pine Association. He com- 
pared present freight tariffs with tariffs dur- 
ing the prewar period, and declared that 
lumbermen and millworkers have cut their costs 
to the bone and that further decreases are im- 
possible until freights are adjusted. He then 
spoke on the outlook and declared prospects 
good for the general return of prosperity. 

During the afternoon session revision of the 
present lien laws was discussed, it being the gen- 
eral opinion that better statutes were necessary 
for the protection of the honest contractor 
against the unscrupulous operator. 

The proposed afternoon trip on the river was 
called off on account of rain and tomorrow a 
tour of the waterfront and the lumber plants 
will probably be made by boat. 

During the evening the association was tend- 
ered a banquet bythe localmembers, in the rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Club. Col. W. M. Toomer, 
a prominent local attorney, was the speaker of 
the evening. 

For tomorrow morning the principal business 
will be the hearing of an address by J. G. Diet- 
rich, of the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago. He 
will speak on costs of production and the out- 
look for the present year. After Mr. Diet- 


rich’s address there will be a discussion of the. 


plans for the annual meeting, which will be held 
in Orlando in May. 


One hundred members out of a membership of 
one hundred twenty attended. 


ACTIVITIES OF NYLTA AND ITS DAD 


New York, Feb. 7.—At a general meeting 
tomorrow, the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation will take action on the Chamber of Com- 
merce referendum on the soldier bonus. Carl 
Snyder, of the Federal Reserve Bank, will 
speak, j 

On last Friday, Prof. Samuel Record, of Yale 
University, continued his series of lectures be- 
fore a largely attended meeting of the Nylta 
Club. Next Friday the Nyltas will have another 
meeting in their series on ‘‘Salesmanship.’’ 

Friday night, Feb. 17, the Nyltas will assem- 
ble full force for their annual meeting, which 
will include the election of officers. Nomina- 
tions will be made from the floor, but it is un- 
likely that any change in the present officers 
will be made. Six new trustees are to be elected. 


SOUTHERN EXPORTERS FIX DUES 


New OrvEAns, La., Feb. 6.—The Southern 
Lumber Exporters’ Association held a special 
meeting today in the board room of the Ameri- 
can Pitch Pine Export Co., with President 
E. R. DuMont presiding and a representative at- 
tendance. The principal business before the 
meeting was the matter of assessing dues, which 
has been under discussion for some time. The 
association since organization has been working 
on a pro rata assessment, with a fixed minimum, 
based on the business transacted by the individ- 
ual members during the year. At today’s meet- 
ing it was decided to change the system and fix 
the dues at $250 per annum without regard 
to the volume of business transacted. Senti- 
ment favoring the change was almost unanimous 
and it was intimated that some of the larger 
companies will take out two or more member- 
ships as an aid to the expansion of association 
activities along approved lines. 

Committees were named for each of the ports 
to enlist new members on the new basis, and it 
is believed that the fixation of a definite sum 
for dues, to be paid annually or semiannually 
at the option of each member, will be a power- 
ful aid to the membership campaign. 


MONTANA’S 1921 CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 4.—Statistics gath- 
ered by the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association on the annual cut and shipments 
show that its member mills shipped 129,214,340 
feet of lumber as compared with 212,339,633 
feet for 1920. The cut for the respective years 
was 104,625,975 and 257,741,765 feet, a decrease 
of 153,115,790 feet for 1921. The stock on hand 
for 1921 was 101,000,231 feet and 121,227,975 
feet for 1920, showing a decrease of 101,000,231 
feet. 


HIGHER RATES IN ALABAMA 


MosiLE, ALA., Feb. 6.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the new rates 
published under the Meridian rate case to 
take effect Feb. 27. These rates affect 110 
commodities coming under the Alabama Com- 
modities Act, and materially increase the rates 
from Mobile, Birmingham, Montgomery, Selma, 
Tuscaloosa and Demopolis, Ala., to all points 
in Albama and within 200 miles of Meridian, 
Miss. Lumber and other forest products are 
included, the rates in some instances being in- 
creased as much as 200 percent from mill to 
Mobile. Lumber interests contend that if the 
rates are permitted to stand they will seriously 
hamper Mobile’s export lumber and timber 
trade. 

The Mobile Traffic Bureau, local lumbermen 
and others will file a protest with the interstate 
commission, in which they will be joined by the 
Alabama Public Service Commission, which 
some time ago obtained an injunction restrain- 
ing the roads from putting the new rates into 

THe AMERICAN PLANT PEsT COMMITTEE is 
working to secure a Federal appropriation of 
$275,000 for control of white pine blister rust. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Jackson—W. H. Gillen Veneer Co. 
succeeded by Carlisle Veneer Co. 


ARKANSAS. Crosby and Higginson—Acme 
Box Co. sells lumber mills, mules and logging 
wagons to W. T. Riner, of Searcy. 


Nashville—J. C. Stephenson Lumber Co. pur- 
chased sawmills and logging teams of Stephen- 
son & Wakefield, and all business of combined 
plants will be transacted from new Nashville 
office. J. C. Stephenson will be general manager 
of company; Verdo Stephenson, superintendent 
of Nashville plant; Charles Wakefield, superin- 
tendent of country mills and logging operating; 
Mrs. Hess will remain as manager of the Mineral 
Springs lumber yard which is also included in 
the deal. 


CALIFORNIA. Pasadena—Johnson-Sell Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Johnson Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. Gainesville—Jackson-Walton Co. 
succeeded by Thorpe & Co. 


ILLINOIS. Lemont—S. L. Derby (estate) sold 
to Lemont Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. lLinnsburg—Report that True & 
True Lumber Co. had been sold to Charles Linn 
is erroneous; company advises yard has not and 
will not be sold. 

Mount Vernon—T. F. Johnson Lumber Co. 
succeeded by T. F. and H. A. Johnson. 

Newcastle—Ridge Iumber Co. succeeded by 
Newcastle Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Murray—Hanson & Clure Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Hanson & Nelson. 

Stanton—A. N. Hultman succeeds Anderson- 
Hultman Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Barnes—Alexander Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Lowell Solt. 

Shields and Utica—Mead Lumber Co. has 
moved head office to Utica; all business com- 
munications should be sent to Utica office. 

Wichita—United Sash & Door Co.; Thomas P. 
Kelso sold interest. 


MAINE. Norway—Novelty Turning Co. suc- 
ceeded by Norway Turning Co., incorporated, 
with capital of $100,000. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Yeomans Box Co. suc- 
ceeded by Yeomans Manufacturing Co. 

Douglas—E. E. Weed & Co. succeeded by 
Douglas Basket Co., incorporated; capital, 
$175,000. 


MINNESOTA. Winthrop—Consolidated Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Midland Lumber & Coal Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—Johnson - Harlow 
Lumber Co.; W. G. Harlow sold interest; suc- 
ceeded as secretary-treasurer by C. B. Morris. 

Columbia—Hargrove Lumber Co.’s planing 
mill sold to Louisiana Lumber & Demolishing 
Co., of New Orleans; Bert Atkinson will be in 
charge of the mill which will be enlarged and 
operated, it is reported. 

Leland—Darnell-Love Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Turner-Farber-Love Co. 

Yazoo City—Chickasaw Cooperage Co.’s plant 
sold to Coats & Malone, of Greenfield, Tenn.; 
J. B. Malone will be in charge. 


MISSOURI. Jefferson City—J. M. Hays Wood 
Products Co. sold to Standard Crate & Filler Co. 
Company will be incorporated for $1,500,000, it 
is reported, and will erect a plant for manu- 
facture of straw board. Judge A. W. Happy, of 
Jefferson City, will be general manager for com- 
pany. 

St. Louis—Abeles & Taussig Tie Corporation 
changing name to Abeles & Taussig Lumber & 
Tie Co. 

NEBRASKA. Comstock—Fowler Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 


NEW YORK. Oneonta—Van Etten Bros. suc- 
ceeded by Wellman & Green. 


OHIO. Delphos—J. T. Horrine & Son incor- 
porated as Horine Lumber Co.; capital, $40,000. 


OREGON. Portland—C. H. Wheeler Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Minor Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wilkes-Barre—William Bul- 
lock succeeded by Bullock & Wiener. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Denmark—Denmark 
Lumber Co. succeeds Denmark Planing Mill Co. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—R. F. Chessman and 
brother, who for a number of years have been 
identified with retail end of Geo. W. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., have purchased controlling interest. 


WASHINGTON. Montesano—Schafer Bros Log- 
ging Co. purchased mill property and machinery 
of South Side Mill Co., sold at auction by order 
of superior court. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Mannington— Mannington 
Lumber Co. sold to Southern Pine Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN. Birchwood and Campia—James 
A. Morey sold to Frank A. Carter Co. 

Eau Claire—Eau Claire Wood Products Co. 
changing name to Eau Claire Warehouse Co. 

Pella and Tillida—Fred A. Grosskoph_ suc- 
ceeded by Grosskoph-McDonald Lumber Co. 


WYOMING. Casper—I. D. Richey succeeded 
by Richey & Clapham, 











INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Marbury Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Birmingham—Scott Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $13,000. 

Montgomery—F.. & M. Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

FLORIDA. Lakeland—Riddle Palmore Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

IDAHO. Grangeville—Ramey Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $60,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Sellow Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated. 

Highland—Hug Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000; planing mill and retail lumber. 

Winnetka—Winnetka Coal & Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $100,000. 

IOWA. Argyle—C. E. Lucas succeeded by 
Argyle Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Paris— Bourbon Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 

Hazard—Hazard Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
creasing capital from $150,000 to $200,000; will 
add new stocks and facilities. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Amesbury — Amesbury 
— Co., incorporated; capital, 

Boston—Barney & Carey Co., incorporated; 
capital, $80,000; builders’ materials and commis- 
sion merchants. 

Boston—Simmons, Gardner Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000; builders. 

Framingham—Locke Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Westboro—E-Z Fold Ironing Table Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Fassett Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. To manu- 
facture and deal in lumber and timber products. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Pioneer Elevator 
& Lumber Co., incorporated. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—James Churn Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; to 
m&nufacture churns. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—R-K Flooring Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture 
hardwood flooring. 

Brooklyn—Bensonhurst Sash & Door Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Brooklyn—B. & E. Woodworking Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

NORTH' CAROLINA. Asheville—McEwen Lum- 
ber Co. increasing capital to $100,000, common, 
and $50,000, preferred. 

OHIO. Columbus—City Ice, Supply & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000, to be later 
increased to $150,000; to handle lumber, build- 
ing supplies and coal. 

Conneaut—Pond Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal to $60,000. 

Middleport—Priode Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

Youngstown—Northern Lumber Co., capital re- 
duced from $100,000 to $21,000. 

OREGON. Ecola—Ecola Spruce Lumber & 
Development Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Portland—C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $300,000. 

Portland—Frank Schmitt & Co., increasing 
capital from $75,000. ; 

Portland—Minor Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Castlerock—Castle Rock Box 
& Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Montesano—T. P. White Co., of Aberdeen, in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Minter Homes 
Corporation, proposed capital increase from 
$1,200 to $2,000,000; manufacturer of ready-cut 
houses. 

WYOMING. Gillette—Underwood Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $46,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALFORNIA. Chico—Prosser Bros., recently 
began. 

Cudahy—A. W. De Weese Lumber Co., recently 
began. 

Los Angeles—West Coast Lumber Co., recently 
began; retail. 

Monrovia—Thomas L. Manning will open lum- 
ber yard. 

San Francisco—Lauden & Tees recently began; 
wholesale and commission. 

San Francisco—Nelson E. Jones recently be- 
gan; wholesale hardwood lumber. 

CONNECTICUT. Union City—Union City Coal 
Co., recently began; retail lumber. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Concord Lumber 
Co., recently began; retail. 


FLORIDA. Eau Gallie—Brevard Lumber Co., 
recently began; lumber manufacturing. 

Lakeland—Cordery-Wilder Co., recently began; 
sawmill. 

Sopchoppy and Tallahassee—Sopchoppy Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., recently began; saw- 
mills. 

Tallahassee—F. C. Roberts, recently began; 
planing mill, and wholesale. 

GEORGIA. Hawkinsville—H-A Lumber Co., 


ad began; wholesale and commission lum- 


er. 

Hoboken—Newton & Jones will start sawmill 
about March 1. 

Montezuma—Flint Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan; retail. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—Mansfield Hardwood Lum- 

r Co., recently began; headquarters, Shreve- 
port, La. 

Carterville—Colp Lumber & Supply Co., (Inc.), 
recently organized with capital of $40,000, yard 
for storage of lumber, garage, switch tracks, etc., 
being installed. 

Highland—Hug Lumber Co., recently began; 
planing mill and retail. 

INDIANA. Evansville—G. E. Bauman Hard- 
wood Co., recently began; wholesale. 


LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—H. B. White recently 
began; handle manufacturer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Newton — Clifton i 
Leatherbee (Inc.), organized to carry on lum- 
ber business; Robert W. Leatherbee, of Read- 
ville, Mass., and Stephen F. Collins, of Taunton, 
Mass., are other officers of the new company. 

Springfield—Clinton E. Bell, of Springfield, 
has organized a $100,000 corporation under laws 
of Massachusetts, to deal in building materials 
at Pittsfield, Mass. The company has been char- 
tered as C. S. Ferry & Sons (Inc.). 


MISSISSIPPI. Laurel.—Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., recently began; headquarters, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sawmill. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Vulcan Last Co., re- 
cently began; 25th and Mullanphy streets; head- 
auarters, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Springfield—R. A. Toombs Sash & Door Co., 
recently began; headquarters, Fort Worth. 

Webb City—L. L. Wherry will open business 
at 122 N. Ball St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Concord—F. L. Morri- 
son Lumber Co. will open lumber and millwork 
business. 

OREGON. Albany—Anderson Fuel Co., re- 
cently began lath mill. 

Eugene—Walters-Parks Lumber Co. installs 
re-manufacturing plant. 

Portland—Minor Lumber Co., recently began; 
wholesale lumber. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—International Lumber & 
Export Co. (Inc.) has been organized with exe- 
cutive offices at Beaumont, to take over all 
transactions, contracts, etc., of A. Milch, in 
whose name the business was conducted pend- 
ing organization of this company. Company 
is engaged in exportation of southern pine lum- 
ber, timber and hardwoods; A. Milch, president; 
W. J. Crawford, vice-president; R. W. Deshon, 
secretary and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Kelso Manufacturing 
Co., recently began; lath mill. 

Tacoma—Washington Wood Products Co. or- 
ganized with capital of $30,000 to manufacture 
moldings, trim, finish and other specials; has 
leased plant of Continental Pipe Manufacturing 
Co., and will start work at once; W. W. Kil- 
worth, president; J. J. Herlihy, secretary-man- 


ager. 
CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Bearden—J. L. Williams planing 
mill, six miles north of Bearden, destroyed by 
fire; no insurance. 

Holly Springs—J. L. Williams’ sawmill and two 
kilns with contents destroyed by fire; no in- 
surance. 


CALIFORNIA. 
loss by fire. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Lumber yard of 
C. W. Weldin estate damaged by fire to ex- 
tent of $4,000. 

IOWA. Clinton—F. Smith & Son, loss by fire. 

Newburg— Watland Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

MISSOURI. Greentop—Greentop Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 

St. Louis—Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, between $150,000 and $200,000; shed and 
stock destroyed; shed will be rebuilt at once. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Ralph Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $150,000; owner, Herman Rosen- 
stein. 

OREGON. Brighton—Brighton Mills Co., loss 
by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster— 
Sawmill and planing mill of the Brunette Saw- 
mills burned with loss estimated at $300,000; 
will be rebuilt. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Helena—It is now reported that 
Helena will get the plant of the recently or- 
ganized Superior Oak Flooring Co. which was 
formerly reported as planned for Pine Bluff; 
company has been organized with a capital of 
$200,000; R. Carnahan is president, C. H. Murphy, 
manager. 

GEORGIA. Milltown—Lanier County Lumber 
Co. completed its new sawmill and started opera- 
tions. 

Thomasville—Thomasville Variety Works will 
immediately start reconstruction of its planing 
mill, destroyed by fire recently with a loss of 
$100,000; insurance, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Kewanee—Kewanee Lumber and 
Supply Co. will rebuild burned plant. 


Fresno—Routt Lumber Co., 
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The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 
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The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 2 


The Central ManufacturersMutual = 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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LUMBER | Pitica 
Accounting 
Specialists . 


Simplified, modern book-keeping systems instslled 
for The Retail or Wholesale yard the mill or the 
woods which show profits and costs at a glance and 
a perpetual inventory of logs and lumber in your 
ledger. 

Cut your Accounting expense in half with a system 
the result of years of experience and success and 
which gives you daily knowledge of every detail of 
your business. 


HUTCHINS & COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
Public Accountants, Auditors, Efficiency Ergineers 





q for Lumbermen. J 





GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER: PILING: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 











INDIANA. Edinburg—E, T. Thompson Veneer 
Co. installing $25,000 improvements in plant. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—Lansing Co. erecting 
mill at camp at North Holt, 

NEW YORK. Delavan—Lumber and planing 
mill property of estate of Goo & Hopkins sold 
to O. M. Pierce, of Olean, who plans to enlarge 
buildings and make improvements. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—F. & A. Weber Co. will 
erect double deck lumber shed, cost $3,000. 

Conneaut—Pond Lumber Co. will erect new 
building and storage plant. 

OKLAHOMA. Bartlesville—Fullerton-Stuart 
Lumber Co. erecting lumber yard, warehouse and 
office building; cost, $25,000. 


Bliss—Craig Lumber Co. building yard. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen — Two - machine 
shingle mill being erected by H. E. Bailey and 
Amos Furness in Quinault country. 

Satsop—Shingle mill being erected for town 
by W. S. Wray. 

Toledo—Robert Brown, of Portland, reports 
his company will erect sawmill on Cedar Creek, 
12 miles east of Toledo. 

Seattle—New mill of. Bissell Lumber Co. near- 
ing completion; machinery being ordered; mill 
will cut for rail trade and for export; will be 
electrically driven; capacity, $125,000 feet in 
8 hours. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—Spencer Brick 
Co. building a planing mill. 














LAFAYETTE MOORE, gererally and affec- 


tionately known as “Dry Kiln’’ Moore, and 
by most of his friends as ‘“‘Uncle Dry,” died in 
Jacksonville, Fla., on Saturday night, Feb. 4, in 
his 77th year. His funeral was held at the Main 
Street Baptist Church, Jacksonville, on Monday 
at 3 p. m. The pallbearers were E. C. Harrell, 
W. T. Parsons, D. B. Bundrick, William P. Bald- 
win, J. G. Edwards, Ben Catlett, John C. Powell 
and Thomas J. Aycock. Interment was made in 
Evergreen Cemetery at Jacksonville. 

Thus passed a character known and loved all 
over the South. A familiar figure for genera- 
tions at all gatherings of lumbermen and wel- 
come wherever he went, L. Moore will be missed 
for many a day to come. While he had given up 
active management of the affairs of the L. Moore 





THE LATE LAFAYETTE MOORE 


Dry Kiln Co. during the last few years, he still 
retained his interest in lumbermen’s meetings 
and was a frequent entertainer of the at- 
tendants at various conventions. He was re- 
markably young in heart and body, carrying his 
seventies gracefully and happily until the last. 


Mr. Moore was born in Fayette, Ala., in 1845.°=. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler-Reese Lum- 


ie 


™ ber Co., 


He served in the Confederate Army at the age 


Chicago as representative of the Southern Saw- 
mill Co., and in November, 1919, was placed in 
charge of the office opened here by the Cor- 
nelius Lumber Co., of St. Louis. Mr. Johnson 
held an interest in that company and was its 
vice president until last September, when he 
sold out to L. E. Cornelius. The Chicago office 
was closed at that time. 





EDMUND BEARDSLEY BLINN, founder of 
E. B. Blinn & Co., of Chicago, but for many years 
a resident and large property owner in Pas- 
adena, Calif., died at his home there on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 2, at the age of 61. Mr. Blinn was born 
near Albany, N. Y., and came west while still 
very young, living in Iowa until grown. He en- 
tered the lumber business in Kansas City. In 
the ’80s he came to Chicago and became asso- 
ciated with the Sawyer-Goodman Co., as book- 
keeper at its Chicago yard at Twenty-second and 
Union Streets. Later he was city salesman for 
the S. B. Barker Lumber Co. until that concern 
went out of business in 1892. Since that time 
he engaged in the lumber business for himself 
under name of E. B. Blinn & Co., until he retired 
from active participation in the affairs of that 
concern in 1904 when he moved to Pasadena. 
N. J. Ludington, his partner, has in the mean- 
while been in charge of the company’s affairs, 
with office in Chicago. In California Mr. Blinn 
engaged principally in fruit raising and real 
estate, and was also connected with several 
banks and various other business institutions. 
He leaves a widow and four children, Mrs. Mel- 
vin Lewis, Warren E. Blinn, Robert Blinn and 
Mrs. George W. Conn, all of Pasadena. 





H. H. TIFT, one of the members of the firm 
of Willingham-Tift Lumber Co., of Atlanta, and 
a pioneer in the sawmill and lumber industry 
of Georgia, died Saturday morning, Feb. 4, at 
his home in Tifton, Ga., at the age of 83. Mr. 
Tift was at the time of his death financially in- 
terested in a large number of successful enter- 
prises thruout the State. He was the founder 
of the city of Tifton and the county of Tift was 
named after him. Mr. Tift went to Georgia 
from Connecticut when he was 16 years of age. 
He went into the sawmill and lumber business 
there and became one of the most prominent 
lumber manufacturers in the South. He was a 
recognized authority on timber matters. He 
was one of the first of the Southern lumbermen 
to become interested in association work and 
thruout his career was active in it. He served 
as president of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association in 1907. He is survived by three 
sons. The body was taken to Mystic, Conn., his 
early home, for burial. 


MRS. ANNA N. WHEELER, wife of Welles 


of Tacoma, Wash., died Feb. 2, at a 


of 16, and became famous as a daring cavalry- «Tacoma hospital after an illness of five weeks. 


man. 
other sharp engagements. 


He took part in the raid on Memphis and g#Mrs. 
He began his dry kiln &was there married to Mr. Wheeler. 


in Dunlap, Iowa, and 
Besides her 


Wheeler was born 


experiments in 1879, building his first kiln in the # husband she is survived by two sons, Ralph C. 


South at Verbena, Ala., and since that time had &,Wheeler, 


been building them continually. In 1893 he gave 
up all other interests and went into business for 
himself equipped with a limited capital but a 
thoro knowledge of the drying of lumber. He 
opened an office at Cordele, Ga., moving to Jack- 
sonville in 1905. The following year he organ- 
ized the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., taking Charles 
J. Williams into partnership. Mr. Moore built 
so many kilns and so rapidly after opening his 
first office at Cordele that he very soon acquired 
the sobriquet of ‘‘Dry Kiln Moore,’ which stuck 
to him thru the remainder of his life and will 
— long in the memory of those who knew 

m, 

Mr. Moore leaves a widow, Mrs. Susan Vir- 
ginia Moore; a sister, Mrs. Mary E. Pope, and a 
niece, Mrs. Erastus Pope, and two grandnieces, 
all of Jacksonville. 





J. ALBERT JOHNSON, formerly representa- 
tive in Chicago of the Cornelius Lumber Co.. of 
St. Louis, and for years associated with the lum- 
ber industry, died at his home in Chicago on 
the morning of Feb. 8, of pneumonia. Mr. John- 
son began his connection with the lumber busi- 
ness when only 18 years old, and had his first 
experience at Manistee, Mich. For eighteen 
years he was manager of the Ashland (Wis.) 
office of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. For 
several years he had charge of the Carl Miller 
retail yard in Milwaukee. Then he came to 


4 Wheeler, of Tacoma. 


of Mineral, Wash., and Henry O. 





JOHN O. MILLER, father of John W. Miller, 
president of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, Ore., and George W. Miller, secretary of 
that company, passed away at the home of John 
W. Miller on Tuesday, Jan. 31, at the age of 81. 
Mr. Miller had received severe injuries sev- 
eral weeks ago, which finally caused his death. 





FRANCIS WEIST, head of the Weist Logging 
Co., which operated for several years at Coch- 
ran, Ore., died at Portland, Ore., on Feb. 2, 
from injuries received when a logging train on 
which he was riding plunged from a trestle into 
a deep gulch near Timber. Two Weist em- 
ployees were also killed in the accident. Clif- 
ford Weist, son of the head of the company, 
and John Weist, brother of Francis, were: also 
seriously injured, but are expected to recover. 
Francis Weist was 48 years old and was one of 
the best known loggers in that part of the 
country. His wife and three sons survive. 


H. R. WILSON, general manager of the Sun 
Lumber Co., of Buckhannon, W. Va., was killed 
on Jan. 31 by a fall from a trestle at a lumber 
camp near Pickens. He leaves a widow and two 
daughters. The body was taken to his former 
home, near Buffalo, for burial. 
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YOUR JOB 


Whatever job may come to you, 

If it will help another, too, 

That’s all that any man can do, 
I think you will admit. 

And when you work and when you plan 

Just try to help some other man, 

For that’s the most that any can, 
And that is quite a bit. 


The things we do ourselves to aid, 
Whate’er our labor or our trade, 
But little happiness has made 
For all of humankind. 
The only labor worth the while 
Was not the work that made a pile, 
But made some other fellow smile, 
A fairer world to find. 


Remember that: When all is done, 
It will not be the wealth you won 
That gave you joy, that made the fun, 
For then you’ll understand 
The feeling that will come and stay 
And cheer you most some other day, 
Is knowing all along the way 
You lent a helping hand. 


Whate’er your wage, the wage you spend; 

The thing that matters at the end 

Is how your labor may befriend 
The rest of mortals, too. 

There’s glory in the roof you raise 

To shelter men in later days, 

And that is how your labor pays, 
Whatever you may do. 


Of ev’ry task this is the test: 

The worker is the greatest blest 

Who serves his brotherhood the best, 
Makes easier the strife. 

But, if yourself you serve alone, 

However great your wealth has grown, 

You live unloved and die unknown, 
Your life a wasted life. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


New YorxK.—An unusual night in New York, 
which afforded a new idea. First we doubled 
with Congressman Fess at the Waldorf in the 
presence of a thousand members of the National 
Wholesale Drygoods Association, and then 
hopped lightly to the Astor and doubled with 
Senator Moses, of New Hampshire before about 
the same number of the National Boot & Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association. As we preceded 
the congressman at the Waldorf, and followed 
the senator at the Astor, we missed both 
speeches. It is a new idea, but one, we feel 
sure, that can be developed, with valuable re- 
sults. We did have time to reminisce with the 
congressman regarding the Sidney Kings, and 
did hear the senator declare that he believed 
in infant damnation and a high protective tariff, 
however. 





BETHLEHEM, Pa.—You all remember, and ad- 
mire, Dr. Henry S. Drinker, so long president 
of the American Forestry Association and of 
Lehigh University. A year ago Dr. Drinker re- 
tired from the active presidency of Lehigh, as 
much as Dr. Drinker could ever be persuaded 
to ‘‘retire,’’ and he is now living near Phila 
delphia, but as active for forestry as ever. We 
had hoped our coming to Lehigh would be dur- 
ing his presidency, but not until today did 
we make the grade; but Acting President Natt 
Emery’s welcome could not have been exceeded 
even by Dr. Drinker. It was the first time a 
real, live university president had ever given us 
a day, and we felt as proud as the first time we 
rode in a taxi. Dr. Emery fired the shot heard 
round the- world in chapel, and later he had 
his faculties with him, and us, at commons. 
The Lehigh students may not have learned much 
during the lecture hour this morning, but we 
learned to love the Lehigh students, in spite 
of their goloshes. This is an engineering school 


chiefly, and co-eds are a thing unknown, but the 
boys wear goloshes and look even worse in them 
than co-eds do, if such is possible. 
Harrington Emerson talked here last night, 
and admitted that there were a lot of half-baked 
fellows running around calling themselves ef- 
ficiency experts who had done a really great 
and sincere profession great harm; and that is 
undoubtedly true. You know, an expert has 
been defined as a man who can’t do it himself 
but for a consideration will tell you how to do it. 





UNIONTOWN, PA.—This is Eggers’ town. We 
don’s mean he owns all of it, but lumbermen 
around the State know Uniontown as the town 
where Eggers lives. 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 


Europe ought to be rehabilitated, but Europe 
ought to pay the bill. 


If. you were France, maybe you would want 
to keep a dog yourself. 

Germany has learned that war doesn’t pay, 
so she has decided not to pay hetself. 


We don’t believe anybody could slip it over 
on a Chinaman—anybody except a Jap. 

Will Hays hasn’t such a hard job; he just 
has to run the movies, not look at them. 


Wilson may not have kept us out of war, but 
the war has certainly kept us out of money. 


Why should Europe ask anything more of us? 
Didn’t we give her De Valera and Trotsky? 


‘ An unusual amount of snow is reported in 
the South; or perhaps now they notice the cold 
more. 


America may not be losing interest in the 
recent war, but she is certainly losing interest 
on it. 

Europe is in a bad way, but she will recover, 
notwithstanding; that is, not with standing 
armies. 

When England tells how American business 
benefited by the war, she needn’t look at the 
lumber business. 


The difficulty seems to be that, while the Fed- 
eral constitution was changed, the human con 
stitution remains the same. 


We wouldn’t go across the street to see a 
fight between Dempsey and Wills; or, for that 
matter, between either and anybody. 


Platinum has gone up again, darn it, and us 
with hardly a: pound in the house. 


About all some of our speedy automobiles 
seem to be passing now is dividends. 


The jumping around that Douglas Fairbanks 
did in ‘‘The Three Musketeers’’ was as nothing 
to that that poor Dumas did in his grave. 


Peace hath its victories no less renowned than 
war. Germany couldn’t make marks of our 
soldiers, but it did sell marks to our citizens. 


Mr. Harding should be remembered for this 
much, anyway: he got to the White House via 
the front porch instead of via the front page. 

Considering how much we are getting out of 
it, it may be true that we went into the war 
for some of those things Wilson said we did. 

When we were boys folks didn’t think much 
of a man who worked for the saloonkeeper; and 
yet that is what people who knock prohibition 
are doing. 

Mr. Debs’ advice, on a previous occasion, as 
we recall it, was ‘‘save your money and buy 
a gun;’’ America’s advice to Europe is ‘‘ stop 
buying guns and save money.’’ 

Now it is professional football getting the 
once-over; honest, the more we see of profes- 
sional sport the more we think of craps. (And 
if you knew what we thought of craps—.) 


We used to think that a flea was about as 
uncertain, uneasy and as unlikely to stay put 
as anything we knew of, but the flea must take 
a back seat compared with London exchange. 





A Good Lead 


to follow today is the buying 
public’s demand for 
package goods. 
Wrapped mer- 
chandise sug- 
gests better 
values. 










Note how 
we Protect | 
the Quality of 


Buwce Oak Flooring. 
the Best Ooh Afoning 


To prevent end splitting and the smash- 
ing of tongue and groove while in transit, 
we cover the ends with corrugated board 
and securely bind them with wire. 


Take advantage of this big selling point- 
and order any quantity you require direct 
from our Chicago Warehouse — L. C. L. or 
carload lots—with Hardwood lumber. 


E. Bartholomew 


4052 Princeton ©= FE Fardwood Co. 
Storage facilities for Western lumber. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Established 1876 


Clancy’s RED BOOK Service 






Continuously 
Revised Re- 
ports and 
Ratings for 
all who deal 
with the 
Lumber and 
Woodwork - 
ing Indus- 
tries. 


Write for Pamphlet 48 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Room 1748—608 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand ur 










card and you pro- 
duce a first 
impression 


OTEEL COMPANY 


that com- . OA. 

annie. as erTTseunen oe 
spectful at- 

tention, 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 
engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it 
the distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask fortab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their 
being encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free on 
request. 

The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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For Sale igattsions | 


Purchased New 1912, Used Eight Years. 


2—42 Ton Shay Geared Lima Locomotives | 
21—No. 2, 30000 Capacity Russell Skeleton Log Cars 

1—Stiff Boom Clyde Skidder and Loader 

% Mile 12 |b. T-rail with splices 


All in very good condition as our operation was small. 


_THE CADILLAC HANDLE CO., Cadillac, Mich. 


wey 


PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


Direct Steam and Belt Driven 


William Bartley & Sons, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
































WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 
one eee 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Lumber nen’ S 
Building Estimat oe 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


P 
; 
: 
: 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 
A olt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


developed this practical method for figuring 


building costs in actual practice and t orol 
gg it out before it was finally printed in boo 
orm. 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 

same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of =— and the univ 
cost per square in its component mem 

The bg carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 814 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 





American Lumberman 
| 431 So. Dearborn St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 




















F New Zealand Concern Wants Ready-cut Houses 


We have been impressed with the possibility of 
importing houses ready for erection, and we are 
anxious to obtain full data regarding them. 


At the present moment New Zealand lumber 
prices are fairly high, this being mainly due to 
heavy railway freights in the country. Labor of 
the nature required for the erection of houses is 
both hard to obtain and very expensive, and not 
altogether satisfactory. There is a big demand for 
houses and we consider that if the house ready for 
erection can be imported cheaply good business 
could be done. We should like you, therefore, to 
send us full particulars, and we would ask as a 
further favor that, if your firm does not specialize 
in this class of work, you hand this letter on to 
people who would be interested and who would re- 
ply. We might state that we are sending this 
inquiry broadcast thruout the States and Canada, 
and it is necessary, if any business is to be done, 
that we obtain the very best quality and prices. 
It is probable that you have standard designs for 
houses of different sizes, and we would state for 
your information that the most popular type of 
house in New Zealand, owing to the scarcity of 
servants, would be from five to eight rooms on one 
or two floors. As some of the cities are very 
windy, houses must be very well braced diagonally. 
We have very little snow, and in most centers none 
at all, so highly pitched roofs are not necessary, 
and if anything are to be avoided, owing to the 
extra wind area thus given. 


Owing to insurance rates, what are known as 
“shingle roofs’ in the Old Country (these being 
made of wood shingles) are not recommended, and 
the kinds of roof generally favored are those made 
from noninflammable materials such as Marseilles 
tiles, asbestos and bitumastic sheets, Malthoid and 
rubberoid sheeting, corrugated galvanized iron, or 
slates. 


The building in of cupboards, linen presses, safes 
etc. is also popular. In most cities there is both 
gas and electric light, but, generally speaking, fire- 
places in living rooms are preferably of the open 
type for wood burning. We have no extremes of 
temperature, and hot air, water or steam heating 
is practically unknown, and no allowance need be 
made for this in window casements or doors. We 
would also mention that we do not recommend the 
importing of 3-ply, as this has been found tc warp 
and peel, probably owing to the journey thru the 
heat of the tropics. 

To consider properly whether it will be worth 
our while to carry out any extensive importing, it 
will be necessary to have from you fairly detailed 
costs. On these costs we will decide whether it 
will pay to import or buy locally such materials 
as bricks, roofing material, paints, nails, plumbing, 
stoves (both heating and cooking), fire grates, piles 
for foundations, baths, conveniences, tubs, gas and 
electric light fittings etc. 

These prices must be your absolute bottom whole- 
sale prices and must in no way be loaded up with 
commissions, and we would ask that you give us 
your very best discounts. It must be remembered 
that we have to meet local competition, which will 
naturally be very severe. We have also to combat 
very high tariffs, which might be as much as 50 
percent, and possibly very high freights between 
your country and ourselves. 

We would, therefore, ask that these prices be for 
f. o. b. Pacific, or east coast, port from which steam- 
ers run direct to New Zealand, and we would here 
mention that it is absolutely of no use whatsoever 
quoting us ex your works or at any place other 
than what we have previously mentioned. We 
would also ask that you give us a small report, 
stating what the cost would be and also the ship- 
ping dimensions of each package that would be 
sent. As you probably know, the shipping com- 
panies charge for weight or measurement, which- 
ever is in their favor, unless they have any special 
timber rates of which you could avail yourselves. 
If this matter really interests you, we should much 
prefer that you quote us c. i, f. New Zealand main 
ports. 

In the event of there being any business, we will 
arrange that you receive cash against shipping 
documents, which will be arranged by us thru our 
bankers, the Bank of New Zealand, who will estab- 
lish a letter of credit against what you can draw. 
In the event of further business being done, we 
could come to some mutual arrangement. In this 
connection we would ask that you note our cable 
address for our head office, with whom you would 
be dealing. 

We realize that it is possible that you might not 
care to send us voluminous specifications and stand- 


ard drawings of your different types over such a 
distance for our retention. In this event we as- 
sure you that we will return same to your intact 
by the next return mail after we have perused 
same, and you have our word that we will in no 
way use them for our own purposes. 

We should also esteem it a favor if you would, 
when replying, give us your usual references. We 
ourselves would refer you if necessary to any of 
the following: Our bankers, the Bank of New Zea- 
land (Ltd.), where we hold accounts at Welling- 
ton, Auckland and London; the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum; R. G. Dun & Co. We might also 
mention that we have done importing thru the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Montreal, and the 
Irving National Bank, New York, who doubtless 
would give you any information that you desired. 
We are a firm of engineers-agents-importers with 
connections thruout the country and the British 
Pacific islands, and are favorably known every- 
where. 

We trust you will command us if we can give 
you any further information, and will look for- 
— to your replies with great interest.—INQuiRyY 

oO. ° 


[The above inquiry comes to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN from a large concern in New Zea- 
land. This concern, the name and address of 
which will be supplied to anyone interested, 
says it is impressed with the possibility of there 
being good business in New Zealand in the im- 
porting of wooden houses made from standard 
designs and ready for erection, and it desires 
to get in touch with lumber manufacturers or 
others who specialize in this field—Enrror. ] 


"eaaaaaaaaaasn, 


Chihuahua Mills Operating Normally 

CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO, Feb. 4.—For the first time 
in several years lumbering operations in the west- 
ern part of the State of Chihuahua have been 
resumed on a normal scale. Besides the reopening 
of existing mills, machinery and equipment are 
being shipped into the forest region preparatory 
to installing new mills. Savey & Co., of Chui- 
chupa, have placed two small mills in operation 
upon their timber tract and will start another one 
soon, it is stated. This company are making regu- 
lar shipments of lumber and have more than one 
million feet in their home yards. The Mexico 
Northwestern Railroad plans to relay the ties on , 
much of its line and is reported to have placed 
an order for 150,000 ties with the Johnson mill 
at Chuichupa. 
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News Notes from United Kingdom 


[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 18.—The general opin- 
ion in commercial circles is that the year recently 
closed has been the most difficult experienced by 
traders in the history of the United Kingdom. 
There is abundant evidence of the financial losses 
incurred in endeavoring to get back to a solid 
basis of business from the inflated ideas created 
by the artificial conditions which have ruled the 
commercial community for so long. It must be 
admitted that the purchasing power of the world 
is reduced and keen competition for the lower 
volume of trade will have to be faced. There will 
for some time be more sellers than buyers and con- 
sequently prices will have to be cut very fine to 
secure a share of the business. 

The timber trade in 1921 experienced a con- 
stantly falling market until the last quarter of 
the year, when conditions became steadier and for 
some timbers prices advanced, owing to merchants 
beginning to realize that imports during the year 
had been comparatively light and stocks were being 
reduced to a point where it was necessary for 
them to buy if they desired to fill their probable 
winter requirements. This demand is not strong 
and is induced more by hope than by conviction, 
therefore, it will be necessary to nurse it carefully 
and not kill it by extravagantly increased prices. 

During December the consumption of both sawn 
pitch pine and lumber in Liverpool and Manches- 
ter exceeded the import. There was little change 
in c. i. f. quotations for forward shipment, but the 
tendency was toward easier prices. A _ strong 
f. o. b. market is forecasted by shippers. 

American hardwood arrivals have been moderate, 
consisting chiefly of oak, ash and maple lumber 
against contracts, Buying for forward delivery is 
still limited, the smallness of the demand being 
due in a measure to the intervention of the Christ- 
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mas holidays. Shippers’ prices for all descriptions 
of stock remain firm. 

In the engineering trade, textile machinists and 
electrical firms are still better employed than those 
in other branches. The whole industry is more 
hopeful as a result of the reductions in iron and 
steel, prices and wages. 


Current Ocean Freight Rates 


Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers of New 
York City, quote the following as the current 
rates from North Atlantic ports on lumber and 


logs, in cents per 100 pounds unless otherwise 
specified : 

Heavy Light 

lumber lumber Logs—Heavy Light 


*English, Scotch 


& Irish ports..$ 0.30 $ 0.45 $0.30 $0.35 
ANEWEED ...0005% 40 50 $0.45 
Rotterdam ..... -40 .50 45 
Amsterdam .... .40 .50 45 
1. Ae 40 .50 45 
Bordeaux ......- -40 -50 45 
*Hambursg ...... 45 -55 45 
*Bremen ......- 45 -55 45 
Christiania ..... .65 -75 -70 
Copenhagen .... .65 15 .70 
Gothenburg .... -65 Py £5) -70 
Stockholm ..... -75 85 80 
Marseilles ...... .60 .60 .90 
GONG. sxiicaes ss .90 1.00 -90@1.00 
1 rs .90 1.00 -90@1.00 
Alexandria ..... 20.00 27.00 per 2,240 lbs. 
POGUE «oc iecscc 20.00 27.00 per 2,240 Ibs. 
Constantinople... 20.00 27.00 per 2,240 lbs. 
Barcelona ...... 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
WRIGTGIR. sc accces 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
Ve er 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
COO sive esse cas 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
Buenos Ayres... 15.00 15.00 per 1,000 feet 
Montevideo ..... 15.00 15.00 per 1,000 feet 
po, eran 27.50 27.50 per 1,000 feet 





* Occasional outside steamers to Liverpool, 
London, Hamburg and Bremen are available, 
and will take a little lower rates. 


Review of Ocean Freight Situation 


Chartering decreased materially during the week 
in the steamer market, due to a decided falling off 
in the demand for sugar and grain carriers, say 
Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, 
in their bulletin for Feb. 4. The requirements of 
shippers in other of the transatlantic, the long 
voyage and South American trades continued light, 
and fewer West India freights offered. The supply 
of tonnage is on the increase, and rates, tho quot- 
ably steady, incline in charterers’ favor. 

There was no appreciable change in sailing ves- 
sel market conditions, the demand for tonnage be- 
ing but moderate and confined almost exclusively 
to the West India and coasting trades. Charter- 
ing was limited, altho ample tonnage offers at the 
basis of rates recently current. 


British Columbia Exports in 1921 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 6.—Out of a total scale 
of all wood and lumber produced at British Co- 
lumbia mills last year, amounting to 1,790,000,000 
feet, there was exported by water to foreign coun- 
tries 188,733,229 feet. In 1920 the total export 
was 146,624,000 feet and in 1919 108,972,000 feet. 
Last year British Columbia’s lumber exports to 
foreign countries included under the class of water- 
borne shipments amounted to 11 percent of the 
total scale of all wood products. The destination 
of these exports was: 


Country— Feet 
TIS 6 UE HeLa DEAR EBA Ses ee 27,275,928 

CS oe er eeeee 41,944,011 
PNR dade cae eedseeeneees cacadeces 8,566,400 
RP IMIR cc adsisccvetsancdeaen ance 47,344 
FRGEE SOE DEWAR. ccc cccccccccccewss 8,429,403 
MOMMY ci diwe sed eceetciadenenaeawes 52,447,160 
Te I 5 cnc eet adeneaeceecuas 4,553,603 
pO ene Pree 2,931,969 
BOA Gl SINR wi cdtececeteccanes 494.078 
South America, east Coast........... 33,096 
South America, west Coast........... 1,284,730 
United Kingdom and Continent....... 13,592,562 
WEE SERN, cidicdsc dk akeadececandaws 20.6 
BUN CRE dnncnédanteddcesewawa 5,431,054 
PE cietacenaceéelbevedaegeaae eae 1,055,580 
Lapa an MRED itawakddacceamend 03.225 
SO OI OG o 6 c iccedc cacccecee 2,320,819 
PR OY SIN o onc hbo ee Kndecudcces 10,003,586 
California, unclassified .............- 7,798,084 

Total foreign waterborne.......... 188,733,299 


Exports of timber products from British Colum- 
bia to the United States in 1921 were: 


Logs, Timber Etc.— Value 
TAGE (CU Bess cceneceeas 5,847,859 $1,311,801 
byl SS | err 208,794 114.353 
| eee 35,942 46,242 
PO eee ree 60,452 468,395 
Broom handles, no....... 733,050 24,796 
Fence posts, no.......... 5,917 1,320 
Pulpwood, ct. f€....csee- 1,988 16,572 
Shingle bolts, cords...... 2,012 16,167 

$1,999,646 

Sawed Lumber— 

Lumber, R. and D., M. ft.. 61,486 $2,281,769 

OGM MED ROG wd cc kanawawe 25,23 174.794 
PE. cat ecnceeneneue 1,849,376 \ 
BEER MEN scacct.waweten 52,000 10,384 
Po” OND | eee 25,633 1,297,126 

$2,297,338 

Paper Base Stocks— 

Wood pulp (unbleached), 

CL d wiaiwiwnna dewadees 7,238 $529,528 
Wood pulp (bleached), tons 4,430 366,597 

$896,125 

Paper— 

Neweperst, 10@. << ccdeceas 47,234,138 $2,715,617 


HARDWOOD sawdust is used by some seed 
houses to polish beans. 





Proposes Making Wood Briquets 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 4.—Proposing the 
establishment of a plant for the manufacture 
of mill waste into fuel briquets, and giving 
in detail the cost of manufacturing such fuel, 
the method of production and the advantages 
to lumber operators of this method of disposing 
of the waste products of their mills, William A. 
Walker, chemist and fuel expert, appeared be- 
fore the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma Wednes- 
day afternoon. At the conclusion of Mr. Walk- 
er’s address a committee was appointed to go 
further into the matter and to work out, if 
possible, a plan embodying the suggestion made, 
The committee will be named by John M. Man- 
ley, vice president, who presided at the meeting 
and who stated that he wished time to decide 
on its membership before making appointments. 

Mr. Walker, who is associated with two other 
chemical engineers, came to Tacoma several 
months ago from Montana, where he had been 
conducting investigations for the manfacture 
of an improved coal briquet. An inspection of 
a lumber mill in Idaho, he told the club, con- 
vinced him that the enormous amount of waste 
lumber could be utilized for something besides 
‘‘hog fuel’’ and he started a series of labora- 
tory tests to evolve a method of producing a 
cheap and portable fuel from this material. 
Samples of the briquets made as a result of 
these tests were shown. 

Mr. Walker claims that his product will yield 
12,500 British thermal units per unit and leave 
but 1 percent of ash when consumed. He esti- 
mated the cost of production, including every- 
thing except the manufacturing plant, at $6 


a ton. This estimate was based on an annual 
output of 250,000 tons. In addition to the 
profit from the briquets, Mr. Walker claims that 
if the plant is located near some large city, such 
as Tacoma, the gas generated during the manu- 
facturing process could be sold at a good profit. 
He suggested that a plant be constructed near 
the city and the company organized by the 
millmen who would supply the raw material. 
His briquets, he claimed, are sootless, smoke- 
less and almost ashless, and far superior to the 
coal briquets now on the market. 

Plans for the annual club banquet and for 
the entertainment of visiting members of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, who 
will be here this month, occupied most of the 
regular session Feb. 1. The banquet will be 
held Feb. 9. 

The Northwestern retailers will be in Tacoma 
Feb. 25, according to word received here, and 
will spend an entire day and evening in Ta- 
coma, going from here to Aberdeen. Arrange- 
ments for their entertainment will be made on 
the return of President A. H. Landram from 
the East. He will be here this week. Tenta- 
tive plans call for a visit of inspection to sev- 
eral of the Tacoma mills and a luncheon and 
dinner for the visitors. 

Secretary W. R. Ripley announced that three 
more mills in the vicinity have applied for mem- 
bership in the club. The new members are 
J. G. Gable, of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., 
David A. Swan, of the Midland Lumber Co., and 
Mr. Wood, of the Broomfield Lumber Co., South 
Prairie. 





1,000,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Location and Amount.—All the merchant- 
able dead timber standing or down and all 
the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on the Pine Creek Logging Unit em- 
bracing about 107,000 acres in Townships 
30 North, Range 9 E; 81 North, Ranges 8, 
9 and 10 E; 82 North, Ranges 8, 9, 10 and 
11 E; 33 North, Ranges 8, 9, and 10 E., 
M. D. M., Lassen National Forest, Cali- 
fornia, estimated to be 708.000 M ft. B. M. 
of yellow and jeffrey pine, 17,000 M ft. B. M. 
of sugar pine, 248,000 M ft. B. M. of white 
fir and red fir, 20,000 M ft. B. M. of incense 
cedar, and 500 M ft. B. M. of lodgepole pine, 
a total of 994,000 M ft. B. M. sawtimber, 
more or less. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $4.00 Band M feet for western yellow 
pine and jeffrey pine, $4.75 per M feet for 
sugar pine, $1.50 per M feet for white fir, 
red fir, lodgepole pine, and incense cedar, 
and for material unmerchantable under the 
terms of the contract, to be removed at the 
option of the purchaser, for which payment 
is required by the Forest Service, $0.10 per 
cord for cordwood manufactured from limbs 
and tops, and $0.50 per M feet for other 
material. 


Deposit.—$10,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied to the purchase price, 
refunded or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, up to and including April 
1, 1922. The time may be extended 30 days 
upon request from parties having legitimate 
interest. The right to reject any and all 
bids is reserved. efore bids are submitted, 
full information concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and 
the submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, San Francisco, 
California, or the Forest Supervisor, Red 
Bluff, California. 








Cinch the 


Business 


of Carpenters 
and Contractors 


One of the most profit- 
able ways to advertise 
your lumber business 
is to present your cus- 
tomers with one of 
our strong, well made 


Carpenter Aprons 


A variety of cloth specialties. 
Write for prices. 


Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co. 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 





























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accuratel 
item in your over-head expense 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the »xcess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded, 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
pollighalinee 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


1141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, tll. New York, N. Y. 


every 
ut one 


, 


511 Leoust St. 
St. Louls, Mo. 
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PITTSBURGH } 
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NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis. 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
‘BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 








ALSO { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 








WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 














Vata a ac tae alata art cat aa call rata, | 


MICHIGAN : 
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REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Grocialicn in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window eee Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 


Western White Pine and sed White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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17 17 
Rok ='M 


100 M 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 50M 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
25 M 4-4 No. 2 Common 75M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 
50 M 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 25 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

100 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

100 M 6-4 No. 2 Common Write for Quotations. 

Page PLATEN - FOX —_ 
1 7 SF Mich. 1329 oe ey Gas Bldg. 1 7 








Michigan Hard Maple 827° 


re : ° 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. tesa 
Now 144 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


















Increases Truck Efficiency 40 Percent 


Amazingly large results are often obtainable 
from a small effort. It is a very easy matter for 
an ordinary yardman to install R B roller bolsters 
on a truck or on a wagon, for instance. In fact, 
a truck can be completely equipped in less than 
one hour, and the only tool needed to do the 
work is a monkey wrench. A complete set of the 
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people have the 
Therefore 


be dumped. 
name of being extremely particular. 
the fact that the Canton Lumber Co., of Baltimore, 
finds that it is able to dump three-quarters of its 
loads, is a good indication that even in the most 
particular cities this method will greatly speed up 


In Baltimore, Md., 


deliveries, D. L. Senft, general manager of the 
Canton Lumber Co., said regarding this phase of 
using roller bolsters, “We are informed by our 
drivers that they are al- 
lowed to dump their load 
by our customers on 
practically 75 percent of 
their deliveries, and we 
have yet to have a single 
complaint from our cus- 
tomers on this method of 
delivery.” 


Sometimes the in- 
creased efficiency of 
trucks rendered possible 
by the installation of R 
B roller bolsters has a 
kick-back on the R B Co., 
or at least the results are 











Transferring a load of lumber from a pick-up wagon to a 
plant of the John M. Byrne Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., by means 


of R B roller bolsters 


equipment is shipped “knocked down” from the 
factory, but before leaving the sills are drilled 
and fitted to the individual units. The drill holes 
are numbered to correspond with each other, Then 
all that the yard man who is installing the equip- 
ment has to do is to fasten the sills to the truck 
chassis with U-bolts, bolt the rollers to the sills, 
insert the stakes in the pockets and the truck is 
ready for use, fully equipped. Yet with this sim- 
ple equipment as much as a 40 percent increase in 
efficiency is obtainable. To use the exact words 
of J. W. Van Cott & Son, lumber dealers at Una- 
dilla, N. Y., “R B roller bolsters have increased the 
efficiency of our trucks fully 40 percent, to say 
nothing of the ease and dependability of the man- 
ner in which the rolls handle the loads.” 

Lumbermen who are not acquainted with this 
equipment will immediately ask: ‘How are these 
surprising results accomplished?’ Perhaps the 
best way to explain them is to refer to the two 
accompanying illustrations, both showing equip- 
ment of the John M. Byrne Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. The yard, or pick-up, wagon, as shown 
in one illustration, is equipped with four R B 
roller bolsters. When the truck arrives at the 
yard it backs up as close as possible to the yard 
wagon and the load on the yard wagon is rolled 
on to the bed of the truck, and away the machine 
goes. The entire operation need not take over 
three minutes; very fre- 
quently less time is con- 
sumed. ‘The other illus- 
tration shows a driver 
unloading a load from 
another truck owned by 
this company. The lum- 
ber is unloaded by simply 
turning one of the rolls 
with the aid of a lever. 
When the load is partly 
off, a chain is thrown 
about it, as shown, and 
a timber is put near the 
truck so that the load 
will not fall flat upon the 
street. When the load is 
completely off, the timber 
holds it up from the 
ground sufficiently to per- 
mit the extraction of the 
chain, which is easily 
and quickly accomplished. 
Thus the load is placed neatly in place and is 
unloaded in a short time. 

In some cases the efficiency of truck equipment 
is increased far more than 40 percent. The ex- 
perience of the Robinson-Slagle Lumber Co., of 
Shreveport, La., illustrates this. After carefully 
testing out a set of R B roller bolsters, the com- 
pany decided to equip its second truck with a set. 
The reason given by W. R. Robinson, president of 
the company, is that “We have found that where 
it is possible for us to dump the load we have 
been able to make three trips to one, which in- 
crease in efficiency we figure will more than pay 
for the rollers in less than a year.” 

Of course it is not possible to dump all loads 
of lumber but a very large percentage of them can 





from a truck. 


easily 





unexpected. For exam- 
truck at the pie, one lumberman found 
it ‘necessary to cancel an 
order for a new truck 
with its R B equipment because the installation 
of R B roller bolsters on an old truck so increased 
its efficiency that the new truck was not needed. 
This particular company is the Frank Paxton Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and the following ex- 
tract from a letter by Frank Paxton, president of 
the company, to the R B Co. fully explains this 
feature of the situation: 

“Please cancel our order, your acknowledgment 
No. 114, for roller equipment for new 2-ton Re- 
public truck, We regret very much to cancel this 
order, but advise that the set of rollers with which 
you equipped our old truck in July has so increased 
its delivery capacity that we find the need of the 
new truck eliminated, and have canceled our order 
for one. We are, therefore, not in need of this 
equipment at this time.” 


It Pays to Advertise 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. did not quit 
when the slump in business came, but went out 
after business and advertised aggressively. It is 
significant, therefore, that more and more lumber 
companies are having their trucks equipped with 
Kelly-Springfield ‘‘caterpillar” tires, and even more 
significant is the fact that on the first of the year 
the company was turning out approximately forty- 
five hundred tires daily against thirty-five hundred 








This illustration shows how quickly a load of lumber may be dumped 
When the load is partly off, a chain is put around it 
and a small timber put on the ground so that the load when completely 
dumped off will not lie flat but will allow the chain to be extracted 


a day last summer. Furthermore, production is be- 
ing increased as fast as new workers can be broken 
in at the Cumberland plant, which is now operat- 
ing a night shift. It pays to advertise. 
Pee aAaaSA 
Reduces Truck Prices 
The General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich., 
has announced a substantial reduction in the prices 
of its line of heavy duty trucks, which become effec- 
tive Jan. 1. These new prices represent a reduction 
from the original price of these models ranging 
from $625 to $1,050 per chassis, and are as fol- 
lows: 2-ton (Model K 41), $2,775; 314-ton (Model 
K 71), $3,950; 5-ton (Model K 101), $4,350. The 
1-ton chassis of this series was recently reduced 
to $1,495. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 6.—A better tone has developed in the 
lumber trade. Hardwood orders have been coming 
in rather briskly. Southern pine business is also 
increasing slightly. Prices are rather firm. Buy- 
ing to replenish retail stocks is going on. Orders 
for hardwoods are pretty evenly distributed be- 
tween yards and factories. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., said: “Railroads are making inquiries 
and several fair sized orders from that source have 
been booked. Manufacturers are expected to be 
in the market for larger stocks soon, especially 
furniture makers. Dealers are buying only what 
they want for immediate requirements. Heavy 
snow in some sections has slowed up trade.” Mr. 
Pryor left for Pittsburgh last week. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., reports a steady 
demand for hardwoods with prices holding up 
firmly. More business was booked during the last 
week than any week this year. Oak timbers and 
planks are now moving. M. W. Stark, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, has returned from 
Washington, D. C. 

Considerable progress is being made on the new 
wholesale and retail yards of the H. C. Creith 
Lumber Co., which will be located at Fifth avenue 
and the Big Four tracks. A brick, steel and con- 
crete storage building 208 by 93 feet has been 
started, as has a large office building. 

W. E. Jones, of E. J. & W. E. Jones, dealers 
and millworkers, reports a fairly firm market for 
southern pine and millwork. Prices are main- 
tained and trade is coming along about as expected. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Co., reports a rather spotty market in southern 
pine, altho some firmness has developed along cer- 
tain lines. No. 3 boards are scarcer and firmer. 
Various prices are quoted on dimension. Produc- 
tion appears to be increasing in many sections. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 6.—The general hardwood market is in 
good shape, there being slightly better business 
reported for the last two weeks, with inquiries 
picking up. The jobbers, furniture manufactur- 
ers, hardwood flooring and panel people appear to 
be the best buyers, while export demand is show- 
ing improvement. Veneer business is also more 
active and the general situation is very satisfac- 
tory. 

Quotations show: Quartered oak, FAS, $140 to 
$145; common, $70 to $75; plain oak, $110, and 
$55 to $60 for common; popular, FAS, $115; saps 
and selects, $80; common, $55; quartered red gum, 
$115 ; $70; plain red, $110 and $65; sap gum, $50 
and $33; walnut $250; selects, $175; common, 
$105; ash, $90, and $50; 6/4, $100, and $60; 8/4, 
$110, and $65; 10/4, $120, and $75; 12/4, $125, 


and $80. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 7.—February has opened with some increase 
in demand for hardwood lumber and the volume of 
business is reported slowly but steadily increasing. 
None of the big consuming groups, however, is plac- 
ing orders with any degree of freedom and the 
long expected revival in buying has not yet taken 
place, Manufacturers of flooring, interior trim and 
other supplies for the building trades are taking 
proportionately more lumber than any other group 
but they are not buying as freely as last autumn. 
Furniture manufacturers are taking some plain and 
quartered red and sap gum as well as oak but they 
are not yet actively in the market for lumber to 
cover their reported large sales at the recent ex- 
hibits at Chicago, Grand Rapids and elsewhere. 
The automobile industry is buying only moderately 
while somewhat greater activity is noted on the part 
of manufacturers of wooden containers for case 
goods. Wholesalers are buying in fair volume. Ex- 
port demand is very restricted. Prices are some- 
what irregular. Concessions are being made in some 
instances to effect sales but these are the exception 
rather than the rule. There is a general disposi- 
tion to abandon the idea of a runaway market en- 
tertained last fall but it is felt by most members of 
the trade who have expressed themselves that, with 
any increase in buying such as is now looked for, 
there will be a very steady market, with a probable 
upward trend for the period of limited production 
which will probably end with the early summer. 

C. W. Holmes, who was identified with the hard- 
wood lumber industry here for a number of years 
and who left Memphis several years ago to become 
vice president of J. F. McIntyre & Sons, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., has been made manager of the sales office 
opened by this firm at Grand Rapids, Mich. He has 
attended all of the exhibits in that center for some 


years and is well acquainted with the furniture in- 
dustry in that territory. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, with headquar- 
ters in New York, was the special guest of whole- 
salers in Memphis at a luncheon at the Hotel Gay- 
oso at noon today. John W. McClure, president of 
the association, resides in Memphis. Mr. Schupner 
is in the South to launch a campaign for a larger 
membership in this part of the country. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 6.—Altho much has been expected here by 
distributers from the furniture industry, little ac- 
tual business appears to be resulting from the 
large volume of inquiries received. The situation 
is far from satisfactory in view of reports that 
various furniture plants are increasing produc- 
tion. Distributers here declare that there con- 
tinues to be a large amount of discussion over 
prices. Uppers continue to be predominate in the 
demand. The fact that less trouble is expected 
this year with the building trades than formerly 
is leading to an optimistic note on the part of 
manufacturers of flooring and interior finish. Most 
of these plants are reporting a large volume of in- 


uiries. . 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 7.—Hardwood buyers and sellers are get- 
ting closer together, with more inquiries in evi- 
dence. The market continues firm, Orders are be- 
ginning to show greater volume. Furniture busi- 
ness is making more headway and automobile body 
manufacturers are increasing activity. Sash, door 
and interior finish, as well as hardwood flooring, 
plants are prominent in the market. The building 
situation continues most favorable and in Milwau- 
hee current permits are way ahead of a year 
ago. Lumber production in the northern part of 
the State is reported to be increasing. Retail 
yards are not doing much. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Feb. 7.—The Langlade Lumber Co, has been oper- 
ating its sawmill steadily since the middle of De- 
cember, and expects to continue until the winter 
cut of logs is completed. The logging department 
of this concern expects to produce 60 to 70 percent 
of normal. is 

The C. W. Fish Lumber Co. will start its Antigo 
mill on a day shift basis Feb. 13 and will add a 
night shift Feb. 20. It expects to operate until late 
in the summer. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Feb. 6.—The demand for shingles together with 
the short supply continues to have an effect on 
their price. The lath market, however, is under- 
going much change, many of the mills having 
turned out a large amount and the market for No. 1 
hemlock lath failing to keep up with the output. 
Prices of hardwood and hemlock lumber have shown 
no changes, 

The A. H. Stange Co., of Merrill, at its annual 
meeting reélected A. H. Stange president; C. H. 
Stange, vice president and general manager; L. E. 
Kinzel, secretary-treasurer; the above and E. W. 
Ellis and C. J. Kinsel, directors. 

The Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co., of Eagle 
River, at its adjourned annual meeting elected 
E. W. Ellis, Eagle River, president; A. H. Stange, 
vice president; C. J. Kinzel, secretary-treasurer ; 
the above and C. H. Stange, Merrill, and R. M. 
Rogers, Wisconsin Rapids, directors. The latter 
company is putting in 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet of 
logs in addition to purchasing a large amount from 
farmers. The new sawmill which started opera- 
tions last fall for its winter cut, will resume as soon 
as the ice leaves the river. Machinery for the com- 
pany’s new planing mill and box factory, buildings 
for which were erected last year, has been ordered 
and the plants will operate by early spring. 

The Kinzel Lumber Co., at its annual meeting 
elected C. J. Kinzel, president; C. H. Stange, vice 
president; L. K. Kinzel, secretary-treasurer; the 
above and A, H. Stange and E. W. Ellis, directors. 

The E. W. Ellis Lumber Co., of Wisconsin Rapids, 
elected R. M. Rogers, of that city, president; A. H. 
Stange, vice president; C. H. Stange, secretary- 
treasurer. The company’s sawmill, box factory and 
sash plant are in operation and many logs are being 
purchased. 

Charles W. Fish, of Elcho, announces that his 
Antigo sawmill will begin Feb. 13 with a day shift 
and Feb. 20 with a night shift, and that the cut 
will be the largest ever made at that mill. M. H. 
Kennan will be in charge. The Hiles mill began 
operations Feb. 6 and will run on day shift prac- 








Kneeland-Mclurg 


' Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 




















Selling Out 


Complete Double Band Mill, 
Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, 
Locomotives, Cars,Log Load- 
ers, Rail and all incidental 
equipment. 

Sell all or any part. Write 


or wire. Available for in- 
spection at any time. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Company 


Odanah, Wisconsin 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 























We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND., WISCONSIN. 








“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 





it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 





A. Leschen & Sons Kope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver Saa Francisco 
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HARDWOODS 





DIXIE BRAND 


Oak Flooring 


Wecan furnish all grades 
and sizes for prompt 
shipment in straight or 
mixed cars, together 
with First-class Band 
Sawn Oak, Genuine 
Delta Red Gum, Sap 
Gum, Ash and Elm. 


Write us for prices. 


Jerome Hardwood 
Aveonas ~=Lumber Co. 


Arkansas 





















go Soft ~~ 
Gray Elm. 


We Offer: 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


All thoroly air dried. 
Also on Stisks 5 mos. and under: 
225,000 ft 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 


Foster-Latimer 





eerrenasail Lumber Co. | 
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YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 











uuce Oak FLooRING 


THE Besr Oak Hooring 














H a rd WO O d S aia ™ bi 


SOUTHERN GUM, OAK, 
ELM, ASH, TUPELO, 
CoE CPR: 
Clark & Sons, Limi- » 
ted, Toronto, Ont. | MAPLE, BASSWOOD. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Charles 0. Maus Lumber Co. 


 seeatecton American 
selling representa- 
tives for Edward 








Va SOUTH BEND, INDIANA J 





THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


tically thruout the year. The Elcho mill will begin 
day and night operations Feb. 20 and will have the 
largest cut it ever has had. The Birnamwood mill 
will begin Feb. 18. Nothing will be done at Cran- 
don, where the sawmill was recently destroyed by 
fire. Mr. Fish retains the site. 

The Merrill Woodenware Co. has reélected J. A. 
Emerich president and general manager; A. B. 
Nelson, vice president; H. H. Hoffman, secretary ; 
Matt Tockley, treasurer; the above and John 
Ament, directors. 

Lumber shipments from loading points on the 
Ashland division of the Chicago & Northwestern 
railway totaled 871 cars during the first four weeks 
of January, an increase of 214 cars over January, 
1921. 

The Black River Lumber Co., at Planters, near 
Wakefield, has resumed operations at its mill, after 
a long period of idleness. New machinery has been 
installed for the season’s run. 

George C. Robson, manager of the B. C. Spruce 
Mills (Ltd.), of Lumberton, B. C., is spending the 
week at Merrill and Wausau on business. He said 
that the settlement of the Chicago labor situation 
promises to have a great bearing on the building 
situation in other cities and that the present year 


will see extensive building operations. His com- 
pany will erect its planing mill, a large store build- 
ing, a school house, community hall and about 
twenty-five new homes. Mr. Robson will build a 
new bungalow for his personal use. The plant will 
be in the market by July 1 and is looking to eastern 
Canada for its principal market. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. -7.—Trade has improved with the hardwood 
lumber manufacturers, altho the improvement has 
been slight. Inquiries have increased. Lumber 
prices are holding firm. Manufacturers report that 
few logs are coming in, because of the bad condition 
of country roads. The three large hardwood mills 
in Evansville are not being operated steadily. 
Slack barrel trade has been rather sluggish for 
several months. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Wolflin 
West Side Lumber Co. a few days ago the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Daniel Wertz; 
vice president, Louis Kleitz; secretary, treasurer 
and manager, Charles A. Wolflin. Frank Cutsinger 


and Albert Koch were elected members of the 
board of directors. 








Does Anyone Know How to Operate a Special Millwork Plant and 
Make a Profit Out of It in Times Like These? 


[By C. B. Harman, Atlanta, Ga.] 


To answer this question in the negative would be 
an admission that there was no one engaged in the 
manufacture of millwork who knew what he was 
doing or who knew his cost. He can, of course, ad- 
mit that the millwork road is rocky, full of thorns, 
pitfalls, danger, brimstone and fire, but still we are 
aware that there are some who know just exactly 
what they are doing and quite a few who are well 
versed as to the cost of their material. 

Unfortunately, until a few years ago, every mill- 
work manufacturer in the United States was going 
it helter-skelter, peek-a-boo, “git owt uv the way” 
—after the order, over the hills and far away— 
“Oh, Lord, bless me please and send all of the 
others to the hi 

Things hev changed—and some more changes are 
tu foller. Yours Truly and many others are out 
with painted faces, tomahawks in hand and blood 
in the eyes, determined that “thou shalt not con- 
demn us unto the devil.’ 

The road is being cleared, it is gradually being 
made free of the thorns and thistles. Father Time 
is doing his part and in the near distance we can 
see the “son.” 

This millwork vernacular may not be understood 
by the layman, so we will take off the fig leaf and 
just put it in plain England, thusly: 

For a long, long time all were foolish, ignorant 
and wicked, with every one conducting his business 
aecording to the law of chance, jealousy and envy. 

A few prospered, while many fell by the wayside, 
bewhiskered and all forlorn. 

The sun changed her course and all of a sudden 
she rises in the West. Sum whar in an’ around 
Canzas Citty ther wuz mutch confusion, argufying, 
objeckshons, sushpishon, an awl sorts uv things, 
until allong kum Tommus hoo poked in his thum 
and sez—she suttingly is it, fellers, cum on in the 
water iz fine. 

Most of the crowd jumped in and have been swim- 
ming around for quite a while, but there are still 
several on the bank, afraid of wetting their feet. 
They have weak hearts, are sickly and scared to 
make the change. 

A small minority have never yet heard the noise 
and refuse to behold the sun. They remain stub- 
born and will not believe. 

As soon as the waters settle and become calm, 
and after Father Time shall have finished his work, 
the millwork fraternity will then be witty, wise 
and wishful, and every one will know how to oper- 
ate a special millwork plant and make a profit. 

Now, back to the question. 

Yes, we have a number of concerns in the South 
who know how to run special millwork plants and 
make a profit, even now. There are many also in 
the East, North and West. They did so last year. 

Things have changed. 

Profits are close and short these days. 

They, who do not know how, will lose and go 
back or down. 

They, who know and who do not work by chance 
or uncertainty, will gain and go forward and up. 

That is science, the law that never fails. 

This is a day of science, a day of battle for busi- 
ness among nations and men. 

The manufacturer who can today save in his cost 





against that of his competitor can discount him to 
that very extent. 





Smith Bros. & Kuehl, of Merrill, Wis., a new in- 
dustry launched last summer, will enter the retail 
and wholesale lumber field, manufacture boxes, 
sash and doors, stairways and all interior finish. 
The plant is now engaged in building a church altar 
and other church fixtures. The plant will manu- 
facture its product from the lumber produced at the 
Smith Bros.’ mill at Gleason, Wis. 


Business with the Kansas City (Mo.) plants 
picked up a little more last week, with an increase 
in demand for yard stock and specials. Sales man- 
agers say the outlook for this spring is very good 
and probably all of the plants will find longer hours 
necessary. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories look 
for an early resumption of city trade, which in fact 
has held up well thru the winter. Many estimates 
are being made on work to be contracted, and the 
plants are turning out considerable special work. 
They are operating conservatively in piling up stock 
sizes, not expecting any special activity in the 
country yards for some time. 


A number of the mills in Columbus, Ohio, making 
millwork, doors and sash are busy while others 
are running with a reduced force. One of the fea- 
tures is the large amount of figuring which is going 
on as many new dwellings are projected. Prices on 
millwork etc. are rather firm at former levels. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men con- 
tinue to manifest an appearance of satisfaction with 
present conditions and of confidence in the future. 
They have been able to maintain price lists, despite 
checks upon the inquiry due to the weather, and 
they look forward to the open period with expecta- 
tions of an expansion in the movement. A number 
of construction projects of magnitude have taken 
shape or are in process of attaining a tangible 
stage, and the prospects for the sash and door men 
are reassuring. 


Higher grades of sash and doors and special 
sizes are meeting with a good demand in the Mer- 
rill (Wis.) district. The improvement in the cotton 
market is reflected in increased orders and inquiries 
for sash and doors from southern markets. Screen 
door and window business in this section has not yet 
become brisk. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills report an increase in the amount of dwelling 
house construction and they expect that this busi- 
ness will improve gradually from now on. A large 
number of business structures are also planned, so 
that the situation is regarded as encouraging. 


Business is good at San Francisco (Calif.) sash 
and millwork plants. Sash and door factories in the 
Bay counties district have a fair volume of busi- 
ness. In Santa Clara County a strike resulted from 
the adoption of the American plan, but men from 
San Francisco have taken the places of some of the 
strikers. Finished door factories connected with 
the white and sugar pine mills are operating with 
a good demand. Sash and door cut stock is moving 
right along. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 4.—The industrial hum of Bellingham be- 
came more emphatic this week when the shingle 
mill of the Siemons Lumber Co. resumed operation 
after a month’s idleness, furnishing employment 
to thirty men. The company will operate steadily 
this year if the market warrants it. Normally it 
cuts about 50,000,000 shingles annually. 

In order to enable it to enter the cargo field the 
Anacortes Lumber & Box Co. has arranged for a 
200-foot extension to its dock, which is now 400 
feet long. The company plans to do business with 
both offshore and domestic ports. In connection 
with this expansion Directors MacCormack, Mac- 
kin, Wade and Burke, of New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B. C., visited Anacortes this week. 

Cargo shipments in January totaled 6,692,000 
feet, as compared with 6,911,000 in January, 1921. 
Of this California took 4,812,000 feet, Hawaii, 
1,350,000 feet, and the Atlantic coast, 530,000 feet. 
The EB. K. Wood Lumber Co. shipped 3,350,000 
feet, the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 2,225,000 
feet, and the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co., 530,000 feet. The Morrison Mill Co. shipped 
550 tons of box shooks to Hawaii. February’s 
shipments will be larger, as vessels now in the bay 
are loading 4,000,000 feet for Japan, all being 
loaded by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

R. Roggenstroh, president of the Baker River 
Lumber Co., has returned from a trip to Guate- 
mala. He says that country is a poor lumber mar- 
ket and mahogany is cheaper in that part of the 
Americas than fir or cedar. 


ASTORIA, ORE. 


Feb. 4.—Heavy foreign buying, largely by Japan, 
so stimulated the lumber movement from the Colum- 
bia River district during January that the cargo 
shipments exceeded those of any single month in 
more than a year. Water shipments totaled 68,- 
903,221 feet. Of this 29,109,634 feet was shipped 
from the mills of the lower river district and 39,- 
793,587 feet from the up-river plants. 

In September and October, 1921, water ship- 
ments ran slightly over 60,000,000 feet, but they 
slumped in November and December. The January 
figures show so marked a recovery that Oregon 
lumbermen foresee unusual prosperity for the in- 
dustry. January is too early for the annual 
spring impetus to make itself felt strongly unless 
heavier buying than usual is forcing the purchasing 
earlier. Foreign shipments composed nearly two- 
thirds of the January movement, 40,704,220 feet 
going overseas. The California shipments fell off 
and the intercoastal business was slack. 

Severe weather in the Northwest is retarding 
the starting up of most of the logging camps. The 
resultant shortage of logs is causing some appre- 
hension, but it is expected that all camps will be 
operating by about March 1 to 15. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Feb. 4.—With the early reopening at Chiloquin 
of the Modoc Lumber Co., which has been closed 
for a year, with a force of several hundred men, 
large forces of loggers already in the woods and 
sawmills and box factories of the county all pre- 
paring for a busy season, the general outlook for 
Klamath County is far brighter than for a con- 
siderable period. President J. O. Goldthwaite, of 
the Modoc Lumber Co., returned yesterday from 
an extended business visit in the East with the 
announcement that activity would begin at the 
earliest moment possible and on a scale consider- 
ably larger than at any time in the past. He 
has arranged for the building of a logging road 
to some of his huge timber holdings nineteen miles 
distant from the mill, for the installation of dry 
kilns to be completed by May 1 and for planing 
equipment to be in readiness by the date. A 
daily capacity of 135,000 feet in two shifts is ex- 
pected. Mr. Goldthwaite plans to employ a force 
of 400 or more men in his operations and will start 
as soon as weather permits. 

The new box factory of the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co., which started operations the first of the year, 
is now running smoothly and expects to continue 
thruout the season. President H. D. Mortenson 
is at present absent in San Fracisco on business, 
but stated before his departure that the lower 
prices on lumber would force the mill operators 
to run larger forces this year than previously 
and to derive their profit from the increased vol- 
ume of business. 

The Puckett Bros., one of the well known log- 
ging firms, has sent its equipment north to its 
camps beyond Chiloquin and started logging opera- 
tions for the Bwauna Box Co. The Sprague River 


Lumber Co., on the Sprague River, has been active 
for some time, and it is expected that the Lamm 
Lumber Co. will start as soon as the ice at Modoc 
Point will permit. 

With the $150,000 voted by Congress for the 
extermination of the pine beetle, now available, a 
well organized campaign will soon be launched in 
this district under the general supervision of Jack- 
son Kimball, who worked so effectively at this pest 
with the Klamath-Lake Counties Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation. This organization’s name has now been 
changed to Klamath Forest Protective Association 
and will include work against both fire and the pine 
beetle. It is announced that a school for training 
skilled workmen in beetle eradication will be in- 
augurated so that the campaign may be effectively 
launched by the latter part of March. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 4.—Continued cold weather has reduced the 
output of this district to about 50 percent of nor- 
mal. The demand has been good, with prices 
strong on all grades. The railroads continue to 
purchase car material. The Union Pacific placed 
a large order last week, about one-half of which 
went to mills in this district. There has been a 
falling off in the demand for Japanese squares, 
due to the possibility of a reduction in ocean 
freight rates. : 

The Eufaula Co., logging subsidiary of the East- 
ern & Western Lumber Co., of Kelso, has begun 
repair work on its logging road and equipment 
preparatory to starting logging about the first week 
in March. The new logging road of the Lake 
Creek Lumber & Shingle Co., of Morton, has started 
operations for the first time. It is operated on the 
gravity principle. 

R. G. Lange, of Centralia, who has a sawmill 
and other holdings at Spirit Lake, is making plans 
to operate his mill on a larger scale this summer. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 4.—Overloaded, with wharves congested, 
stocks considerably above normal and more afloat, 
the local cargo market is in bad shape. Even rough 
green clears are not moving. Price conditions are 
chaotic. ‘Make me an offer” meets with no 
response, and $21.50 flat on common, ship’s tackle, 
is talked of, but in all probability if any stock is 
moved it is at less. A current criticism is that the 
entire situation is a result of lack of business 
acumen by the manufacturers; they crowded stocks 
down until the market, which had held up firmly 
under pressure, finally collapsed. The only relief 
in sight is the bare possibility of crews not accept- 
ing the new wage scale effective Feb. 1, with a 
consequent suspension of water movement. 

The Arizona market, which has been dormant for 
a long time, shows signs of revival. Copper stocks 
have been so reduced that mines are reported 
resuming operation, which will later call for min- 
ing timbers, now a drug on the market. 

January’s building permits showed a valuation 
a trifle less than $8,000,000, but more than double 
those of January of last year, and that despite 
almost unprecedented rainfall that seriously halted 
building. With construction of building of all types 
continued at this rate Los Angeles would pile up 
a total for this year of over $200,000,000, as 
against $82,761,386 in 1921. The January record, 
steadily maintained thruout the year, would place 
this city second only to New York in point of new 
building during 1922, according to estimates by 
Officials of the building department. Permits is- 
sued last month numbered 3,416. They included 
1,251 dwellings, 15 apartments and 37 flats, the 
total housing valuation being given as $3,990,652. 

The American Hardwood Co., a subsidiary of the 
American-Panama Development Co., has bought five 
acres at Los Angeles harbor for sawmill and dry 
kilns and will shortly begin direct importation of 
mahogany and other lumber from the parent com- 
pany’s properties in Panama. The initial ship- 
ment, said to exceed $200,000 in value, is reported 
already cut. 

H. W. McLeod, vice president and manager of 
the Hammond Lumber Co. here, was in San Fran- 
cisco on business this week, as also was C. G. 
Lynch, manager of the L. W. Blinn Lumber Co. 
C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in San Francisco, was a visitor 
at the local office this week. “Bob” Forgie, well 
known on the Coast and until Feb. 1 with Baxter & 
Jordan here, has resigned that position and will 
join the Frank Graves Sash, Door & Mill Co. in 
charge of the retail yards that it intends estab- 
lishing. 

H. W. Swafford, vice president of E. J. Stanton 
& Son, left Los Angeles Jan. 25 for an extensive 
trip thruout the eastern part of the United States. 
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LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 


Mr. Swafford will study general market conditions 
in the middle West, the Atlantic seaboard and the 
southern States. HE. J. Stanton & Son are among 
the pioneer lumber dealers in California, with 
offices and wholesale yards at 38th and Alameda 
streets in this city. An eastern sales office is 
maintained in Cleveland, Ohio, and an extensive 
wholesale business in California sugar and white 
pine, especially, is conducted. The Stanton in- 
terests have specialized in California pine woods 
for many years, coming to California from Mich- 
igan, where they were white pine manufacturers 
for many years. In addition to their pine business, 
they also have an extensive stock of hardwoods 
in Los Angeles, 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 4.—Nearly all Everett plants are running 
full crews. The Hulburt Mill Co., manufacturer of 
cedar siding, will set going a night crew of 150 
men next week. Orders are sufficient and the prob- 
lem of securing cedar logs has been solved. The 
betterment of the shingle industry was sufficient 
to warrant resumption of operations by nearly all 
the mills that had been idle. The business outlook 
for spring, in the opinion of local millmen, is not 
as bright as it was expected to be, but foreign de- 
mand is keeping things going nicely. Rail ship- 
ments this week were less active, and the water 
movement was temporarily at low ebb. A number 
of vessels are expected here next week to load. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 4.—It was announced yesterday that the 
Leonard . Johnson Lumber Co. will succeed the 
Everett-Johnson Co., which has been in the whole- 
sale lumber business for several years with offices in 
the Northwestern Bank Building. Leonard E. John- 
son takes over all of the business and good will of 
the company, Fremont Everett retiring to devote 
his time to other large interests here and in the 
middle States. Mr. Everett recently sold his saw- 
mill at Willamina. 

William Andersen, of the Patrick-Andersen Lum- 
ber Corporation, has returned from an extended tour 
that covered Chicago, Denver, Omaha, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Salt Lake and other centers. 

With the retirement of F. W. Roblin, a change 
was made in the Saari-Roblin Lumber Co. this week. 
Mr. Roblin handled the sales department. Mr. Saari 
expects to announce the successor to Mr. Roblin 
shortly. 

J. P. Keating, popularly known as “Jack” Keat- 
ing, has opened an office in the Northwestern Bank 
Building where he will do buying for McDonald & 
Harrington, of San Francisco. The object of the 
office is to serve better the company’s customers in 
California. Mr. Keating continues his interest in 
the West Coast Box & Lumber Co., which will re- 
sume operation of its plant here soon to manufac- 
ture box shooks for the local trade. The box plant 
will be managed by A. W. Johnson, secretary of the 
West Coast Box & Lumber Co. 

Charles W. Johnson, new vice president of the 
Duncan Lumber Co., left here today to attend a 
dinner given in his honor tonight by lumbermen at 
Seattle, where Mr. Johnson was in the game until 
he came with the Duncan Lumber Co. 

Jerome C. Gripper, formerly manager of the Cen- 
tral Door & Lumber Co., this city, was here during 
the week from Los Angeles where he is now repre- 
senting the Central Door & Lumber Co. and the 
Leonard E. Johnson Lumber Co., of this city, and 
hardwood manufacturers of the Hast. Mr. Gripper 
says prospects are good for an active lumber demand 
in California thruout the year. 

W. R. Ward, formerly with the Everett-Johnson 
Lumber Company as city sales manager, is reported 
considering opening an office here. 

The National Timber & Lumber Co., of Portland, 
filed articles of incorporation Jan. 31 with the State 
corporation department at Salem, Ore., with a capi- 
tal stock of $500,000. The incorporators are G. 
Evert Baker, Portland attorney; H. O. Proebstel, 
Portland business-‘man, and D. Menkens, lumberman 
of Minneapolis. The company will have its main 
operations in Los Angeles where it is to install 
lumber resawing machinery to cut up large timbers 
shipped from Portland. Mr. Baker states that con- 
tracts have already been closed with lumber manu- 
facturers here for 5,000,000 feet of timbers to be 
delivered on the cars at Portland for shipment to 
Los Angeles, and that it is expected to begin ship- 
ments in about thirty days. The organization of 
the company has not been fully completed, but 
Charles E. Collard, an eastern lumberman, is to 
be president ; Mr. Baker will look after the Portland 
end of the business and will be vice president of the 
company. The company will supply the local trade 
in Les Angeles, which is expected to be very heavy 
for some time. 

F. A. Sullivan, head of the Sullivan Lumber Co., 
stated today that the volume of business during 
January so far as his firm was concerned was twice 
that of January, 1921. The aggregate of inquiries 
is heavy, he said, altho in some sections things are 


quiet, buyers apparently failing to realize that in 
other sections they are going ahead with recon- 
struction work. 

Philip Buehner, head of the Buehner Lumber Co., 
stated today that next Monday the company will 
begin operating double shifts at the North Bend, 
Coos Bay, plant, as a result of the volume of busi- 
ness on the books and offering. The company is 
now making large shipments by water as a result 
of Coos Bay having been made a port of call of a 
number of big liners. 


BEND, ORE. 


Feb. 4.—As a feature of its recently outlined 
augmented sales campaign, the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
today resumed operation of its second mill shift 
at its local plant, involving the employment of 
150 additional men. Logging camp No, 2 has been 
placed in operation. The increased output, ac- 
cording to J. P. Hennessy, general manager, is 
caused not so much by the prospect of a better 
market as by a desire to break even on overhead 
expenses by running the mill at its full capacity. 
The mill has been running on a 1-shift basis for 
more than a year. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 4.—The retail lumber dealers in San Fran- 
cisco and nearby territory did a fair business dur- 
ing January. They are now replenishing stocks. 
Building is going right ahead in San Francisco. 
Oakland’s building permits during January 
amounted to more than $1,000,000. San Fran- 
cisco’s permits for January amounted to $5,528,000, 
including the Standard Oil Co.’s building at $2,400,- 
000; and dwellings at a total value of $1,271,000. 
The outlook for spring business is good. 

Export sales have fallen off. Business on Jap- 
anese squares has slowed down. Australia is not 
doing much buying. Douglas fir mills have a good 
many orders to fill. The Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co., this city, sold 3,500,000 feet during 
the week to Australia and other countries. 

The redwood mills have issued new price lists 
which will be more convenient than the old ones. 
There were no very radical changes in prices. Ac- 
cording to discount sheet No. 1, based on cargo 
list No. 9, effective Feb. 1, there were changes in 
prices of various lengths of merchantable, but they 
will average about the same as former prices. 
Short lengths, 1x4- and 1x6-inch, have been reduced 
a little. Clear and sap clear were advanced $3 on 
1x4-, $2 on 1x8- and $1 on 1x10-inch. 

The California Sugar & White Pine Co. held its 
annual meeting here Jan. 28. The officers were 


reélected, as follows: «+ W. I. Wilson, president ; 
W. R. Thorsen, first vice president; G. D, Oliver, 
second vice president; R. H. Swayne, third vice 


president ; E. F. Wist, secretary-treasurer. John D. 
Spaulding continues as general manager. He 
showed great ability in managing the affairs of 
the company during the last year. 

The Union Lumber Co., this city, has a fair Cali- 
fornia business on redwood lumber for this time of 
year. Eastern business is light. The redwood mill 
at Fort Bragg is operating at less than capacity 
while repairs are being made. The Mendocino mf 
is in operation and the Glen Blair mill is closed for 
repairs. Stocks of dry lumber are light. 

T. T. Lerch, sales manager of the Albion Lumber 
Co., this city, reports a fair demand for redwood. 
The sawmill at Albion will close for repairs and 
the Navarro mill will start up again after repair- 
ing. Paul M. Dimmick, the general manager, is rap- 
idly recovering his health. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are still 
keeping their steam schooners busy. There is quite 
a demand for specials in Douglas fir. The demand 
for yard stock is not as large as it was. The 
wharves at San Pedro are still somewhat congested. 
The agents of the McCormick Steamship Line at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma and Oakland are meeting 
with Charles S. Wheeler, the manager, to plan im- 
proved service. 

J. H. Holmes, president of the Holmes-Eureka 
Lumber Co., this city, says January sales were 
good and the California demand is steady. The 
mill at Eureka is cutting about 100,000 feet daily. 
There igs a strong demand for siding. 

Altho San Francisco daily papers printed rumors 
to the effect that R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, has been in conference with 
a prominent firm here with a view to buying its 
redwood and fir timber and mills, he has gone to 
southern California with his party, without making 
any purchases. 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Co. is completing plans 
for the new sawmill. The Warren Construction Co., 
of Portland, has been awarded a contract for grad- 
ing the Minarets & Western Railway Co.’s 60-mile 
road from Friant into the woods, and also for the 
road connecting the mill site, near Fresno, with the 
main line railroads. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, is 
here in conference with F. B. Macomber, manager 
of the San Francisco office. Salesmen will travel! 
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out of this city. A new office has been opened in 
Portland which will do buying to supply the needs 
of the San Francisco, office. Robert Patterson was 
transferred to Portland from Seattle, where R. B. 
McKamey succeeded him. Mr. Graham reports a 
good demand for water shipments of fir on the At- 
jantic coast. White and sugar pine business in the 
middle West is still a little slow. 

R. W. Shannon, who has been with the Union 
Lumber Co.’s San Francisco sales department for 
some years, has taken over the San Leandro Mill 
& Lumber Co., with planing mill and yard at San 
Leandro, Calif. 

J. S. Kent, of the San Francisco office of the 
Germain Co, of Pittsburgh, has returned from a 
trip to the home office. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., this city, reports light ship- 
ments of white and sugar pine from Camino, where 
heavy snow interferes with loading cars. The de- 
mand is light but stocks are comparatively low. 
Mr. Danaher will visit the plant of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., of which he is presi- 
dent. One mill is in operation. 

J. M. Leaver and P. C. MecNevin, of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., are now at the San Francisco office, 
while J. H. Browne has gone to Scotia, where the 
large redwood mills have been operating with one 
shift. Stocks are none too large for the needs of 
the market. There is a strong demand for redwood 
siding. 

F, B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co.; S. M. Bump, resident manager 
at Susanville, and E. B. Bermingham, resident man- 
ager at Hilt, are visiting the San Francisco office. 
The Susanville mill will close about Feb. 15, after 
making a season’s cut of about 45,000,000 feet. 
Stocks of dry lumber are low. The box factory will 
continue in operation. At Hilt the box factory is 
running and the mill is being repaired. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, is operat- 
ing the white and sugar pine sawmill at Westwood 
with an output of about 350,000 feet a day. Orders 
have gained somewhat during the last ten days, 
with uppers in demand. The situation on shop is 
steadily getting stronger. 

H. A. Billings, of the Draber Corporation, of 
Hopedale, Mass... is here on his first western trip. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 4.—One of the most interesting phases of 
the fir market is the log situation, which continues 
to be the pivotal point around which is revolving 
the discussion touching the market price of the 
finished product. At the outset of the year there 
were practically no logs in sight, and the log-buying 
mills were compelled to follow a hand-to-mouth 
policy in their operations. Logs were firm at $12, 
$17 and $24, with occasional sales of selected stock 
at a considerable premium over the going quota- 
tions. Then ensued unusually severe weather, with 
snow and low temperature, with the result that log- 
ging operations have been unexpectedly curtailed. 
A side influence on the market appeared in the un- 
expected fact of Californie being “frozen up,” so 
to speak, insofar as lumber was concerned, and a 
temporary cessation of activity in other quarters, 
noticeably Japan and the intercoastal trade. The 
millmen have found themselves with high priced 
logs and heavy overhead on the one hand, and with 
pressure to grant price concessions on the other. 

There are not lacking those who insist that the 
price of logs is too high, since the margin between 
the present cost of production of lumber and the 
market is rather too narrow for comfort. While the 
East and middle West are coming more and more to 
the west Coast for uppers, the price of commons is 
not satisfactory. The loggers present a firm front, 
since they are able to market their entire output at 
the current prices; and probably will be able to do 
so until increased logging operations result in an 
accumulation—which will not happen for several 
weeks. Any report of soft spots in the fir market 
is instantly offset by the fact that log prices do 
not make further concessions practicable. 

Probably 75 percent of the fir mills are running. 
The total number of operations reporting to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the week 
ended Jan. 28 was 131. Their production was 79,- 
483,708 feet, or 12 per cent below normal; orders, 
76,893,267 feet, or 3 percent below production ; 
shipments, 69,599,001 feet, or 12 percent below pro- 
duction. <A total of 47 percent of all new business 
was accepted for future water delivery. This 
amounted to 35,973,267 feet, of which 22,155,604 
feet will move coastwise and intercoastal, and 
13,817,663 feet will move overseas. New business 
for delivery by rail totaled 1,364 cars. Forty-five 
percent of the week’s shipments moved by water, 
totaling 31,289,001 feet, of which 19,019,385 feet 
moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 12,269,616 
feet export. The rail movement for the week was 
1,277 cars. The unshipped balance in the domestic 
cargo trade totaled 38,548,535 feet, and in the ex- 
port trade 98,451,945 feet. In the rail trade the 
unshipped balance amounted to 4,257 cars. 

Fred M. Belden, manager of the Central West 





Coal & Lumber Co., has returned from a month’s 
visit in middle West territory, having ranged from 
Illinois to Missouri. He reports that prospects are 
bright for steadily increasing business on the basis 
of immediate and pressing requirements, and be- 
lieves that the aggregate of transactions for 1922 
will be satisfactory. ‘‘Everywhere I went I found 
the people ready to buy,” says Mr. Belden. “Stocks 
are practically exhausted, and our customers in nu- 
merous instances must have lumber. There is a 
growing impression that lumber has undergone its 
share of readjustment, and that prices are now 
about right. The cities will need a steady volume, 
and I am of the opinion that the country will begin 
to buy as soon as the farmers can get a line on the 
crop for 1922. All told, there is a noticeable im- 
provement in the outlook for business of all kinds 
—lumber, in particular.” 

Seattle wholesalers have begun a close check on 
the operations of eastern commission men who make 
a practice of representing many firms. At Thurs- 
day’s luncheon the wholesalers decided to refer 
the entire subject to the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, in order to secure names of offenders 
and place the list before the trustees. The ques- 
tion was discussed in many phases, and the good 
points as well as the questionable actions of the 
commission salesmen were brought out. M. H. 
Williams, of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., presided. 

The Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. has vacated its 
offices on the sixth floor of the Henry Building and 
has moved into new quarters at 1011-1014 White 
Building. The suite is one of the finest in the 
Metropolitan group, in addition to commanding a 
splendid view of the Sound and the Olympic range. 
The offices, which cover 955 square feet, were for- 
merly occupied by the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau. 

Cc. Yamamoto, representative of Yanacho & Co., 
of Shinmachi, Hyogo, Kobe, Japan, isin the city 
placing orders for red cedar flitches. He states that 
Washington red cedar and Port Orford cedar are 
being extensively used as panels in the better class 
of Japanese homes. 


WESTWOOD, CALIF. 


Feb. 4.—With heavy snow storms and variable 
weather ranging from 12 degrees below to 46 de- 
grees above zero, and snow in the woods being too 
deep for horse logging, log supplies for the mill of 
the Red River Lumber Co. were furnished by six 
high lead, change gear donkeys, producing 8,000,000 
feet of logs. Repair work on the mill is progressing 
rapidly. 

Market conditions show a decided shortage in 
uppers, especially 5/5 and 8/4, so these thicknesses 
are being worked on in place of the usual 6/4. 
With the big demand for cut sash, the lath stock is 
being divided and sash stock taken whenever suit- 
able. The shipping department is busy getting out 
about fifteen cars a day. In the factory, shook and 
crate orders are available for a full day crew and 
half a night crew. The sash and door cut stock 
department is running full handed, both day and 
night, with a sufficient surplus of orders to last this 
department for four months. Enough finished sash 
and door orders have been received to keep this de- 
partment busy one shift, with additional machinery 
being set so as to increase its output materially. 
Six-quarter Nos, 1 and 2 dimension is moving freely. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 4.—Vessels loading today are: The barken- 
tine Anne Comyn, at the Bay City Lumber Co., tak- 
ing on a cargo for China; the Alicia Hiviside at the 
Amerdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., completing her 
cargo, for China; the Florence Olson, at the Wilson 
Bors mill, loading for San Francisco; the motorship 
Wm. Donovan, taking on a cargo for San Pedro at 
the Donovan Lumber Co.; the Willie A. Higgins, 
loading for San Pedro at Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co.; the San Francisco Maru, at the Hul- 
bert mill, taking on a cargo for Japan; the Wil- 
lamette, at the Western mill, loading for San Pedro; 
the Kaian Maru, at the Eureka mill in Hoquiam, 
loading a cargo for Japan, and the Ella A, taking 
on a cargo for Callao, Peru. The steamer Muniro 
arrived in Hoquiam today to take a cargo from the 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co. for the east coast. The 
Japanese steamer Rozan Maru arrived at Hoquiam 
Feb. 1 to take approximately 3,000,000 feet of Jap- 
anese squares from various mills in Hoquiam and 
is at present at the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. mill 
taking on 600,000 squares. 

The North Western Lumber Co. will open up a 
new logging camp about twelve miles from Hoquiam 
which has been idle for about a year. 

Preparations are being made for the entertain- 
ment of the party of one hundred and twenty-five 
retail lumbermen from the middle West who are 
expected to arrive on the Harbor about Feb. 26. 
W. B. Mack, of the National Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., says that the visitors will be taken to the 
logging camps and given an opportunity to see some 
of the biggest camps in operation. 
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Established 


Manufacturers 
for 38 Years 


ass ouneh a, « 


Manufacturers of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Lengths 
Daily Capacity 75,000 














Manufacturers 


| Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods | 

















C. H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, Vice-Pres. G W. Law, Sec. and Treas 





Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 











Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 


Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 


raul [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
CANDY, LA. 














Office. 
RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 
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BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


i, ape | The rs er 
/ BR / Oak, Ash, Gum, 
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Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 
: ae nei lumber attracts and 
ed Sienent holds customers for us 
Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS. Lumber Co., Inc. 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for mrgotinting ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 


board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











MISSISSIPPI 


Leaf 


>» 
Y Short 
ellow I ine 
Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 
Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft. insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 


Columbus 








D. F. McCullough, Gen’! Mgr. 
M. D. Thomason, Ass’t Mgr. 
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Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia sticks and ready to 
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Red Oak licited. 
“reno Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash 


Hardwood Co. 
LAUREL, MISS. 









B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas, 


Yellow Pine Specialists 


Straight or 12 Dimension, Siding, 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 


Give us a change to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., 2*ckso™ 


‘Baldwin Hardwood 
LumberCo. || Lumber 


316 Railway Exchange, p OPL AR 


CHICAGO 
A SPECIALTY 








Sales Office and Yards, 
1 LAUREL, MISS. 











JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 6.—The demand for southern pine during 
the last week has been listless. No weakening in 
mill values has been noticed, but buyers who were 
inclined to shop around could find weak spots. Bad 
weather in consuming territory has delayed actual 
construction. The mills have had another week 
of rain and logging conditions are becoming seri- 
ous. All the small mills are closed down, as it is 
impossible to haul lumber or logs over the roads, 
and the large companies are having difficulties with 
their railroads, so production in this immediate 
section is steadily declining. ‘There is no inclina- 
tion among the manufacturers to push their 
stocks. 

Some hardwood manufacturers report nice or- 
ders. Inquiries are rather brisk for the upper 
grades of plain red gum and plain quartered oak. 
The demand for plain sap gum, FAS, is also greater. 
Cypress is in more demand. ‘There has been no 
price change. Logging conditions are very bad. 

R. R. May, of the R. R. May Hardwood Co., 
Louisville, Ky., visited Jackson lumbermen and 
relatives Sunday and Monday. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 6.—The pine market appears to have held 
its own. Prices are holding steady and any 
changes have been upward. There is good volume 
of business being offered and in most instances 
buyers report stocks very hard to secure at prices 
they wish to pay. Orders for cars of mixed dimen- 
sion are very hard to place for quick shipment, 
mill stocks being badly broken. There appears to 
be quite a demand for 2x4-inch, mainly in 16-foot 
and longer lengths. Production and shipments 
have been further curtailed on account of con- 
tinued heavy rains. Practically all mills thruout 
this section have been closed for most of this 
month. The small manufacturers are unable to 
deliver lumber to the railroads on account of bad 
roads. 

G. W. Zeigler, president of the St. Joseph Valley 
Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., was a visitor in 
Meridian last week. Mr. Dennison, of the Den- 
nison Lumber Co., Hagerstown, Md., was also 
scouting around thru this section recently. Mr. 
Dennison was buying very little stock. H. E. 
Leake, sales manager of the C. H. Foote Lumber 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was a visitor last week. He 
was at one time connected with Krauss Bros., New 


Orleans, La. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 6.—Sales of North Carolina pine during 
last week were just as large as those of the week 
previous, if not larger. The most noticeable in- 
crease was in dressed lumber items, such as floor- 
ing, roofers etc. Sales of rough lumber have been 
kept down by mills being unwilling to sell further 
ahead on certain low grade items which appear to 
be in good demand now, and also by an indispo- 
sition to meet existing competition. Inquiries are 
still numerous. January bookings exceeded those 
of December, production was slightly less, and 
shipments about the same. Softness in the market 
has been eliminated. Certain items show every in- 
dication of an advance. The recent very bad 
weather will slow up production of small mills, 
both air drying and kiln drying, and will also 
have a tendency to make logging more difficult 
for larger operations. 

The demand for and sale of 4/4 edge No. 2 and 
better continues active, prices showing no further 
change, altho it is possible to buy at slightly lower 
figures from small mills. Inquiries from New 
England territory and other sections for this item, 
as well as for straight and mixed cars of 4/4 and 
thicker stock widths, are numerous, but competi- 
tion on B&better stock is keen and much business 
is going to small mills. Most North Carolina 
pine mills have little No. 2 and better available 
for prompt shipment. Edge, 4/4, No. 3 is still 
active, and there is also a good demand for No. 3 
stock widths, as well as 5/4 and 6/4 edge No. 3. 
The supply is small. Other planing mill items are 
also picking up. 

There is a good demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box, 
rough and dressed, in cargo and car lots. Many 
large mills are refusing further cargo business 
because of a shortage of stock. Box plants up 
north are seriously considering further purchases 
of both No. 1 and No. 2 edge box, but are having 
difficulty in getting millmen to meet their prices. 
There is a good demand also for 4/4 edge No. 2 
box and stock widths No. 2 box dressed. As mills 
sell out they stiffen their prices. Several large 
blocks of 4/4 No.1 stock box were sold during 
the week for water shipment and in addition two 
or three large orders for roofers were taken on. 
Box bark strips are not so active. Prices are 
holding steady. 

There has been a gradual increase in the demand 
for flooring, thin ceiling, partition etc. since the first 
of the year, altho this has not been entirely satis- 


factory to the millmen. Southwestern competition 
has been keenly felt. Southwestern prices have 
stiffened, resulting in more business for mills 


down this way. ‘ 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Feb. 6.—Lumber market conditions have 
changed but little in the last week, with flooring, 
ceiling and siding in somewhat active demand and 
other grades dragging. The advance of last week 
on these items is held, but the movement has been 
retarded to some extent. Several heavy shipments 
were made during the week, both interior and for- 
eign, and inquiries for different items, especially 
heavy timbers and cross ties, are coming more fre- 
quently than at the close of the last year. Two or 
three of the larger mills have enlarged operations 
with the expectation of an early improvement in 


business, 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 6.—Continued heavy rains in this part of 
Mississippi are causing a great deal of trouble to 
lumber operators. Many small mills are forced 
to close down and officials of some of the larger 
mills say that should the rain continue much longer 
their production would be greatly curtailed. The 
southern piné market is becoming much firmer, 
boards and dimension being especially active. Ow- 
ing to the comparatively small margin between 
cost and selling price, there has not been the usual 
tendency to crowd production after every little 
market spurt. Most mills have endeavored so far 
as possible to replace broken stocks and maintain 
normal working conditions, without thought of a 
large surplus. It is believed the market will re- 
spond sharply when the spring demand opens. 
Some hardwood operators believe that prosperity 
lies just around the corner. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


Feb. 6.—In the hardwood lumber market in 
West Virginia dullness still prevails to a great 
extent. An occasional order is being placed, but 
it is hard to find buyers. Manufacturers and deal- 
ers in hardwood count on spring building to bring 
more orders than any resumption of industrial 
activity. They are not making any price conces- 
sions. 

For over a year the Ritter Lumber Co., one of 
the larger concerns in the State, has been making 
preparations to open its plant near Laeger, in Mc- 
Dowell County. This work has been started in 
earnest, with about two hundred fifty men on the 
job. Approximately five miles of narrow gage 
road has been constructed and this will be added 
to until the line penetrates Wyoming County. The 
company’s holdings in McDowell and Wyoming 
counties consist of about 15,000 acres of virgin 
timber. The new mill has a capacity of 1,000,000 
feet a month and, if it is run to the limit for 
around six years, 72,000,000 feet will eventually 
be prepared for market. Other Ritter plants in 
West Virginia and other States are running to 
full capacity and present plans are to keep them 
going indefinitely. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 7.— While weather conditions have not been 
favorable for building, the application of the South- 
ern Pine Association to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a 35 percent reduction in freight 
rates has unquestionably had a bearing on the 
market. The prospect of applying for a reduction 
and the actual application have had an immediate 
effect. Should the commission allow the full 35 
percent, this will mean a reduction of approximately 
$4 a thousand on lumber from Beaumont to Chi- 
cago. 

Almost immediately following the holiday lull, 
Texas in general has been experiencing murky 
weather, and this has served to hold off building 
and retard the progress of that already under way. 
The rainfall has also made logging very difficult, 
which means that no stocks are being accumu- 
lated. 

While retail buying has been conspicuous by 
its absence, the timber trade is holding up well 
and mills have all the future orders they care to 
handle. The limit in this respect is usually placed 
at sixty days. These orders have come in from 
the oil fields, railroads and for export. While the 
export business is not large, it is still a factor 
in the trade. Oil field development has been very 
active and the gusher fields bring about an unusual 
demand for timbers and derrick material. Stocks 
of southern pine are low and badly broken. 

The hardwood market has undergone no change 
in this district. This is in contrast with reports 
from some other sections to the effect that the 
market has weakened. No particular demand was 
expected at this season of the year; therefore no 
production was planned to meet a demand. The 
condition of the woods has made logging opera- 
tions even more difficult than those in southern 
pine territory, further reducing the cut. 
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After a wait of several weeks, the Southern Land 
& Lumber Co. has started construction on its 
plant on West Crockett Street. The mill will be 
of the band type, estimated to cut approximately 
30,000 feet a day. Its cost is estimated at $30,- 
000, which does not include real estate. The com- 
pany will erect planers and dry kilns to equal the 
capacity of the plant. The timber supply will be 
prought in from Jasper and Orange counties. The 
storage yards will be located at the junction of 
the Southern Pacific and Gulf Coast lines. Retail 
trade in Beaumont will be served. J. S. Lyons is 
president of the company, and R. S. Barber, secre- 
tary and treasurer. J. H. Hollman will be super- 
jintendent of the plant. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Keith Lumber Co. W. C. Keith succeeded his father, 
the late J. Frank Keith, as president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Keith has been superintendent of the 
plant at Voth for some years. He entered the em- 
ploy of the company after finishing school. B. R. 
Norvell was elected vice president and treasurer. 
T. H. Munter, jr., became secretary. These, with 
Mrs. J. F. Keith, John L. Keith, E. A. Fletcher and 
Cc. A. Sternenberger, form the board of directors. 

D. R. Bodwell, assistant sales manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., passed 
thru here recently and reported stocks at all of 
the company’s mills as being badly broken, and, 
that even with 100 percent production at mills, 
the supply will be inadequate to meet the spring 
demand, which will result in a general advance 
on all items. 

Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont 

Lumber Co., returned last week from a three weeks’ 
trip thru the northern consuming centers. He 
reports that factories thruout the North are re- 
suming operations and that retailers’ stocks are 
about 50 percent of normal. He looks for heavy 
spring demand. 
_ The International Lumber & Export Co. (Inc.), 
which recently was organized with executive offices 
in Beaumont, has taken over all transactions, con- 
tracts etc. of A. Milch, in whose name the business 
was conducted pending the organization of this 
new company. This company is primarily en- 
gaged in the exportation of southern pine lumber, 
timber and hardwoods and its officers are: Presi- 
dent, A. Milch; vice president, W. J. Crawford; 
secretary and treasurer, R. W. Deshon. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 6.—The general tone of the market is good, 
and the tendency is to advance prices. Most of the 
orders are for mixed cars, and occasionally a few 
straight cars of stock are moved to some of the 
industrials. Railroad buying is limited. Inquiries 
are being received in good volume, and bookings 
were just a few less than last week. Shipments are 
about the same as production. Mill stocks are low 
and badly broken. Cars and labor are in plentiful 
supply. 

Hardwood business is on the increase. Demand 
is fair for all grades, and prices show a firmer 
tendency. Hardwood production has been slightly 
curtailed in some instances by rains. Hardwood 
flooring is in good demand at firm prices. Some 
mills have recently made wage reductions of 8 to 
9 percent. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 6.—Optimism seems to prevail among mill- 
men, based on a steady tho limited demand at 
about the same prices that have prevailed for a 
month or more. An encouraging feature is a some- 
what increased demand for No. 2 common pine 
dimension. Evidently retail stocks are so light 
or ill assorted that buying must go on at a fairly 
steady rate to meet current requirements. The 
larger mills are getting good prices for mixed 
cars, aS most yards will pay $2 or $3 a thousand 
extra to get smail lots of each item. There is 
very little transit business, owing to the penalty 
charge. While the present heavy rains continue 
the mills that ship random length loads are badly 
handicapped in filling orders. Many of them are 
refraining from booking orders, and as a result 
the market has a bullish tendency. Demand con- 


tinues for timbers for oil rigs and for retail 
stocks. 
The hardwood market is rather quiet. Last 


week’s reaction in prices has been succeeded by 
firmness, and the market is showing a tendency to 
advance again. Demand for southern hardwoods 
is growing right along. The market is very satis- 
factory on No. 1 and better grades of oak, ash 
and gum. Most mills are letting their low 
grade go into the fire pit, as it does not pay to 
market it. 

Shreveport, to hold its position as a whole- 
Sale distributing center, may establish water trans- 
port by way of the Red River to the Mississippi. 
Joe K. Walker, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, announces that it is planning a fleet of flat 
bottom barges on the Red River. These plans con- 
template the installation of recently invented tug- 


boats of enormous power, built on the general plan 
of caterpillar tractors, enabling them to negotiate 
shallow places and sandbars, cutting a canal for 
the barges they are drawing. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Feb. 6.—While the wretched weather of the last 
several weeks has greatly retarded logging it has 
failed to cause a shutdown of local mills. Sawn 
timber largely governs the market—railroads, oil 
operators and exporters taking it. Demand from 
retail yards is curtailed greatly because of wet 
weather thruout the trade territory of local mills. 

Export has been rather dull the last couple of 
weeks and there will be no movement until about 
Feb. 15, when two big cargoes will be loaded out. 
The Standard Export Lumber Co. will put a part 
load on the steamer Youngstown, consisting of 
sawn timber and some lumber for London and 
West Hartlepool. The steamer Cripple Creek will 
be loaded with a lumber and timber cargo by the 
J. H. Burton Lumber Co. for Grimsby, Antwerp 


and Havre. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 6.—While there has been no let-up in de- 
mand for hardwoods and prices of a number of 
items have increased, the southern pine market has 
been slightly off for several days. This is largely 
because the smaller mills in southern Georgia and 
northern Florida need immediate capital and are 
seeking to turn over some of their stock as quickly 
as possible. No dealer can sell high grade No. 1 
flooring at less than $40, f. o. b. Atlanta, and make 
a fair profit. On the other hand, buyers are obtain- 
ing what they want at the smaller mills for as low 
as $34. This is true of many items of finish lum- 
ber that have been in good demand. Millwork 
plants are buying pine in considerable quantities, 
the tendency of the operators being to speculate on 
finish. They are generally buying sixty to ninety 
days ahead. Logging is still inactive. 

Hardwood demand from furniture factories has 
improved still further. Demand from box makers 
picked up considerably the last ten days and virtu- 
ally all grades are being taken by this industry. 
Tupelo has been in heavy demand since the latter 
part of January. There is a good demand also for 
No. 1 and 2 common, with the average price now at 
$33, an increase of $2 during the week. Demand 
for red gum is somewhat off, but prices remain about 
the same. Nearly all hardwood except plain oak 
is now in good demand. 

Retail yards in Atlanta are already beginning to 
feel the demand for pine and finish as a result of 
the unusual revival of building activity the last 
month. A total of 128 permits for new homes 
were issued in Atlanta during January, value being 
almost $500,000. 

Harry C. Fowler, of Macon, Ga., one of the best 
known lumbermen in the Southeast, was elected 
last week president of the Macon Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Fowler is president and general 
manager of the Case-Fowler Lumber Co., of Macon. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Feb. 7.—With the exception of the clearance 
of the American steamship Saltillo for Montevideo 
with a part cargo shipment of 790,000 superficial 
feet of lumber, exports were nil last week. Bad 
weather interfered with the loading of several ves- 
sels. There are three ships due this week, only 
one, however, for a solid cargo. The schooners 
Lewis Brothers, Lewis Beauchamp, Golden State 
and other vessels are loading. 

Work in the Pensacola Shipbuilding Co.’s plant 
is showing a disposition to pick up, for there have 
been new contracts reported with several firms, one 
of the contracts calling for the construction of 
several craft for Mexican interests. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 7.—The market here has slipped percepti- 
bly in the last week in almost every department. 
Whether any further weakness develops will de- 
pend largely on the amount of business that comes 
in this week. So far, demand has been somewhat 
disappointing as expectations around the first of 
the year were for a buying movement to start in 
January. There was, of ‘course, a better demand 
after the holidays, but it has not been up to fore- 
casts. Dependence was placed very largely on the 
demand from the east side and this has not been 
up to expectations. The middle West is buying 
very little lumber and probably, so far as the 
country yards are concerned, will not buy before 
fall. Local demand has been picking up and trade 
in cities like Omaha, Denver, Wichita and Tulsa 
is reported on the increase. 

Building permits issued in Kansas City last 
month amounted to $1,860,200, one of the largest 
totals on record for January. Included were per- 
mits for 140 dwellings. In January, 1921, per- 
mits for only thirty-two dwellings were issued. 
Kansas City, Kans, also showed a good increase in 
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Get Bigger Values 


in the material you buy. 
We insure you maxi- 
mum strength and dura- 
bility on every order 
for 


LONGLEAF SOUTHERN PINE 


R.R.and Car Material 


We specialize in 
this class of stock; 
butcan also furnish 
anything in struct- 
ural material, box 
and crating stock. 

Get in touch with 
us when you need 
Southern Pine. 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 


Alexandria, La. 
A. G. Barnhart 











H. D. Foote 














W. E. Small Mf¢. Go. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Short Leaf Pine 


Wire reply to 
all inquiries. 

















H.C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


St PINE 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension and 
Boards10 tol6’ 





2x4’s 
Two by Fours 
Dress S4S Standard and % Scant 
9 tol12 ft. ° 
Shorties YELLOW Pine 
ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH. MISSISSIPPI 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo. Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 


L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 











LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De 
partment will reach the people. 
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alifornia White Pine 

alifornia Sugar Pine 

and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


<< LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. * 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON | 
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— Specialists in — I 
FIR AND WESTERN HEMLOCK 
Car Material and Yard Stock 





:, 1,000,000 ft.1x8 No.1Com. 
il Western Hemlock Shiplap | 
| $7.00 off Rail B list y 


400,000 feet No. 1 Four Foot i 
Western Hemlock Lath | 
$2.25 over Rail B list f 











AGENTS : l 


K.F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago Al 
G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis | 





Joseph Lean, - 3332 South 58th St., Omaha i 
P.O. Box 1187, Fargo,No.Dakota | 
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Port Orford Cedar 


Rived (Split) Cants 


(for Battery Separator Stock) 
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Quick Shipment 


From our own mill at North Bend, Oregon. 





Buehner Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


Fir and Spuce Lumber 





General Sales Offices: 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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buildings. Roy Hossford, building inspector of 
Kansas City, Kan., has recommended exemption 
from taxes in 1922 and 1923 on all improvements 
made on property in that city, as a means of en- 
couraging home building. He has written to all of 
the civic organizations and improvement associa- 
tions asking their support of the plan which, he 
says should be continued at least five years. 

Horace Barnes, city salesman for the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., is around again after being ill 
several weeks, 

New machinery now being installed will increase 
the factory capacity of the Penrod Walnut & 
Veneer Co. 30 percent. John C. Rodahaffer, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company, said the plant had 
been working to its old capacity and the additional 
factilities were needed to care for new business. 

M. B. Nelson, general sales manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., has gone to Florida for a vaca- 
tion of several weeks. 

Ralph W. Hays, manufacturers’ agent for south- 
ern pine and Pacific coast lumber products, better 
to serve his customers has found it necessary to 
move into larger quarters and his new address is 
422 Reliance Building, Kansas City. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 6.—The lumber market in this territory 
shows continual and encouraging signs of improv- 
ing, tho resumption of trade since the first of the 
year has not been as sudden as was at first expected 
by millmen, Production is considerably above what 
it was early in January and shipments show a de- 
cided improvement. Buying, however, is not in 
large quantities, but is still confined to mixed rush 
orders, except in cases of the larger mills with 
established outlets. Excessive rains the last two 
weeks have put a temporary stop to logging due to 
the fact that the river is out of bounds and the 
woods are impassable, 

There have been no noteworthy changes in prices. 
On finish and dimension there have been slight fluc- 
tuations, due to the heavy demand for these and 
similar items, but in the main the market has held 
firm. A great quantity of material is going into the 
hands of the retail yards to take care of the im- 
provement in the building activities here and thru- 
out the South. 

I, J. Fowler, who for fourteen years has been 
sawyer for the Gulf Lumber Co., of Fullerton, La., 
has been advanced to the position of eastern sales- 
man for the company. With headquarters in New 
York City, he will have charge of the New England 
States territory. Mr. Fowler sawed the first timber 
for the Gulf Lumber Co. at Fullerton and during his 
connection with the company has cut more than a 
million logs on the same rig. For several years he 
has been mayor of the town and has been active in 
all civic matters. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 6.—The Louisiana forestry advisory board 
at its quarterly meeting here last Friday authorized 
the preliminary steps toward the purchase of lands 
to serve as the nucleus of a State reforestation 
project. Investigations of lands offered and avail- 
able for purchase will be undertaken at once. The 
board also recommended that contracts be entered 
into with all owners desirous of launching refor- 
estation projects under the State law, along the 
lines of the Urania Forest Reserve plan, which pro- 
vides for nominal taxation during the tree growing 
period and coéperation between the private owners 
and the forestry division of the State conservation 
department in supervision and protection of the 
areas dedicated to reforestation under the terms 
of the law. The erection of two observation towers, 
one in northern Louisiana and the other in the 
Florida parishes, was also ordered as an additional 
means of defense against forest fires. 

In connection with its export business, the A. J. 
Higgins Lumber Co. is building, at its yards in 
Westwego, just across the river from New Orleans, 
wooden barges of various sizes and capacities which 
are said to be finding a ready sale in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies. Nineteen of 
these barges, the largest of 750 tons weight, have 
been shipped to Latin American destinations by the 
company. 

The Sunflower Lumber Co., one of the oldest 
lumber concerns in northern Mississippi, has ac- 
cording to report sold its retail business, yards and 
equipment at Clarksdale, Miss., to W. B. Perkins, 
who has been connected with the company for 
twenty-odd years and for fifteen years has served 
as manager of its business at Clarksdale. Mr. Per- 
kins will continue the retail business under the name 
of the Sunflower Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
while the report says that the Sunflower Lumber 
Co., which has disposed of its goodwill along with 
its plant, will go into liquidation, S. L. Dodds, one 
of its organizers and its principal factor in recent 
years, desiring to devote his time and attention 
to his other business interests. 

M. J. Logan, J. P. McDonnell, O. J. McDonnell 
and W. C. Steele have organized the Logan-McDon- 


nell-Steele Co. to engage in lumber wholesaling 
here, All the members of the new firm have been 
connected in various capacities with the Brooks- 
Scanlon Co., Mr. Logan having served both as sales 
manager and later as general manager of the com- 
pany’s operations at Kentwood. J. O. McDonnell 
was for several years cashier at the Kentwood 
operation, while Messrs. O. J. McDonnell and Steele 
were on the road for the company. They will handle 
the output of the Brooks-Scanlon mill at Kentwood. 

The Marine Lumber Co., New Orleans, has been 
incorporated to engage both in expert and domestic 
trade. The capital stock is $6,000, with a charter 
authorization for its increase to $50,000. The 
officers are: W. V. Easton, president; O. D. Jack- 
son, vice president; M. W. Grundy, secretary, and 
M. M. Baker, treasurer, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 7.—A substantial increase is shown in the 
building permits for last month over January, 1921. 
Permits were issued last month for 246 new build- 
ings of an estimated cost of $1,119,530, and 285 
alterations to cost $161,445, a total of 531 permits 
for improvements to cost $1,119,530; as against 
$333,025 in January last year—a gain of $786,505. 

A gain is shown in receipts and shipments of 
lumber last month as compared with January, 1921, 
repomed to the Merchants Exchange. Receipts for 
last month were 10,043 cars; as against 9,389 in 
January 1921—a gain of 652 cars. Shipments last 
month were 7,482 cars; against 7,071 in January, 
1921—a gain of 411 cars. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 4.—Messages of good eheer were brought 
to the Inland Empire from the East this week by 
two Spokane lumbermen. IL, S. Case, manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., returned the middle 
of the week from a short trip to St. Paul, Minn., 
and other eastern points. He is enthusiastic over 
the outlook for the lumber industry in general 
for the coming year. “I look for an immense 
building program in the East this year,” he said. 
“We have a large stock in our Baltimore yards 
and are putting extra men on the road to take 
care of the business. We expect to keep our Coast 
mills busy sending lumber thru the Panama Canal. 
Two boats with 2,000,000 feet aboard are in the 
canal. And we are hopeful that the business is 
going to be so big that we will have to ship lumber 
from the Inland Empire to the Coast for trans- 
shipment to Baltimore.” 

Cc. P. Lindsley, of Lindsley Bros., large cedar 
pole operators and lumbermen, is just back from a 
several months’ eastern trip which took him into 
all of the large cities of the eastern United States 
and Canada. He is likewise optimistic. Said he, 
“There is a general sentiment that the lumber 
business is going to be good in 1922. I expect the 
cedar business to follow the lumber trade and am 
looking for a good year.” 

I. N. Tate, assistant manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., left this week for a two weeks’ 
business trip to St. Paul and Chicago. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, in company 
with C. P. Bratnober, of Minneapolis, spent sev- 
eral days here this week in an inspection of mills 
affiliated with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co, has discontinued its 
retail yard at Schrag, Wash., and all of the stock 
has been moved to the yard at Ruff, Wash. A, A. 
Beyersdorf, who was local manager of the Schrag 
yard for over five years, has been made manager of 
the enlarged yard at Ruff. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 4.—The Port of Tacoma pier, which opened 
for business March 1, now leads all other lumber 
docks in the Northwest, according to operating 
statistics compiled for the first ten months of its 
operation. According to these figures. the pier 
has handled 43,500,000 board feet of lumber and 
10,478 bundles of shingles during the period and 
at the close of the year held on storage nearly 
8,000,000 feet of lumber, 3,978 bundles of shingles 
and 320,000 feet of logs. It is said that this is 
the largest amount of lumber ever handled by a 
single pier in the whole history of the Northwest. 
The cargoes amounted to 1,362 carloads. At the 
same time the annual report of the city harbor- 
master shows that during the year lumber exports 
from Tacoma totaled more than 220,000,000 feet, 
valued at $4,500,000. Lumber ranked third in 
exports, being exceeded by wheat and copper. Logs 
ranked third in the import figures, nearly 324,- 
000,000 feet being received, valued at more than 
$4,000,000. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. resulted in the re- 
election of all the old officers. Everett G. Griggs 
was named president; Leonard Howarth, vice 
president and secretary, and H. 8S. Griggs, treas- 
urer. The directors included the three officers 
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and C. H. Jones, John Hewitt and C. H. Hewitt, 
of Tacoma, and C. M. Griggs, of St. Paul. 

Snow and cold weather thruout the Northwest 
have caused a serious curtailment of logging opera- 
tions, especially in the vicinity of Tacoma, where 
the weather has been most unfavorable. The mills 
and camps along the line of the Tacoma Eastern 
railway, south of Tacoma, are practically all down 
and the log shortage is becoming acute. All local 
mills are operating wtih the exception of the 
Danaher company’s. 

Tacoma mills are getting a large share of the 
orders for the material used in the construction 
of 10,000 new freight cars being built for the 
Union Pacific system, according to officials of the 
company here. 

Lumber carriers at Tacoma during the week in- 
cluded: Panaman, doors for Europe; Kennecott 
and Dochra, New York; San Diego (Puget Sound 
mill), Tiverton (Defiance mill), COricket, Wah- 
keena and Yoshida Maru, for California; City of 
Vancouver (Puget Sound mill), Yomeit Maru, Kas- 
hima Maru and Meiten Maru, for the Orient; Rog- 
burg (Defiance mill) and Tricolor (St. Paul mill), 
for Australia. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 7.—The New England market for lumber 
is rather firmer this week. There is a range of 
quotations on some lines, but prices seem to be 
approaching stability and the general tendency is 
upward. Advances on several lines, notably spruce 
lath, have come within a few days. Building is 
becoming more active. Manufacturing consumers 
are coming into the market. 

Some far-seeing lumbermen find in the security 
markets a barometer of business which is very 
encouraging. Roger W. Babson says: “New Eng- 
land being the first to feel the depression is the 
first to show signs of recovery. From a study of 
statistics I am convinced that the fundamental 
conditions necessary for the period of improvement 
are practically complete as far as New England is 
concerned. While I do not expect to see anything 
like a period of prosperity for this section in 1922, 
I do feel that the worst is over and that a gradual 
improvement will be evident from now on.” 

A new concern to distribute lumber and other 
builders’ materials has been incorporated under 
Massachusetts laws by James L. Barney, one of 
the best known retail lumbermen in the North- 
east; Joseph H. Carey and Henry E. Sutherland, 
all of Dorchester, a Boston suburb. This is the 
Barney & Carey Co., capitalized for $80,000, which 
will make its headquarters in this city. 

Hartley B. Gardner, of Arlington, Mass.; Joseph 
R. Crockford, of Winthrop, Mass., and Gilbert D. 
Simmons, of Cambridge, Mass., have organized the 
Simmons, Gardner Co. with capital of $30,000 and 
headquarters in Boston to engage in building con- 
struction. 

Exports of lumber and manufactures of wood 
from Boston during December went to fifteen for- 
eign countries and were valued at $157,959. Eng- 
land was the largest buyer, taking 201,000 feet of 
hardwood valued at $42,707 and miscellaneous 
manufactures of wood valued at $98,771. The De- 
cember total of $157,959 in forest products exports 
compares with a November total of $99,259, a most 
satisfactory gain for the final month of 1921. The 
lumber import figures for Boston during December 
are not yet available. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 6.—In a rather quiet way, it seems that 
the wholesale business here is developing into fine 
proportions. Every few days a report is heard 
that another big yard has placed its order for 
spring yard stock, often running into or close 
to a million feet an order. During the last two 
weeks there has been a lot of lumber bought that 
was not for immediate use. Every day brings 
more assurances that the building business here is 
going to reach big proportions in the spring, and it 
also looks as if the spring activity was going to 
start early. Here, in this city, 634 permits were 
issued last month, covering 976 operations, esti- 
mated to cost $4,411,320. This almost doubles the 
record of last January. Dwelling construction is 
largely responsible for this spurt, for 413 dwelling 
permits amounted to $1,635,860. The planing mills 
and inside trim makers are busy. Cabinet makers 
are looking for men. Furniture manufacturers 
are fairly busy. 

There is a good demand for all the hardwoods 
in the better grades if dry. Oak and gum and 
hardwood floorings are still leading in demand, 
but there is a ready market for many items in 
dry chestnut, maple, birch, beech, basswood, ash, 
poplar, cherry, walnut and mahogany. White pine 
is selling in fair volume and at good prices, the 
better grades being in best demand. Spruce is 
moving fairly well; offerings are few. Hemlock 
is scarce and prices are steady. Cypress is offered 
freely in the lower grades but is scarce in the bet- 
ter, and prices are steady on all. Southern pine 


is steady in price, with a strong demand for piling, 
timbers, flooring and roofers. The smaller sizes 
too are tightening up in price as demand increases. 
North Carolina pine is not offered in nearly as 
large quantities as it was a few weeks ago. There 
are certain popular items that are very scarce, and 
orders are being taken for them for months ahead 
and at prices time of delivery. North Carolina 
timbers, flooring, roofers, box and sizes are all in 
good demand and readily bring fair prices. Lath 
are getting scarcer, and prices are tightening. 
Shingles are selling well at good prices in the out- 
lying territory. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 6.—Taken as a whole, the market has im- 
proved. Lumber in both upper and lower grades 
has been moving in slightly better volume than last 
week, but when that is said the field is covered 
pretty well. Inquiries are satisfactory, yet are not 
developing into business. 


Building is going on as fast as the weather will 
permit, and since the middle of the last week quite 
a number of foundations for tax exempt houses 
have been laid. The increase in demand from re- 
tailers for cypress toward the end of the week can 
be traced directly to orders from carpenters and 
builders. On all sides evidences of a big early spring 
trade are cropping up. 


In some quarters January proved itself a better 
month than those of the early fall, and noticeably 
better than the January of the last two or three 
years. There are plenty of people who want to buy. 
The retail yards are fairly well stocked. Retailers 
are very optimistic over the demand that will come 
in the near future, but they are using the utmost 
caution. Less transit lumber is on the market now 
than for some time. 


The market in pine has shown up better in 
the last two weeks than that of any other woods. 
Advances in price have been noticed in many items, 
The southern pine market is in a healthy condition. 
Factories are using more lumber and box lumber is 
improving. Industries are very quiet but are pick- 
ing up in some places. 

J. L. English, of the J. L. English & Sons, 1 
Madison avenue, is of the opinion that we are on 
the threshold of a big spring trade. Said he: “We 
have done a 50 percent better business in January 
than we usually do.” Mr. English looks for a gradual 
improvement in the market from now on. This firm 
is the sole agent in this territory for the W. H. 
Eccles Lumber Co., of Baker, Ore., whose mills 
started up Jan. 15 after having been closed for two 
months. Mr. English is also the sole representative 
in the Manhattan district of the Forester Lumber 
Co., of Sumpter, 8S. C. 

Russell Bickford, manager of the H. M. Bickford 
Lumber Co., has gone to Denver on a pleasure trip. 
The company is a large handler of North Carolina 
pine in this section. Mr. Bickford will return in two 
weeks. 


G. A. Yates, New York manager for Sam E. Barr, 
reports that lots of inquiries are coming in but 
that actual orders are rather few. 


Walter N. Knauth, of W. N. Knauth & Co., is 
spending a few weeks on his annual vacation at 
Boynton Beach, Fla., having motored down from 
this city. J. N. Halligan is in charge of the office 
in the absence of Mr. Knauth. Mr. Halligan reports 
business very good. 


Roy Christy, of J. L. & C. R. Cristy, says that a 
slightly increased demand is apparent in all woods. 
Said he, “We are looking forward confidently to a 
big volume of business this spring.” C. R. Cristy 
recently returned from Rochester. 


Alex C. Snyder, vice president of Ross & Snyder 
(Inc.), Brooklyn, large lumber retailers, reports 
that the yards thruout Brooklyn are kept busy. 
“Modern methods of building make it possible for 
construction to go right along, even tho the weather 
be cold and stormy, and it is progressing rapidly 
all over the city,” said Mr. Snyder. 

The record of new building plans for Brooklyn in 
January exceeded by far those of any other first 
month in its history. Last year, in January, there 
was not a single plan filed for a new apartment 
house in New York City. Last month there were 
filed plans for 140 multiple family houses with 
4,189 apartments, estimated to cost $20,627,500. 

Oluf Nielsen, president of the Oluf Nielsen Con- 
struction Co., says that with the exception of 
common labor it is not likely that there will be any 
reduction in the building trades nor in the prices 
of materials. The most important today is an in- 
crease in production to the highest level. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, left on Saturday for 
a trip to Nashville, Memphis, Birmingham and 
Cincinnati. He will visit among the members of 
his association in these cities and take up a num- 
ber of matters requiring attention, returning to the 
office on Tuesday, Feb. 14. 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
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It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
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Fred H. Rudderham, of the Soper Lumber Co. 
and mayor of Berwyn, IIl., is seeking election as 
trustee of the Sanitary District of Chicago. The 
election will be held April 11. 


Harold A. Knapp, general sales manager for the 
Union Lumber Co., with offices in Chicago, this 
week left for the west Coast, where he expects to 
spend three weeks at the company’s headquarters 
in San Francisco, and at its redwood mills, 


Louis F. Mesmer, commission lumber dealer, of 
New York City, passed thru Chicago this week on 
his way to the Inland Empire and the Pacific coast, 
where he plans to spend about a month investigat- 
ing western pine and Douglas fir conditions. 


Maj. Charles D. M. Houghton, in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La., this week went south to inspect 
the company’s various mills and familiarize himself 
with their manufacturing facilities and problems. 


Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., trans- 
acted business in Chicago during the week and ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied that, tho current trade 
is halting, the year will prove fairly prosperous for 
the lumber industry. ° 


Charles E. Sanders, general purchasing agent 
of the Emerson-Brantingham Co., of Rockford, IL, 
announces that effective March 1 he will sever his 
connection with that company and will be asso- 
ciated with his son, Raymond Y. Sanders, in the 
insurance business at 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

H. W. Sherman, sales representive in Chicago 
for the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., of Perry, Ore., 
and the Stoddard Lumber Co., of Baker, Ore., left 
last Tuesday night for New York City, to meet 
Mrs. Sherman, who together with two of their four 
daughters is returning from France, where they 
have spent several months. Attending school in 
France, two of the daughters are remaining abroad 
until the end of the present school year. 


C. W. Ulrich, of the Boswell Lumber Co., Bos- 
well, Ind., transacted business in Chicago this 
week. He stated that trade in his section is dis- 
appointingly slow in developing, but he has no doubt 
but that a rapid improvement will take place in 
due time and that the year will be fairly good 
from a business standpoint. 


R. A. Smith and S. C. Bennett, of the Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Co., this week returned from Mound 
City, Ill., where they had spent several days in- 
specting the operations of the Mound City Veneer 
Mills, in which they are heavily interested. They 
reported that the veneer business shows steady im- 
provement, with the furniture and piano industries 
both buying more freely than for many months. 
They regard the outlook with much optimism. 


John J. Sullivan, of W. A. Sullivan Lumber 
Co., Watertown, N. Y., was a welcome visitor at 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. 
Mr. Sullivan’s concern is a wholesaler and op- 
erates several retail yards in the Empire State. 
He is making a somewhat extended tour of the 
mills in several sections. After spending a few 
days at Wisconsin producing points he will visit 
Coast mills, with a view of getting into touch with 
conditions, 


J. C. Morris, Chicago representative for the J. E. 
Morris Lumber Co., Seattie, Wash., is ill in a local 
hospital, following an operation for appendicitis. 
His condition is said to be quite serious, due to 
complications ; but he has shown some improvement. 
S. W. Buckner is in charge of the office during Mr. 
Morris’ illness. Mr. Buckner has recently joined the 
J. E. Morris Lumber Co., and after Mr. Morris’ re- 
covery expects to open an office for the company in 
New York City. 


George C. Robson, general manager of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Spruce Mills, of Cranbrook, B. C., 
was in Chicago for a day this week looking after 
some business matters and getting in touch with 
old friends in this territory. Mr. Robson was for- 
merly sales manager of the Kinzel Lumber Co., of 
Merrill, Wis., and severed his connection with 
that concern to go to British Columbia to take 
charge of the work of building a mill and modern 
sawmill town for the British Columbia Spruce 
Mills. This mill was completed and operated for 
a short time last fall and Mr. Robson expects that 
the plant will begin permanent operations early 
in the coming spring. He is well pleased with that 
country and believes that it has a great future. 
Mr. Robson attended a meeting of the stockholders 
at Wausau while on this trip. 


Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., 
returned this week from a sales trip to Detroit, 





Grand Rapids and other Michigan points. He re- 
ports that business in that territory is showing 
steady improvement, and that prospects are good. 
The furniture industry is placing orders more freely, 
and the automobile plants are expanding their oper- 
ations, having booked an encouraging amount of 
business of late. Both industries have some stock 
of hardwoods on hand, but these for the most part 
are ill assorted, and the factories are coming or 
preparing to come on the market for sizable quanti- 
ties of a number of items. One fact points to in- 
creasing business with the automobile makers— 
their current business is running more heavily than 
ever before toward closed cars, the building of 
which increases the consumption of wood materially. 


NEW MANAGER TAKES CHARGE 


Announcement was made on page 97 of the Jan. 
28 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the resig- 
nation of Charles F. Simonson from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago, and the appointment of Walter B. Whit- 
son to perform the duties of manager and attorney- 
in-fact in succession to Mr. Simonson. Mr. Whit- 
son is forty-two years old and was born and edu- 
cated in Topeka, Kan. After attending high school 
in his home town he spent a year at the Armour 
Institute, Chicago, taking 
the civil engineering 
course. In 1904 he was 
connected with the Kan- 
sas Fire Inspection Bu- 
reau, where he remained 
for three years, later act- 
ing as a special agent for 
a stock insurance com- 
pany for a year, and go- 





WALTER B. WHITSON, 
Chicago ; 
Manager and Attorney-in- 
Fact 





ing into business for him- 
self in 1909. He was 
married in June, 1909, to 
Miss Alice M. Gregory, of 
Topeka, Kan., and in the 
following year’ entered 
interinsurance work with 
U. 8S. Epperson, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., with whom 
he was connected until 
1912, when he started an interinsurance exchange 
in Kansas City under the name of the United States 
Underwriters, which in 1917 was combined with 
another exchange. Following this Mr. Whitson 
was out of the business until Jan. 1, 1918, when 
he joined the staff of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange. 


Subscribers’ Support Solicited 


In a statement issued last week Mr. Whitson 
points out that in entering upon his new duties he 
realizes that there is much detail work to be 
started in order to keep the organization moving 
along progressive and proper lines. He solicits the 
support of the subscribers and states that thru 
their full codperation it will be possible to make 
the National a real factor in interinsurance activi- 
ties. Other points brought out in Mr. Whitson’s 
statement follow : 


“On Dec. 31, 1921, we had premium deposits in 
force of $250,536, which was a decrease of $32,- 
482.46 from the corresponding period of the previ- 
ous year, or 11% percent. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that our statement for Dec. 31. 
1920, showed an increase in premium deposits of 
$64,128.66, or 30 percent over Dec. 31, 1919, state- 
ment. In view of the reduction in values during 
1921, it is only natural that we should show a 
partial loss of the gain made the previous year on 
premium deposits in force. Not all the reduced 
income comes from cancelations because of reduced 
values, as competition has forced the rates down 
to a lower average than ever before. The average 
rate on our business Dec. 31, 1920, was $1.709 
per $100 of insurance in force, which was reduced 
to an average of $1.642 per $100 Dec. 31, 1921, 
a loss of 6 cents in the average rate. This will 
account for fully one-half of the reduction in 
premium deposit income noted above. 

“Gross surplus to the credit of subscribers’ ac- 
counts increased $4,068.65 during the year and 
stands at $199,721.08 after allowing for all liabil- 
aty, including unadjusted loss as at Dec. 31, 1921. 
Net surplus, after deducting the unearned premium, 
of reinsurance reserve liability, as required by law, 
increased $25,832.30, and stands at $113,786.13 
as at Dec. 31, 1921. We paid total loss of $226,- 
343.51 during 1921, which included $40,000 of 
unadjusted loss carried over from the previous 
year—an increase of $82,961.81 over the loss pay- 
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ments of 1920. This is the largest loss ever paid 
by this exchange in any single year, and notwith- 
standing the extra demand made upon us on this 
account, the items of gross and net surplus show 
the increase noted above.” 


DISTRIBUTING CONSUMERS’ REGISTER 


The first section of the 1922 edition of the Con- 
sumers’ Register has just come off the press and is 
being distributed among its members by the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. This regis- 
ter, which is published quarterly and is therefore 
always “up to the minute,” contains statements re- 
garding the yearly lumber requirements of several 
hundred selected factory consumers of hardwoods in 
the United States and Canada, freshly collected, 
revised and tabulated, and representing a total de- 
mand of approximately a billion, five hundred thou- 
sand feet of lumber. The lists are arranged aipha- 
betically, by States and Provinces, and give not 
only the name and address of the consumer, its 
manufactures, wood, grades, sizes and quantities 
of each used, but also the name of the lumber 
buyer. 


Is APPOINTED INLAND EMPIRE BUYER 


‘Fred L. Leidinger, who for the last two years 
has represented the Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, as buyer in the Inland Empire, with offices 
in Spokane, Wash., has been transferred to local 
headquarters, where he will take charge of the 
Inland Empire department, handling western pines 
and other forest products from that territory. 

Mr. Leidinger is succeeded at the Spokane office 
by R. R. Myers, who is well known thruout the 
western pine region. He entered the service of the 
Dover Lumber Co., at Dover, Idaho, eleven years 
ago, and worked his way up from the bottom until 
in 1917 he was made sales manager. During his 
connection with this concern he traveled exten- 
sively thru Montana and the Dakotas for three 
years. Later he became district sales manager for 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., with headquarters at 
Dover, and a year ago was transferred to the main 
office at Spokane. 


TELLS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, upon his return 
last week after an extensive trip thru great sec- 
tions of the country, undertaken for the purpose 
of attending the principal lumber conventions, 
stated that ‘all over the country dealers are ad- 
vocating to each other that hand-to-mouth buying 
is the proper course to pursue. This is not an 
agreement, but the general policy is ‘Buy what 
you need when you need it.’” Continuing, Mr. 
Putman said: 

There is much evidence of unrest in the busi- 
ness world. Everybody seems afraid the other fel- 
low may be making a dollar. Codperative buying 
and cooperative selling is talked of everywhere. 
There seems to be an underlying feeling that there 
are too many people in business. It is the other 
fellow who ought to get out of it. Why not cut 
out the middleman, they say. A trip such as I 
have made should convince any man in the jobbing 
or wholesale business that he needs an association 
worse today than he ever did in the history of his 
business. : 

Mr. Putman further said that during his travels 
he secured information indicating that the much 
discussed French order for 240,000,000 feet of 
southern pine has faded. Prospects of this order 
has helped to strengthen the southern pine market, 
but the mills show no further interest in it. The 
soldiers’ bonus bill looks certain, Mr. Putman be- 
lieved. It is thought that money will not be quite 
as cheap as has been predicted. The railroad 
problem is the subject of much discussion in Wash- 
ington, and one financier has suggested that their 
“best bet for money” is thru receiverships. 

While in Washington Mr. Putman had a long 
visit with Chairman Fordney of the House ways 
and means committee, and this gentleman declared 
that as a practical lumberman of many years’ ex- 
perience he realized the necessity of the worth- 
while wholesaler. He thought that the sales tax 
in some form or another will be adopted, but he 
expected to protect the middleman. Mr. Putman 
invited Mr. Fordney to address the second annual 
convention of the American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, to be held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 9 and 10, and the prospects are that 
he will do so. 

While in Colorado, attending the meeting of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Denver, Mr. Putman learned that business in some 
of the towns had been fair but that the ranchmen 
and farmers had been hard hit, and doubts were 
expressed whether another crop would “put them 
over.”” Colorado wholesalers reported poor busi- 
ness, and. the retailers in many instances reported 
losses. Mr. Putman spoke to several line yard 
owners in the Dakota, Minnesota and northern 
Iowa territory, and found an even worse condition 
there, he said. These line yard men thought two 


crops would be necessary to set things right. The 
dealers in that territory seemed to have lost cour- 
age and were making little attempt to revive busi- 
ness. Fewer cars of lumber and shingles were in 
storage at Minnesota Transfer than for many 
months. Many of the Indiana retailers attending 
the Indianapolis convention reported losses, but 
were in good spirits. Those in the cities did a 
fair business last year, and felt that business 
would improve with the coming of spring. Busi- 
ness in many cities and towns in New York and 
Massachusetts has been good, and few dealers at- 
tending the meeting of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association recently reported losses, 
altho many complained that profits were poor. 
They are laying plans for much aggressive adver- 
tising and trade promotion during 1922. Consider- 
able business has been transacted in many sections 
of Ohio, but most dealers in that State reported 
small profits because of deflated inventory values. 
They expected business to open up in the spring, 
but will buy lumber only as needed. The retailers 
in eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware 
have good stocks and stood heavy deflations in 
their inventories, but have had a very good busi- 
ness and. are looking into the future with optimism. 

Mr. Putman added that the attorneys who repre- 
sented the American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion at the recent railroad rate hearings feel that 
some reductions will no doubt be made in the 
freight rates on lumber, but that it is impossible 
to say when or how much. 
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IS ELECTED VICE PRESIDENT 


The Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., of Chicago, 
this week announced that Rodney E. Browne, for 
the last eight years connected with the Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., has been 
elected vice president of the former concern and 
placed in charge of its eastern sales, with head- 
quarters in New York City. 

Mr. Browne is a lumberman of much experi- 
ence, both in manufacturing and sales, and is 
well known thruout the East. His first connection 
with the business was in 1905 to 1907, when he 
served as chief clerk to I. H. Fetty, manager of 
the lumber department of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., at a time when M. A. 
Mummert, president of the Mummert Lumber & 
Tie Co., was also connected with that company. 
Afterward Mr. Browne became general sales agent 
for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
and later for the William Buchanan Lumber 
Co., Texarkana, Ark., and then became connected 
with the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. His _ head- 
quarters have been in New York City since 1919. 

The New York office of the Mummert Lumber & 
Tie Co. is temporarily located, until Mr. Browne 
has found permanent headquartets, at 2850 Grand 
Central Terminal Building. The company manu- 
factures and wholesales southern pine, oak and 
fir lumber and ties, and makes a specialty of rail- 
way car material. 


WCODWORKING MACHINERY CATALOG 


The P. B. Yates 
Machine Co., of 
Beloit, Wis., and 
Hamilton, Ont., 
has just issued 
a new handy 
size general cata- 
log on its com- 
plete line of 
woodworking ma- 
chinery. The ac- 
companying illus- 
tration shows a 
reproduction of 
the front cover. 
The company 
states that a 
copy of the cata- 
log, designated 
No. 14, will be 
mailed free to 
those interested, 
upon request. 





ISSUES NEW BLOWER CATALOG 


The Sterling Blower Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
issued catalog No. 122, which illustrates and de- 
scribes the Sterling blowers and blower system. 
Particular attention is called to the ball bearing 
exhauster of the cast iron type, the use of ball bear- 
ings on this style of exhauster being something new, 
according to the company. Sterling systems are 
used for handling refuse and dust from woodwork- 
ing machinery and various other equipment; also 
for conveying light material, such as bark, chips, 
pulp etc., and for removing steam and odors from 
acid tanks, steam kettles and dyeing vats. Anyone 
interested may secure a copy of the Sterling catalog 
by addressing the company. 





DIVISIONS APPOINT COMMITTEES 

Five of the nine divisions of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago have met so far to elect 
their respective committees, with the following 
results : 

Division C (hardwood wholesalers)—Executive 
committee: J. A. Gorman, chairman; J. A. Braun, 
John S. Hurd, G. K. Gould and H. L. Sill. Mem- 
bership committee: G. A. Vangsness, chairman ; 
F. R. Masten and Rowland S. Utley. Committee 
on market conditions: BEB. J. Lundin, chairman; 
W. H. Abbott, vice chairman; F. M. Baker, R. C. 
Shead, M. J. Morgan, J. A. Strack, A. H. Ruth and 
G. A. Vangsness. 


Division E (manufacturers)—Executive com- 
mittee: P. S. Fletcher, chairman; S. E. Barwick, 
L. J. Marshall, Robert Cousin and H. L. Me 
Laughlin. Membership committee: J. Donner, 
chairman; D. L. Godley and W. T. Osgood. 


Division F (commission salesmen)—Executive 
committee: S. R. Taxey, ehairman; Amos a 
Allen, N. T. Hand, EB. A. Dollarhide and Minor B. 
Botts. Membership committee: John J. Manley, 
chairman; F. L. Johnson and George T. Knox. 


Division H (box manufacturers)—Executive 
committee: R. C. McWhorter, chairman; William 
F. Kurz and W. 8. Goodwillie. Labor committee: 
B. F. Masters, chairman; J. W. Drissen, William 
F. Kurz, W. 8. Goodwillie, A. K. Maxwell, Fred- 
erick Klapproth and J. F. Murphy. Membership 
committee: Ford Jones, chairman; W. 8S. Good- 
willie and William F. Kurz. Market conditions 
committee: Frederick Lm lana chairman ; B. F. 
Masters and H. W. Maxwell. 


DIVISION I (coopers)—Executive committee: 
W. O, Johnson, chairman; August LHiszner and 
John T. Daniel. 


PRINTS ON MAPLE FLOORING 


At certain of the conventions of retail lum- 
bermen this winter particular interest has been 
aroused by some samples of hard maple flooring 
displayed by the Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Co., of Hermansville, Mich. This company is 
very proud of its IXL flooring and spares no 
effort to make the product as perfect as possi- 
ble. Just to illustrate 
how evenly the flooring is 
machined, samples were 
taken and facts regarding 
it were printed in two 
eolors upon the flooring 
and then a coat of varnish 
applied. Any two samples 
matched perfectly and 
this novelty attracted a 
great deal of attention, 
emphasizing as it did the 
exactness of the machin- 
ing and the matching. [Jt,Matcher knives are adjuse- 
The accompanying illus- ° "ther matchers 
tration shows the matter  jisce sms sosees suo cnsove 
printed on one sample of 
IXL hard maple flooring. ie: 
In this. connection there cosmo ro ot ree nmest mute 
is one feature regarding  “"“ytoome'm im vome” 
maple flooring, and par- 
ticularly the [XL brand, 
that is worth remember- 
ing: When the flooring 
is laid, it does not have [Pt qring (labor in laying 
to be scraped or worked, ynescemary, SCRAPING as 
and after being cleaned is 
ready for the finishing 
process. An interesting 
feature of IXL flooring is 
that it is surface finished 
and polished first, and 
then a special tongue and 
groove are made separate- 
ly upon special matchers 
under the immediate su- 
pervision of a single ex- 
pert. lig 


CANAL LUMBER TRAFFIC GAINS 


An increase of 118 percent in lumber traffic 
thru the Panama Canal from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast of North America and Europe in 
1921 was cited in the Panama Canal Record of 
Jan. 7, as the most conspicuous feature of the 
canal’s traffic history for the year. The stimu- 
lation was largely attributed to increased rail 
rates on lumber. Of the total of 448,087 tons 
to which this traffic increased from 205,172 
tons in 1920, the record showed 387,933 tons 
came from the United States and 57,429 from 
western Canada, 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


LUMBER MOVEMENT FOR THREE WEEKS* 











Production Shipments Orders 
—y tT 183 -644,976 144-613 21 210,840,008 161,680°30 
I Pine As HOD icrdscobemsroacieweeseicees Usa 211,230,068 140,322,094 8 ,613,95 8 639,308 
eee Sen rrnneenntensserkensvencsecenr eee eee 74,658,031 53,061,327 60,108,752 60,721,872 65,567,436 68,581,488 
RINE) 5 6:55 5 HS SARS TASS ORG REO SWS oh eN sw be CROC AS CORIO 285,888,099 193,383,421 243,931,728 205,335,793 3407 ,444 230,220,796 
WwW & ti be PBBOCIRTION 666 inc's 04:80 06560 baw eb oS8 212,261,581 93,021,292 198,728,384 93,377,971 177,352,536 100,013,963 
ee re eee 79,483,708 37,845,147 69,599,001 40,268,994 76,893,267 40,208,717 
a ee eee eee Te ee eee Te 291,745,289 130,866,439 268,327,385 133,646,965 254,245,803 140,222,680 
West Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCiatiON.......eccceeeeeeeee 23,917,000 12,339,000 45,545,000 18,627,000 48,050,000 18,275,000 
Te Noes team ons pc eaenvnecer al No Report 5,864,000 Mo Report 11,315,000 Mo Report 12;025,000 
| a a re rr ee ee ee eee eS ee sn 18,203,000 29,942,000 30,300,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 2,027,000 740,000 8,315,000 2,502,000 6,103,000 4,473,000 
NRT EE 6.4.5.66.6 ib 629. ade Hes NOSTRUD Gd FHd4 5 TOSH SRO ERIE 9'74,000 No Cut 1,552,000 155,000 1,567,000 394,000 
PN i tae as eatin ang ras Siva ais ang MNO RS an MANO abe NS AG, DIDS wile wie 3,001,000 740,000 9,867,000 2,657,000 7,670,000 4,867,000 
Galifornia Redwood Association ...ecccccvccecevvcteecrevsoere No Report 6,970,000 No Report 6,789,000 No BReport 2,722,000 
OS AEE ae Ss tee ere ee a ee re eerie No Report 3,338,000 No Report 2,858,000 No Beport 1,691,000 
fa ae reer re eee Te ne ree ee ee ee ey ee 10,308,000 9,647,000 4,413,000 
North Caroling Pine AGKOCIBTHON : «6.0.6 0: 60 9:50 0.9:4.60.5 0 00.9.0 ow oer 23,793,062 7,498,777 18,448,422 10,569,792 18,989,094 7,705,560 
are eee reer re ee ek ee eee ee ee er see 8,175,701 2,870,524 5,744,634 4,163,138 7,750,561 3,221,725 
ERE <5 Sis 5 hse. b ie OW-b a aie ele a DM ahie he'd Kid SS OO OS a hio ew bee wee ee 10,369,301 24,193,056 14,732,930 26,739,655 10,927,285 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 6,087,000 5,932,000 5,076,G00 1,471,000 5,431,000 1,095,000 
DOMED. iox:oiccikinis nis noes adenb\oo caceing pede caso an eereatieens ,532,000 1,334,000 1,509,000 715,000 1,362,000 686,000 
NA 55 05.6 ais obo. S 0d ae o/b SD Cie Wi bn OKs ha DOLD Sl ANE eGR 7,619,000 7,266,000 6,585,000 2,186,000 6,793,000 1,781,000 
LOCA TOP DOUl WHOKB s 6.66 0:60 808s.5 68 0-o.0bna'e ee eS Eee 644,139,151 371,136,161 598,449,169 398,147,688 619,905,902 422,731,761 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan. to Dec., inc... .149,377,000 No Report 144,350,000 No.Report Not Reported Not Reported 
*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Jan. 28. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 
periods. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. ‘ 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


siderable increase over the first three weeks of the year. 


week, representing current quotations f. o. b. shipping points: 





There has been a large increase in the volume of hardwood inquiry, and a slight increase in bookings. 


Placings of hemlock orders show a con- 
Prices of both hardwoods and hemlock are steady, the following list, unchanged from last 
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A marked improvement in demand is reported during the last week. 
The following list represents present values f. 0. b. Michigan mill points: 


Some items of high 


grade command a premium, 








owing to the shortage. 


FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com. FAS Seiects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. $ com. 

Pye '$ 18.00@ 80.00 $ oe ae 

f 00 $ 55.00@ 60. 00 $ S 4 4 S. 4 $24. pot ho 00 $18.00@20.00 8/4  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 ews 

5/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00 00 45.00 27.00@29.00 19.00@21.00 10/4 100.0099108.00 85.00@ 90.00 65. we 70.00 38.00@40.00 “ees « 

v4 or % rd + rs4 3 1. oe 60.00 BS 00 30. a4 $0 3 19. ares -00 | 12/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@ 100.00 75.09 oe USES “@ eeu 
; 4 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 90.0 i i k a ae 

10/4 100.00@105.00 80. 00 $5. “00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 .....@..... = nil oo - “ 

— 4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 14.00@16.00 
5/8 o. 2 common and better 32.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 15.00@17.00 
4/4 65.00@ 70.00 650.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 15.00@17.00 
5/4 70.00@ 75.00 65.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4 80.00@ 85.00 65. me 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 | 12/4 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
Brrco— 14/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90. -00 48.00@50.00 .. Qs 

«€ QF = ) ) 

4/4 110.00@115.00 75.00@ 80.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 | 16/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 — 95.00@100.00 48.00@ 50.00 .....@..... 
5/4 115.00@120.00 80.00@ 85.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 | Sorr MarLte— 

6/4 115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00  45.00@ 50.00 31.00@33.00 16. ee 00 4/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 120.00@125.00 85.00@ 90.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 .....@..... 5/4 75.00@ 80.00  55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 

10/4 125.00@130.00  90.00@ 95.00  655.00@ 60.00 38.00@40.00 ..... ‘@ esses 6/4 80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 

12/4 130.00@135.00 —95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 43.00@45.00 7 Raa 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 

16/4 140.00@145.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 48.00@50.00 ee Sens, Senin Man Beene. 

Sorr Epm— 4/4 95.00@110.00 Dieses. : ORBOD R000: 65h ded .-@.. 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 17.00@19.00 5/4 100.00@115.00 . -_ oe 70.00@ 85.00 .....@..... «+@..0-- 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 18.00@20.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 ......@..... 75.00@ 90.00 ene Beans a ee 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 18.00@20.00 8/4 115.00@130.00 ......@... 85.00@100.00 .....@..... ee 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Cincinnati, 


4/4 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 





Ohio, Feb. 6.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 








5/4€6/4 8/4 4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITH OAK— Bass woop— HicKkory— 
WOR cnccccnasars $140@150 $150 160 160@170 FAS .....00-- $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 $100@105 | eee --@... $110@120 $110 
Selects ....... 105@110 et 115 $198 120 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 Ne 3 e@liicc«. pee @: ‘a 106 80 10@ 80 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 75 80@ 8 85@ 90 No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 37@ 42 40@ 45 No. 2 com..... --@... 35@ 40 
No. 2 com..... 43@ 48 53@ 58 58 63 CHESTNUT 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 — WaLNuT— 
QUARTERED RED OAK— Wa wheelie dae $115@120 $117@120 $120@125 We anwdedas $220 ere = 240 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 68@ 72 T0@ 75 ee ae 155 175@180 180 ttt 
WAS cto osccior $110@115 ...@... ...@... No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 No. 1 com..... 110 its 120@125 128 130 
No. 1 com..... oly a > ine Gg: a Sd. wormy and No. 2 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 ...@... ...@... No. 2 com... 30@ 32 32@ 35 35@ 38 
os ta te and Gum— 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OaAakK— 0. com. 
and better... 837@ 40 42@ 44 42@ 44 Qtrd. red FAS. $130 135 $140@150 $150 
eee $112@115 $120@125 $125@130 Qtrd. No.1 com. 75@ 80 85@ 90 
HOIOCUM i560. 6:60 80 85 85 90 90@ 95 MAPLE— 
Plain red FAS. 115@120 130@140 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 68@ 73 T0@ 75 FAS 75 $ 80@ 90 $ 85@ 95 — red No. 1 
Pong bs aba Han nas oka| Se oo aoe ia 50° 55@ 65 60@ 70 | | com. ...... 7@ 7 80@ 85 2@9 
Sound wormy ' 28@ 32 No. 2com..... 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 Sap. “boxboarés, i 
Ac stock) 42@ 44 50@ 55 55@ 60 | Bincn— Sap PAs, gj, TOO ---Qeee 6-5 Qees 
a hie LN |. SOC Ee $110 120 $115@125 $120@125 wider ...... 49@ 52 53@ 55 60@ 65 
(So.hd. stock) 82@ 85 ...@... ...@... No. 1 com..... ah 60 ital 65  65@ 70 Sap No. i com. ng 35 ig 37 ag 40 
— No. 2 com..... 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 Sap No.2 com. 23@ 25 24@ 26 24@ 26 
POPLAR 
Reve alah “8 . ho ee soe pap enim 
aps and selects a 2 Serre 
Re. .oes- 9 * be p> b asa a Not com..... , iva a3 , aoa 5 r ia 5 vas. 6” & wdr.$ ing b> $ 14g Ss mp 
o 2com. A.. 387@ 40 40@ 45 40@ 45 | No. 2 com..... ‘Ss fo See ee 
No. 2 com. B.. 26@ 28 27@ 30 27@ 30 ee ——— ee See No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 32@ 35 :::@... 
Panel and wide, a WHITE ASH— 
No.1,18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 RM os $ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 Boxboards, 
Boxboards, Ne. 5 COM i... 50 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 13 to 17”... %7@ 80 ...@. «de@meas 
te te 2e".:< BIGGS cc Qiks ec No. 2 com..... 82@ 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 © te 19”.. 60@ 65 ...@... ip 
The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
CoMMON Boarps, RoucH— FENCING, RouGH— 6’ 8’ 10,12414' 16’ 18420" 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14416" 18° 20’ GPs TAOG Biv cacadixwces $58.00 $62.50 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 
ING De Bree aaec $63.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 $68.00 $71.00 $71.00 bE eee - 48.00 51.00 53.50 56.00 56.00 
EO cccwuce 66.00 68.00 74.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 76.00 Pe Evéacavadewaas 24.00 26.00 28.00 29.00 28.00 
Ue séceuee 72.00 75.00 81.00 81.00 76.00 76.00 81.00 ue Pee 55.00 57.00 61.00 67.00 67.00 
INO: 2. i cccscc 48.00 50.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 58.00 60.0 1 Ree 41.00 44, 49.00 55.00 5.00 
7 51.00 53.00 56.00 56.00 53.00 58.00 60.0 NG Sdaccdeacuews . 21.00 23.00 25.50 26.50 26.50 
: | 56.00 58.00 63.00 63.00 58.00 65.00 68.00 
Nay Sy Se cecces 25.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $18; 6”, $22. 
10” ..ece0e 26.00 28.00 30.50 80.50 30.50 30.00 30.50 6” fencing, same as 6”. 
Se ce wacne 28.00 29.00 31.50 31.00 31.00 31.0 0 All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1,2 and 8, aad $1. 81 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $23; 10”, $24; 12”, $25. Flooring, 5- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
For S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece Storr, 81Sib— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
6’ 8’ 10° 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 4” 6” 4” 6” 
Be Bixee $26.00 $27.00 $29.00 $27.00 $27.00 $29.00 $32.00 $31.00 
x 6..... 26.00 26.00 28.00 26.50 26.50 28.50 29.00 99.00 PT re $58.00 $58.00 EP wiecdeivsewadonawa $30.00 $30.00 
3 ee 26.00 26.50 29.00 27.50 28.50 29.50 32.00 32.00 CF i ciccddcduaueseds 51.00 51.00 Norway, C&better.. 47.00 47.00 
SENG. c:0:0:0 28.00 28.00 39.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 | IN 45.00 45.00 
SEiscccve 28.00 29.00 31.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 31.00 SE, 2 0S eee ere i ? 
2x14 eeece 34.00 34. 00 39.00 38.00 38.00 39.00 37.00 37.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
add $2. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 








Flooring Ceiling and Partition 
Edge grain— 1x4 1A" 54” ” %” 
Mite eae ta sree ue sale ** = $58.25 Cle. Cle Cle. Part. 
petite a ACs $38.50 $40.00 $42.50 $47.00 
S siussnacaseare cies 56.50 48.00 | No. 1...... 4.25 34.50 85.25 39.50 
NGL. Bitdccs ** §6©19.50 ee 21.25 
Flat grain— 
ge pad acweceseee he 51.50 46.00 — 
sees aapehaes 43.25 36.00 i cance 
Ne 3 Rian em nem aK Ee 21.00 20.00 B&better C 
GIAP bid cdcinccavnsed eee 24am 
Casing and Base Ce Se renee 50.25 
B&better Wie ROG Ba wesevonsences 63.00 55.00 
PSU OS. weeds dvasseveueacac $64. Lb 1%, 1%, 2” x 4 to 8”... 65.00 pa 
$EG IO cus canrccvesvsssccsaeaes 68.5 1%, 1%, 2” x 10 & 12”.. 68.50 +9 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine, from actual sales made between Jan. 28 and Feb. 3: 





Fencing ue Boards mein S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No. No. 2 9. No.1 No.2 No.3 
Eee Ee $25.95 $14.00 $10.00 | 1x 6” .......... $25.75 $19.00 $12.50 
> eee 26.00 18.50 11.50 | 1x 8” .......... 26.50 20.75 13.50 
REE a weovesous 27.00 20.50 11.50 a are 27.00 21.00 13.25 
SIG viucecuaea 29.50 20.50 11.50 
TREE ksdevtsine 35.50 22.00 13.50 Lath 
Dimension, Dressed No.1 No.2 
No. 1 No. 2 Tee ee -cancencdanaaeud $5.15 $3.75 
12, 14 10, 18, 12,14 10, 18, 1%” and smaller. .29 percent discount 
16 20 16 20 Mold! 
$22.00 $24.00 2x 4” $19.00 $21.50 olding 
18.00 19.00 2x 6” 16.75 17.50 ” or 
21:00 23:00 ox 8” 17.75 18.95 1%” and larger...25 percent discount 
21.00 22.50 2x10” 17.00 18.75 on inane 
22.00 23.50 2x12” 18.75 19.25 None sold. 








Norfolk, 

Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 
Ee ventas iecus $51.00@53.00 $31.50@33.00 
1k Se ere 54.00 @57.00 86.00 @39.00 
NEE. Swicuieie we aracia ee 57.00 @ 60.00 38.00 @ 41.00 
DFE rene ee os 60.00 @ 63.00 43.00 @ 46.00 

Rough ee 

Me wap mitiesenvent 57.00 @60.00 36.00 @38.00 
Be cee masnvsncens 59.00 @62.00 38.00 @40.00 
De sai@ewdeeusses 64.00 @ 67.00 43.00 @45.00 

Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2..$35.00@37.00 

OM eseceeess 12.50@13.50 Nos. 


Cull red heart. .....cccce 


Bark strip partition, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Box Cull & red heart 


$21.00 @ 22.00 $17.00@18.00 | 
22.00 @ 23.00 0a ceeds as 
22.50 @ 23.50 er Pee 


25.00 @ 26.00 
26.00 @ 27.00 
26.50 @ 27.50 


20.50@21.50 | 
21.50@22.50 | 
22.00 @ 23.00 


L & 2B. nccccccceee $41.00 @ 43.00 | 
12.00@12.50 


Va., Feb. 4.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 


No. 2 & better— 

Lath, No. 1.$ 6.00@ 6.35 Roofers, 6” .$24.50@25.50 D4S, 6”...$57.50@60.00 

No. 2. 3.00@ 3.50 8”, 25.00@ 26.00 8”... 58.50@61.00 

Factory, 2”. 26.50@30.50 10”. 26.00@27.00 10”... 60.50@63.00 

Sizes, 2”.... 22.50@25.50 12”. 26.50@27.50 12”... 64.50@67.00 
Finished widths— 

Flooring, #x2% and 8” rift........ $78.00 @85.00 wsaes QP esaes écangiees 

Bb GU Bk vvccciznuce" 54.00 @60.50 43.00 @ 45.50 23.00 @25.50 

Ceiling, ro Dehéegeduetencds ahaa deued 33.00 @ 35.25 26.00 @ 27.50 15.50 @16.50 

Rédeeeaadsenébeaddetusened 36.00 @37.75 27.50 @ 29.00 18.00@ 19.00 

Partition, SE sécdceauenwoudasacesd 54.00 @ 60.50 23.00 @ 45.00 23.00 @ 25.50 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 6.—Following is a recapitulation of f. 0. b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 4: 


FEBRUARY 11, 1922 
















































Week ended— Feb. 4 Jam. 28 Week ended— Feb. 4 Jan. 28 Week ended— Feb. 4 Jan. 28 Week ended— Feb. 4 Jan. 28 
Flooring Ceiling Boards Boards 
1x4 B&better ..$39.48 $39.88 %X3% No. 2 com.... 9.03 10.08 Bedbetter— ”~ oe 17.00 
No. 1 com. 33.96 34.34 No. 3 com.... 3.00 5.00 el) 40.00 40.00 = inno. ....: 17:00 
No, 2 com.... 14.00 15.61 Partition oS Beererrarrres 45.00 | 5/4x 5 D4S .... 20.00 
No. 3 and cull 6.49 6.00 50 41.48 og  eerereeerr eB le hye stiri aaa sis Aiiiatae 
1x3 B&better rift. 61.62 ..... 1x4 B&better vee 40.50 a 1x 6 to 12 D4S. sey No. 3 common— 
es 5 Oe 52.15 ose. No. 1 com........- 35.00 6/4x6, 8 & 12 shiplap 50.00 ..... 2ZS BAB ccc esse 1.15 cece 
No. 2 sap rift 19.00. ..... Siding ‘ 1x 6 S28 _........ TODO. ixvccs 
B&better flat. 47.03 46.17 Novelty— No. 1 common— 1x 8 shiplap  ....-. wseoe 10.00 
No. 1 flat.... 36.51 37.83 1x6 B&better 36.00 39.87 BX 0 10 22 DSB. css vase 10.25 
No. 2 flat.... 12.91 14.68 No. 1 com.... 32.86 35.75 2). eee rer 34.00 | aril run— 
No, 3 fat.... 407 7.23 No. 2 com.... 17.45 16.56 aes PEE "aig iavaieravevs) alaunicns 34.00 1x 4 & up kiln dried 21.00 pee 
1x6 B&better CB.00. ét.00% Bevel— Ed |e i a ere 1x 4 & up air dried 20.00 ..... 
No. 2 com.... 17.82 17.61 BOUNOR 2 saslsder 1650 asso ix 56 °& 6. Das...,..% S800 vac.) Pee AS 
Square edge— Sa © 00.08 DGB... o 500: 35.00 Shingles 
Ceiling 4x6 B&better 28.00 25.00 4x18 No. 1 pine... 3.85 4.00 
7 “ ° wv. , G eres 4 
1x4 B&better 41.00 ..... wa a, 19.64 | 40.2% common 4x16 No. 2 pine... ..... 1.50 
a 15.00 17.50 pede: 1x 3 D4S .. 13.00 15.00 S506 NO. 3S PMC... caves 1.00 
No. 2 com.... 15. 17.5 No. 2 com.. 9.71 O28. 4. geo 2 SOE . * F 4x18 Heart cypres 4.75 
%x3% B&better .... 34.40 33.60 1x 4 D4S ........ 17.50 15.00 ypress ..... 75, 
No. 1 com.... 32.22 29.83 Roofers SS. Beers ae Lath 
No. 2 com.. 13.60 13.32 6 Dio. LGM 60.0 «eK xs 32.50 SEG Bee 8 osessae 17.00 15.00 4’ No. A std. kiln 
Wsx3% B&better .... 29.33 26.59 No. 2 com. 17.83 5.77 = Bepewr 18.00 16.17 SEF 4.00 4.00 
No. 1 com.... 27.00 21.59 No. 3 com.. B20: amen BELO TOES: 2's cies 0s 18.50 16.00 4’ No. i etd. green...... 3.10 
The following f. o. b. mill prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Feb. 4 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alew- ming- ties- sae Alew- ming- tics- 8a8 Alew- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Mies. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala, Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Jambs Dimension SISIE 
" EG B&better ..... 65.00 66.05 ..... 62.27 | Bé&better: , a i shee 
ee es neren easee OBO5 socoe | 1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”..... 64.00 etna ere Diea8 100 
. ee errr ee Ts naw 53.00 prope Feacias, SIs 16’ ow 18.38 147 
D chan aeaneaies sae cogs } ; a ; 20’... 22: 98 ; 
Nov Do eessse. oe 5inz8 5200 «+. waded 8 hg FO Selamat scsa stés 2x12", 107... 17.50 19.00 ; 
i. six WED. owen.” aiasere nate pniba ae ere 19.9 are 
FG B&better ..... 50.00 57.43 52.66 50.00 og OE siosgnces hb og Fecseticsten 20:10 17.23 ve 
Po ceseeeeeeeee cone 5s'56 yey 45.50 No, 2 (all lengths) : ee ’ Jb ~ ; 18 & 20’ 20.80 19.00 ae 
No, 1 Tern Ta eb0.8 8. 13:90 i5'92 1x4” 12.42 10.75 15.50 13.07 No, 3, 2x4 pores 77 8.74 eee 
1x4” EG ra oa 50.50 5600 ..... 5853 1x6” 16.50 17,00 16.47 17.51 | , lt 7.00 or 
x IG better 50.5 56. 66:66 . No. 3 all lengths mee iM oeeee 800 | sees 
rreerreree stie  Siesa'e F sees a ae 5 aes. a. an 
ca tigteee snes pacar onlin 1x6” 9.08 14.00 9.63 9.57 2x4 to12”.. .... 8.17 8.84 
ap perenne: eT. Ma rgd SIS or S28 Longleaf Timbers 
FG en seen 44.52 48.00 45.33 47.86 | No, 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’.. 24.83 .... atoll No. 1 Sq. E&S 84S, 20’ 
p80 29'b 000 s008 PADS Tame ee an Hd Od 36.65 Other lengths..... ep ate 2.00 28.41 and under: 
No. Leesessere 82.00 86.07 84.45 .... . 1x10”, 14 and 16’. 25.40 ee OP ecighteeias erkesawe 19.36 21.80 
No, 2 ..eeeeee 17.25 14.95 15.97 17.45 Other lengths.... .... 33.00 28.17 Base ae artes, Peta wees SOS 
ne, NOB eee e eens cores 118 8.15 weer 1x12”, 14 and 16’. 38.96 ... 80.84 Mee. scalars sieeocsieia/e Po ie is 31.06 25.47 
1x6” No, 1, C.M.......- -s:2, 33.00... Other lengths.... .... 34.89 BAO tc ccrtue canoe tans ... 381.00 35.06 
No. 2, C.M rer Tier 17.00 17.86 ° No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
No. 8, C.M... cso. inmee See « 1x6 to 12”........ ses £0200 SR28 ..<.. Shortleaf Timbers 
ities 1x8" eae . 19.00 16.50 17.06 17. 62 No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
KIO” ..006 = eevee, SBD : 5 Pon Tne aoe aeinen tre seuss 17.55 
x4” eee sinvoipneisni6 . 41.25 $4.86 ro? dxiz Sareea 20.28 20.75 19.08 21.67 OPE Seonan seinen: 21.00 
O, Lb aeveveveeee ecove eee 0Ue 0 Jo. a engths): 
h Geareenenaetet eS =. ee a ie. tath “i in tt 
%x4" B&better 38.97 37.27 38.89 SS eee 1.50 15.00 10.94 12.51 | No. 2, %”, 4’.......0. ... 345 8.00 3.88 .... 
No. 1... ig'66 94.72 53.40 sie 1x12” a aeee 7 12.95 14.25 11.68 13.54 meunes Sai 
~~ = v. . . . NO. » 2 wic Ss an 
No. 3 coe eevee 6.19 20... LONGUS oi. 55 ics 6.00 ARG eS es. cenccscennes 14.67 8.50 
%x4” a ceceeeee oO 44.00. ; Roofers BS and 10’... .cccccccvcccs . a 12.50 
NO, 1 .seeseecoee 40. ici _ No. 2; BR. deh eewnses eee 22.25 20.74 Car Material 
laa Bap Partition abi ttitanes abbiit se te pa : 20.00 21.75 (All 1x4 and 6”): 
x 6” etter ..20- ° 2. 98 5. niplap , 52 
inte ee. 8860 ..... | No. 1, 1x8", 14 & 10’.... .... wo oe, os ee aoe =e ee 
Ne. ee _ sosee 1800 eee ow ae eee ts 27.00 28.43 8° as 27.50 ‘ 
NOs B. svancces ; W25 sive x10”, itera eee ne OE ee Rist SAIOU ois 
° me ake 5 . to sv.00 No. 2 Random......... 19.00 10.25 17.50 
ve ng o. 2 yng to 20’): Car Sills 
6x6” B&better .......- 28.00 ... ade 7 1x 8” coer ere renee 19.52 17.71 18.62 18.91 S4S, SqE&S 
Na. 24.70 ||. ae : "Leen 19.42 18.50 18.50 19.25 S”. 4 t0 86? viccvsesss 30.00 .. 
Pe He xuwikvneanan 12.00 15.00 14.58 . | No. 3 (all lengths): _ POR a 
Drop Sidin BR ine wheelies Lp 12.09 12.88 Up to 10”, os to 40"... 28.00 34.00 a 
, P & BEAD” ccclarwsiewinnere ROOCncesis ABN sckan to 40"...... 30.00 .... 29.00 
1x4 or 6” B&better 39.56 43.00 41.66 41.07 Grooved ne Up to 14”, oe tO S88".... 38.00 rece 
a rs 33.00 38.00 384.78 384.10 No. 1, 1x10”, and other Heart, S4S 
NG; 2 casanse 21.77 20.75 19.70 21.54 ain 4 Up to 10”, 34 to 36’ 39.00 
No. 3 10:10 SOMBRE «sc 0:0:0:5:0:0 ae 31.50 p to » oO see o. . 
a ae bi sootees : tees Semeanten, ‘S1S1E Sit 40% ccicc coca 4E00 ‘ 
nish NO) ABE RO? > 255.0% 23.00 ~«« 2299 25:32 Car Framing 
Ee osnsions 43.50 12) asses 8 59s... 20.80 23.97 | s” & under, 20’ & under.. 24.50... 
” ithe ? J . *e 2 . see . 5. 
on pberaagstrenntns« ss ef 18 & 20’.. 25.14 22.00 21.95 27.76 es Ties 
1%x4 to 12” 58.50 10’ to 20’. 26.12 .... 19.75 .... | 6x8”, 8’, 90% heart...... . +++ 22.00 
5/4x6”..... sees? ae 2x 6”, eo setteeee eed 4 => Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
Sharpe aus ivesinte peg 16° patie 19.00 18.16 9919 | No. 1 BEES ..6 5550000 16.50 ee 
i sisoweliihe 20°: 5 19.91 22.11 
114 and x4 to id". seme, Me .. 10; to 20°. 19.95 ret WESTERN PINE 
6/4 & 8/4x6"......... TID @0l75 681170222! nO", Be, theses woes ote, REEL ooo 
6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10"... 12) 70.75 68.50 227! ~ Mh bebdeta —— 
6/4 & 8/4x12” ....... veeee 69.75 63.50... ie Mee oe Portland, Ore., Feb. 8.—The following are 
B&better Surfaced: 10’ to 20°. 2450 “.... .... ee f.0. b. mill prices: 
ww Ag AD! eiivisasicewe-s seam beta 50.00 aman 2x10”, a. see eee mioverei. ele QOD o6-s0 No. 2 No. $ 
Dew ae eC aslesinewd 9, TB. sss SR: (SSR 21.54 23.50 19.99 23.00 ” 2 ? ‘ 
se 51.50 44.23 50.69 58.11 16” esas sier 9660 $1.19 gaan | °* * + *. 2%, 36, 18 ane te ast $30.00 $1900 
pleas Siriesiosinasie 9, 5. 50. 86 18 & 20’.. 2444 .... 22.48 27.40 ‘Siammeaieha 
1x5 and 10". 0.0.0.2. 57.03 52.75 52.80 59.04 10’ to 20’. 23.50 nee acne | oe Oe &© 2, 24, 30 ond eae pe Hae 
ee 55 53. 5 i ad Oe fi a eoceee OL ot 
saacanerssoTetos -¢ 1 ned Be oe, i ewe ee es Se so 2 el rerererenres 29:50 15.50 
i te ses : reese 55. 87 y aeeeee - 23.17 26.50 21.96 26.20 | 4319” 10 to 20° 30.00 15.50 
os ean |, eee 16’ ....... 24.91 28.50 26.37 25.27 | 3 i iaee............ tt O00 «17.00 
pom ee rrr ceee 57.00 ieee 18 & 4 25.00 29.50 27.04 27.01 sa 12 po  Yieeenteredapears ** 34°00 17:00 
S06 w6 wih ce “r we dase to) Y , wee cee seilets co ccenscccscccee OMe A 
> ow RS eae <M aes {RO RMA sass 20.20 2012 214i _ heeeaeaoennes ..11 31500 16.00 
G/4 & B7ax0" LLL : 5500 O° 16" 11.1111 3060 1122 dgss roo | SeLecrs— Bébetter “0” — “D” 
Cc Surfaced: 18 & 20’.. 22.838 20.25 18.69 24.20 1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. “wo 00 $79.00 $64.00 
Bre host adoxienisls ere 10’ to -~ 2EIOO neoe "AONOO —cany I MMEO’ 62 oo cncwes nccee eas 8.00 83.00 68.00 
~ Eta Me oo en aes Be, tte eeee Se 14.84 16.11 12” mbt ateg kxKiRe ’ $4.00 89.00 73.00 
1x5 and 10 -- 4138 ..... ~ A eae Lee 15.42 13.86 | 1x13” and wider.......... 99.00 94.00 78.00 
1x12 wee ~»» 46.12 48.00 oe eecee 6.20 14.70 13.75 5/4 and 6/4x4” and wider, 
yy ts ee é. cee > Aig Big AOE os + laa 10’ and longer..... .... 97.00 92.00 80.00 
FY ras esmccieene ot sheee ox 6, 18°.” tate ivoo 6° °°: | 8/4 and wider........ 1.2. 99:00 94.00 82.00 
Casing and 1 Base re —_— om ine 3 
B&better: | oa eee 18/14 * 4703 21.00 | SHOP, $28 eg No, . No. 4 
A eee ee 53.59 56.92 61.00 18 & 20’.. 2200 |... 1872 °.... S/¢ ON C/4 55.6 ois609.68 ..+-$53.25 $43:25 $28.25 
eS ie Tee Se eae 55.11 56.25 62.00 10’ to 20’. 22.00 aie erhcote: soverete, UTE Mecine/evel'si 6.30 Rverveinevecss COED: Une aoe 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Feb. 4.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, western hemlock and cedar 
for the week ending Feb. 4: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.$ No.2 No.8 
CéBtr. CéBtr. CéBtr. CéBtr. 
TA cia 6 $54.50 iy 50 143"... oe z= $44.50 
1x4”..... 51.00 45.00 14% x4”. 54. 44.50 
150" «ccc 53.50 rit 00 1x6"... 56. 50 44.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
‘| ee $31.00 7. 00 1%4x3”...$46.50 $36.00 
22 ee 30.00 28.00 1% x4”... 42.00 36.00 
1x6”..... 32.00 30. 00 1%4x6”... 45.00 38.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
14 TM G00 Ze 616 BF kccccccecs $63.00 $53.00 
14%,1% and GREE . wisacsexudenes 65.00 55.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
TEA” Lnicvdccsencrabeseusveanenans $54.00 $48.00 
BOO” civeeiececsuce seceeenianen 55.00 49.00 
Se 6-8 GWG BS cence cceasacdevnnnce 56.00 50.00 
Perr er rer Terre te 58.00 52.00 
1M, 1x5, Sy TO Ge BS ik. n is cane 57.00 51.00 
Salad. erMl ah emia Maes Ka enee eee 58.00 52.00 
ots an Sue; S GUS IS cicccnscesas 65.00 59.00 


Ceiling, CREB and C&EV, and ogee 
3x4”... - 00 $23.00 %x6”....$31.50 $26.5 


5gx4”.... 30.00 25.00 eee 33°50 oe50 
44x4”.... 29.50 23.50 1%4x6”.... 32.00 27.00 
1x4”.... 81.50 28.50 1x6”.... 34.00 31.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
54x6”....$28.00 $22.50 1x6”..... $32.00 $29.50 
1x4”.... 30.00 24.50 1x8”..... 39.00 36.00 
Fir Battens 
ie eee $ .75 26” OC. G.inss @ B 
? ul) >: Ra era .80 we Ole Ghia sea ca 1.00 
Lath 
ih: VT CNOURN s 6 dea He dnas ee wdesanew ee $ 6.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 
2 5, -_ owe SMES i dtkieeeeceews $13.00 $10.00 
LiGnreeekounereecuncaa es 11.00 8.00 
iz 6° Shunde eaevweetaceeauuas 11.50 8.50 
PE PEO vc cacseeeeenewna cs eoee 12.50 9,50 
1x12,  ) — eee coos SOe IG60 
x8 and EUs BIGSES oc ccasecavee 15.00 12.00 
Pre er ree 13.50 10.50 
x8 and. aa? NEREE CES EORES 14.50 11.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
CS cues ese cusvncsiecewe es $16.00 $13.00 
x 6, = GAGE Kesedecnenerecce 16.50 13.50 
8x P Disecgsecavcngeawanne 17.00 14.00 
3x10, 3213, GEE Ceceenenecccuns 18.00 15.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com, 


2x3, 2x4” .$12.50 $ 9.50 2x14”....$16.00 $15.00 
2x6, 2x8”. 12.00 9.00 2x16".... 17.00 14.00 
2x10”.... 13.00 10.00 2x18”... 19100 16.00 


2x12”.... 13.50 10.50 2x20”...: 21.00 18.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E 
Oe Ssscted $11.50 $650 19% 2... $14.50 $11.50 
1 Sg 12.50 9.50 , er 15.50 12.50 
IO” iccuse 13.50 10.50 Ge éenues 17.50 14.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No. 1 Sel. 
com. com. com. com, 


6x 6”...$18.00 $21.00 18x18”... 
10x10”... 19.00 22.00 
14x14”... 19.00 22.00 22x22”... 25.50 28.50 
16x16”... 21.00 23.00 24x24”... 28.00 31.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’ .$21.00 $24.00 72to 80’.$47.50 $50.00 
42 to50’. 27.00 30.00 82to 90’. 59.00 62.00 
52 to 60’. 33.00 36.00 92.t0100’. 69.00 72.00 
62 to 70’. 39.00 42.00 


Ties, Rough 
Sein ieee $12.00 TED cicccswns wimeeee 
12.00 


- $22.00 $25.00 
20x20”... 23.50 26.5 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, $1S or Shiplap 


ee od 1 _ 2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. 
= WX es $13. 00 $10, 09 1% &1% 
- 11.00 x 4....$13.00 $10.00 
ing ei kus 11.50 Fy 50 x 6.... 14.00 11.00 


1x8 & 10” 12.50 9.50 x 8&1014.50 11.50 
1x12”.... 13.00 10.00 x12.... 15.00 12.00 

14%x2 & 3 16.50 13.50 
RED CEDAR— 


Common Boards and Shiplap 
pM $s 50 $ 9.50 1x10”. 00 $11.00 


1x6”..... 13.00 10.00 1x12”. 4.50 8.50 
iz6”..... 14.00 11.00 
Flume Stock 
> 1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 


com com, com. 
ae eee $15, 00 $18.00 1x12”. Oi. 00 $22.00 
x8”, - 16.00 19.00 1x10”.... 17.00 22.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 7.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 

Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 


Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 9 We Be cuces $51.00 $49.00 $. 
) a Cer rer GE staae. wiaus 
No. 2 and better s. g. 34.00 SG? Kdeas 
OS ee eee 31.00 25.00 ..... 
1x6” No. 2 ae better s. g. po a sees  <saee 
NGG  Binccccecucs AGG” sends xedad 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear. 70.00 65.00. ..... 
Finish 
TA AME IO cs enn caweeaies DE aééiae” eewaie 
Casing and base.......... RGU scace seeen 
see 
5gx4” No. : and better. 30.00 SES «eiae 
I  cdvadecaeuee yt a ee 
1x4” No. 3 and better. Mu etece § eenas 
MOD ciecuawwseds BG «vehae wanna 
oto ee 
1x6” *. 2 and better. Wn uadee “Weawes 
be @avsaceacqurs MM 6teca  aead 
Boards and aes or No. 1 
= /- and Or ddacdcaa mene 13.50 pC Sere 
¢acavaqeuendaue 4 15.00 TGS! «<eees 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
> ae el” Lee 13.50 10.00 12.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
S24”, 12: to 16" B48. 26s. EGY avere” saeee 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 


GRO, BOD ccceeweiccuacs 21.00 18.00 ..... 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 8.—Fir prices today f. o. b. 
mill are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


SP We Ce aadiccictenidcckedsccousias $52.00 
WO OMEN. dhs dds gas sedwedeakenes 49.00 

PON. OUD cvteccdataecanacdaaneaes 36.00 

1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better.... 53.50 
es CUS Waeiwevewesae 38.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 

iz@” No. 3 clear and better... ccccccccccs 32.00 
Pete VOGMEE Gabe Giese Kéaeedeascaeun 26.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better........+ee+-- 35.00 
eGe GGG ceccesicsedenseceudeass - 80.00 


Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 


Finish 
Ne: BD Cleat GWG DAM siiciciccccccscccccsces 55.00 

Celling 

54x4” No. 2 clear and better.......... aa Se 
Da OE eevahneeaeekeeeeeacaee 22.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and “petter.. 222: “aweae - 82.00 
NG DGD hi ctcnececedwiatccecee 26.0C 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1n6” No. 2. clear amd DetleP.. cccccccccoce 34.00 
NG BS CGE cecsces canacane weueness 28.50 
Miscellaneous Items 

ye a eae 7.00 
pe OR Be eee 7.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 6.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list.... 8.00 
Fir lath, per thousand, green.............. 6.00 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 4.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 
RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Westra: Stars, 6/26 ccc cces * > $2.50 
woutra stare, 3/2... 002s 2.85 
Do, ee 5 50@2.64 3.25@3.30 
Perec, Gla cc ccccosss 2 3.05 @ 3.09 3.80@3. - 
SED a. vausaoasincny 2: 90@2. 95 soec@Mas 
Perfections ............ 3.65@3.70 4 ee “eC 
OrpDINARY STOCK, FIRST Grapes 
Watra atare, 6/2... 0060 $1.95 $2.40 
Extra stars, 7 ee 2.23 2.80 
peo. a eee 2.60 3.25 
Periettg: G/B ciccccccss FO 3.70 
pe ere rere rere 2.80@2.85 aa daeas 
pO ee 3.55 @3.60 4a adQace' 
ORDINARY STOCK, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6/2..... $ .55@ 59 $ .7T0@ = 
Common stars, 5/2..... 63@ .71 '30@ | 
Common clears ........ 1.20@1.28 '50@1. 60 
OLD Pack, OLD GRADE 
Per M. 
PRR CONN Ol Ea occ dsctnvancdacnaae $2.40@2.45 
pe, errr ree y 2.80 
po err rrr eT rr 
fio, a) nm 
EE eee sha Oa Eee a aa ta aes 3.80 @3.90 
WOMIMOGION witchdtamienapureseeeeus 4.80 @4.90 
BriTisH CoLuMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 
Per Square Per M. 

MERI + ad's did-Wa m deena $3.17@3.25 $3.95@4.05 
Perfections ............ 3.75@3.79 5.05@5.15 
EM Wildy BOccccccsoaees 1.35¢ D1. 43 1.70@1.80 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., Feb. 8—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


Bg POE TCE CE CCE CEE EEE CECT CT $71.00 
ee Me ic d deicecexsisectaceans 61.00 
Bevel siding, iex4 Daudwasaewe dkedaakeaan 33.00 
Nee xcdeuvdacadacesedeees 35.00 
éahkwiegecases dusadsnsceaaas aude 6.50 
eae OGRE a edtiewedcecscccedaeaedas 32.00 
Oe diutdaiwradanaan oe tameae 38.00 

Be Veddecuccdcawdsessadant 43. 
SritidsdeaKevsendtaaceeaees 43.00 
SUE a deccccdacaeasas 45.00 
Common rough dimension................ 21.00 
GE TAMNGE, GIGG cc ccekdccsivescscsewes 15.00 
Oe Gerd cdwadaswvisneeccius 18.00 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 6.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Rep CYPpREsSsS— 4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
WePigiacedds $115 $120 $130 
Selects ....... 90 100 105 
ae 55 65 70 
No. 1 com. ran. 

widths ..... 37 42 45 
No. 2 com, ran. 

widths ..... 26 30 32 

oo CyYPRESS— 

SCR EOTOCCe $ 95@105 $110@115 $125 
Belecta eoeeees T5@ 80 85@ 90 95@100 
GEG cS asceecd- 48@ 53 60@ 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. 

widths ..... 35 40 42 
No. 2 com, ran. 

widths ..... 25 28 30 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The following are current prices on maple 
flooring f. o. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: 


Face Clear No.1 Factory 
3/8 x1% & 2”....... $ 60.00 $45.00 $.... 
13/16x1 Ze sek pe RM, 85.00 58.00 15.00 
een 87.00 63.00 23.00 
13/16x24%” _....1..: 90.00 65.00 25.00 
eae... 85.00 65.00 30.00 
17/16x244" 11! 100.00 75.00 30.00 
17/16x3%" 2.1..2222: 95.00 75.00 35.00 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 31 





Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade 


RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 4, INCLUSIVE 








Lumber Shingles 
Be aeiedaee dee webed 187,952,000 15,607,000 
DEE icécdcnewdawes 130,813, ‘000 6,822,000 
i) 57,139,000 8,785,000 
SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 4, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
Ptr cutCheeenaadeee 79,300,000 10,108,000 
DM eetehkseeeaawate 58,670,000 9,170,000 
ee 20,630,000 938,000 





Chicago Building Permits 


The following are the comparative building 
permit totals for January, 1921 and 1922: 





Permits for Jan., 1921 Jan., 1922 
CT COR ETC CE OOO OT 73 82 
Ce dace daeneae dodae.s 2 5 
pe rere rere 69 223 
Halls and churches...... 2 1 
Fe rere 13 141 
Stores and offices........ 3 2 
Stores and residences... . 2 6 
PAGE BONEN é4ed tes wetdewas 1 
Stores and apartments... 1 13 
Miscellaneous .......... 1 3 

WOURiaccacaeuwnes 166 477 
DG Re kvinwdeadwaeaues 141 379 
PER Be dawendaweeaeand 25 98 
Mi Sere 6,215 14,968 
1 Cer CT Cre $4,119,000 $7,991,550 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 6.—There is little 
change in the market situation and no general 
buying movement is noted. City trade is holding 
up unusually well thru the winter, however, 
and the outlook for spring business with city 
dealers is first class. Reduced stocks of dimen- 
sion have led to some advances in lists, which 
are below the fir list when freight rates are 
reckoned. The trade, as a rule, however, is 
avoiding any disturbance in the price situation. 
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Spruce 


Everything in Ladder line. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Latest Reduced Prices. 









LADDERS 





W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 

















Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 8.—Trade in northern pine 
is not quite as active as several weeks ago. 
Some wholesalers report a larger sale for No. 
3 barn. The better grades are getting most 
of the inquiry. In the lower grades plenty of 
stock exists and there is little improvement in 
demand. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—Northern pine whole- 
salers find that the total of their January busi- 
ness was fairly satisfactory, and they anticipate 
a better aggregate for February. Retail dis- 
tributers are preparing for active spring build- 
ing and this means numerous orders must be 
placed during the next two months. Prices 
hold firm, particularly on the higher grades. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—The tone of the mar- 
ket for eastern spruce has been strenghtening 
since the first of the month. Some of the pro- 
ducers and wholesale distributers who held fast 
to their quotations of $42 base for spruce dimen- 
sion have been securing business on this basis. 
The majority of the spruce dimension mills now 
in operation are well supplied with orders. In 
view of the building situation the demand for 
frames is practically certain to show continued 
improvement. The spruce log crop this season 
is reported to be unusually light, but it is still 
too easy to obtain definite figures on the 
shortage from normal production. Prices, rail 
shipments, dimension: 


8-15’ 16° 18° 20° 88° 
-++.$42 $44 $45 $45 $46 $47 $48 $49 $50 $51 $52 $53 $54 $55 


— and under....... 





firm. Retailers and factory users of hardwood 
have very little stock on hand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—Demand for hard- 
woods has not been keeping up as well as ex- 
pected, and prices are somewhat weaker. In- 
quiries are numerous, but buyers have been very 
cautious about placing orders. There has been 
a good demand for bridge stock in the central] 
States, where a great deal of road work is to be 
done this year. Low grade stock, such as box 
material, is hardly moving at all. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 6.—There is little 
change in the hardwood situation, aside from 
the improvement of statistical position of the 
better grades. The buying is of the hand-to- 
mouth variety, whereas the reports of increased 
activity among hardwood-using | industries 
strenghtens confidence that their takings must be 
materially expanded soon. Supplies of upper 
grades in mill hands are limited. Sawmill and 
logging Operations over a considerable territory 
were hampered last week by bad weather. 





New York, Feb. 6.—A slightly increased de- 
mand for hardwoods has been noted, with prices 
firm to strong. The supply on hand is suffi- 
cient to meet needs. Upper grades of sap gum 
are plentiful. Inquiries are numerous and are 
being placed in fair volume. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 8.—The hardwood demand 
has not started up actively, but wholesalers ex- 





24° 26° 28° $0° $8’ Sh’ 86° .38° 40° 


DANCE 606.005: ea aees --+.$43 $45 $46 $46 $47 $48 $49 $50 $51 $52 $53 $54 $55 $56 


8”. 60” oe" 1” 6” =a’ 0? ee 


10-inch ..$43 $44 $45 $45 $46 $47 $47 
12-inch ..$45 $46 $47 $47 $48 $49 $49 


Odd lengths other than 8-inch and under, 15- 
foot and under, are quoted at price of next longer 
length. Some houses are quoting $1 more for 
all lengths of 10-inch and 12-inch dimension than 
listed above. Provincial producers of random 
are gaining confidence. Inquiry from across the 
ocean is becoming very encouraging to them. 
Quotations Provincial random, 2x3, 2x4, 2x6 
and 2x7, $30 to $32; 2x8, $36 to $38; 2x10, $39 to 
$40. Main random, 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, and 2x7, $32 
to $34; 2x8, $38; 2x10, $40. The board market 
is quiet, partly due to offerings from the South. 
Very nice spruce covering boards, 5-inch and 
up, 8-inch and up, bring $33, and ordinary stuff 
is offered down to $30. Matched boards, clipped, 
10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, 5-inch and up, range 
from $32 up to $34 for the best. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 6.—Some orders for 
posts have come in lately, and buyers are find- 
ing that the early bird gets his pick in sizes, 
there being a scarcity in large round stock fit 
for shipment. No heavy buying is noted or ex- 
pected for some time. Pole trade is stagnant, 
and the railroads are still holding off from the 


tie market. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 8.—The hardwood market shows 
no important change from last week, tho there 
has been a slight increase in business. The fur- 
niture industry is not yet a large taker, and it 
appears that the’ January shows were not as 
successful as was at first reported. Tho the 
attendance of buyers was large, many of these 
postponed their orders, and a big percentage of 
sales was confined to cheaper grades of furni- 
ture and samples. The sash, door and interior 
trim manufacturers are as yet not doing much 
on account of uncertainties attendant upon the 
local labor situation, but flooring plants are busy 
on orders from outside the city. Local distribu- 
ters so far have not had much success with the 
automobile industry. Birch is fairly active and 
firm in price, with furniture industry the prin- 
cipal customers. Maple is a little dull on the 
Chicago market on account of local flooring 
manufacturers having switched to oak, being 
able to buy this wood a little cheaper. Before 
quitting the maple market, however, they swept 
the yards pretty clean of stock, and there is 
no pressure to sell. Basswood is enjoying a 
larger demand than recently. Oak and gum, 
and southern hardwoods generally, have under- 
gone no notable change and hold firm in price, 
tho there are occasional reports of a slight 
softening, which is bound to disappear as soon 
as trade gets into stride. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 6.—Wholesalers report 
an increased amount of inquiry from the trade, 
and in some cases a revival wf buying is noted. 
Nothing heavy is expected for a while, but there 
is a good tone to the market and prices hold 
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pect better sales within a short time. Inquiry 
comes largely from the building trade, altho 
some factories are placing orders for oak, birch 
and poplar. Prices are unsettled. Not much 
is being done in the export trade, and it is 
stated that a good deal of lumber is being shipped 
on consignment. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—The general tendency 
of the hardwood market is toward greater firm- 
ness for the better grades. Wholesalers are 
experiencing a steady growth of orders. The de- 
mand for hardwoods from the manufacturers 
of house finish already has shown satisfactory 
improvement. Automobile body builders are ex- 
panding their production and placing inquiries. 
Base quotations on FAS, inch: ash, white, $110 
to $115; basswood, $90 to $105; beech, $80 to $85; 
birch, red, $150 to $155; sap, $120 to $130; maple, 
$95 to $100; oak, white, plain, $125 to $135; quar- 
tered, $155 to $160; poplar, $125 to $130. 





Baltimore, Md., Feb. 6.—There has been no 
material change in the hardwood trade. Stocks 
are not heavy, and many of the mills are re- 
ported either to be resuming operations or in- 
creasing their output. The foreign trade outlook 
shows further slight improvement, one of the 
most encouraging developments in the field 
abroad, of course, being the rise in the value 
of exchange. 





Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 6.—A slight improvement 
is reported in the demand for hardwoods, buy- 
ing being fairly well divided between retailers 
and factories. Furniture factories are expected 
to be in the market soon. Box plants are buying 
steadily. Retail stocks are not large, and there 
is a gradual accumulation to ‘take care of the 
spring demand. The higher grades are scarce 
and strong. Prices are generally firm at former 
levels. Prices of oak at the Ohio River: 

No.1 No.2 No.8 

FAS com. com. com, 

QUGTICTOER .irccccsece $150 $85 $50 ' 
PRE Saisie eecesereees 115 65 40 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7.—Hardwood buying is 
of a hand-to-mouth character, few dealers or 
consumers caring to order ahead in any quan- 
tity. Prices show little change. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 8.—The hemlock market is per- 
ceptibly stronger, but not due to local condi- 
tions. Chicago and vicinity is the source of very 
little demand for the northern wood, due to 
keen competition from southern pine, and trade 
is confined largely tq factory lumber for crating 
purposes etc. The Strength of the market and 
the stiffer prices now prevailing are the result, 
according to the common report, of a consider- 
able increase in business from the East, and the 
excellent prospects in Wisconsin. 
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New York, Feb. 6.—The hemlock market re- 
mains unchanged. A good supply is now on 
hand and is increasing. The demand has been 
only moderate, but prices hold up well. From 
the inquiries going around, a brisk demand 
should start up during the month. January 
did not show up as well as expected, but dis- 
tributers are far from being discouraged. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—Northern and eastern 
hemlock are offered in limited quantities. Really 
good eastern hemlock boards, clipped, 10-, 12-, 
14- and 16-foot, bring $32 easily. Lumber from 
Pennsylvania..is -being -efferedfreely;~ but’ sellers 
are quoting prices nearer parity with eastern 
offerings. There is-little call for hemlock dimen- 
sion and very little is offered. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle; Wash., Feb. 4.—Fundamentally, the 
fir market has many elements of strength, and 
in the main it is holding its own. . Slight conces- 
sions in price have been made in isolated in- 
stances by mills whose order files were getting 
low; but the margin between the price of logs 
and the going price of lumber is.so narrow that 
most manufacturers prefer not textake on any 
volume of business at lower figures,--Cargo 
mills are running generally. Some of the inland 
mills have shut down, on account of bad weather 
and vanishing log supply. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 4.—The Douglas fir 
market is pretty firm, altho yard buying has 
slackened a little. All of the’ commission and 
mill agents are doing some business, and there 
are inquiries for specials. Retailers are buying 
only for their immediate needs. Logs are scarce 
at the mills in Oregon and Washington, and 
uppers are not plentiful. San Pedro wharves 
have been congested with shipments, but an 
active southern California demand is expected 
in March. Rail shipments are moving promptly. 


Chicago, Feb 8.—Tho trade in this vicinity re- 
mains rather dull, the market preserves its 
firmness, and it is as difficult as ever to place 
orders. Not only have continued water ship- 
ments taker up much stock that ordinarily is 
available for the rail trade, but the weather 
on the Coast for some weeks has been such as 
to curtail production materially. Local dis- 
tributers look for continued strength in the 
Douglas fir market. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—Weakness in fir on 
the Coast is reflected in the lower prices at 
which fir is being offered here. Boards, dimen- 
sion and shiplap, are being offered at $7.50 off, 
but there has been no rush to buy and buyers 
seem to think that it will pay thém to -hold 
up their orders for awhile. 


New York, Feb. 6.—Spruce has stiffened in 
price. Better stocks are in good demand. Fir 
prices hold up well, tho a sagging tendency 
is seen in some items. Speculation in fir dimen- 
sion timber is having effect on the market, as 
shown by the slight drop in price. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—Wholesalers find the 
Douglas fir market very strong. Mill stocks are 
badly broken and severe weather has resulted 
in curtailed production. Notwithstanding the 
firmness of prices, sellers speak of fir from the 
west Coast as a better buy for the southern 
New England yards than either southern pine 
or eastern spruce. Some large contracts for fir 
dimension and boards have been placed for 
future delivery by Connecticut retailers. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 8.—Greater strength of prices is 
the outstanding feature of this week’s western 
pine market. Demand, tho slightly improved 
over recent weeks, is still poor, but mill supplies 
are so low and badly broken that it is becoming 
Mmcreasingly difficult to place orders, and the 
mills are beginning to get a better idea of values. 
Local distributers report that inquiries are more 
plentiful, and look for an early and decided im- 
provement. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 4.—Inquiries for 
California white and sugar pine are being re- 
ceived by mills and commission firms from many 
eastern buyers. There was a moderate volume of 
Sales of white pine shop and better during Jan- 
uary, and quite a reduction of the already lim- 
ited stock of No. 1 and 2 shop. Some buyers 
are still holding off in hope of a break in the 
market, but the mills are holding firmer than 
they were Jan. 1. The sash and door manu- 
facturers in the Mississippi Valley are buying 
in a limited way, with prospects that there will 
not be enough shop to go around this spring. 
One sawmill after another is cleaning up on its 


stocks of shop and better. Common is the 
only item on which there is much dry stock. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—The chief interest 
in California and Inland Empire stock centers 
around shop stuff, which is scarce and hard to 
find in thick stock. Prices on the Kansas City 
rate generally run around $117 for 6/4 No. 1 and 
No. 2 clear California, and $79 for No. 1 shop, 
same width. On the same rate, B&better select 
western pine is quoted at $100 for 6/4 and $102 
for 8/4. 


New York, Feb. 6:—The low grades of western 


pine show a slight slump in price. Stocks of 
No. 2&better are only fair. There are large 
stocks of No. 3, and prices are low. The de- 


mand for the week was below expectations. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 4.—The redwood 
market holds up well, and the outlook for Califor- 
nia demand is excellent. While eastern busi- 
_ness is quiet on some grades, the demand for 


4-5--6-, and. 8-ineh. siding exeeeds the «supplyr’ 


The mills generally did more business during 
the’ past month than in January, 1921. Every- 
body is optimistic, and with dry stocks scarce, 
the tendency is to increase production. The new 
cargo price list advanced 1x4 clear and sap 
clear $3. There were changes in various lengths 
of merchantable, short lengths, 1x4 and 1x6, hav- 
ing been reduced a little. The list, effective 
Feb. 1, with discount sheet No. 1, amounted 
to a leveling up rather than any radical change 
in prices. 


Chicago, Feb. 8—The redwood market femains 
fairly active and .is strong. No price changes 
have been reported. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—Demand for red- 
wood continues light, and is mostly for siding, 
which appears to be scarce in the wide items, 
and moldings. Prices are firm. 


New York, Feb. 6.—Desirable grades of red- 
wood are scarce. The market seems to have 
assumed a waiting attitude and business 1s 
slow. Retail stocks are none too large. Prices 
hold rather steady, showing no decided tendency 
to sag or rise. 





Boston, Mass.,. Feb. .7.—Some recent orders 
for redwood have been put thru on a basis a 
little higher than was quoted a month ago. Mill 
stocks of dry lumber are limited. Current in- 
quiry is usually for prompt shipment as local 
stocks are light. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Feb. 6.—Boards and roofers have 
had a little uplift in price. Mills have given 
prices a little boost this week, but so far whole- 
salers have not met if. In consequence of the 
rise business has been very small. The pine 
flooring situation hetween different mills is vary- 
ing in B&better from $5 to $7, and No. 1 com- 
mon is having a similar experience. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 8.—Not much activity is 
noted in North Carolina pine. Prices are not 
much changed. The market on 6-inch roofers is 
given at $29.50, altho retailers are disposed to 
look for lower figures, which they are able to 
obtain occasionally on transit cars. The low 
grades are still dragging. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—Further improvement 
is noted in the demand for North Carolina pine. 
There are fewer transit cars of shortleaf roofers 
coming thru, and for 6-inch, $30 looks to be 
bedrock, and up to $32.50 is quoted. For 4/4 
rough edge, under 12-inch, the usual quotation 
is $62 to $62.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 6.—North Carolina pine 
trade conditions show no material changes. 
Prices are steady. Stocks on the wharves are 
very heavy. The conditions that interfere with 
The lumber movement also served to check ac- 
tivities calling for the use of stocks. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 8.—A big volume of building per- 
mits is being taken out in Chicago, and every in- 
dication is that if further labor troubles do not 
crop up, particularly active building will be 
witnessed in this city, beginning as soon as the 
weather permits. This of course gives much 
encouragement to local southern pine. distribu- 
tors, who meanwhile find the market very dull. 
Prices have shown no material change during 
the week. 


St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 7.—Altho there has been 
no buying of consequence for several weeks, the 
southern pine market remaina firm. Orders 





Gandy Belt Resists Heat, 
Water and Steam 


The oil treatment of a Gandy 
Belt makes it proof against the 
deteriorating effects of water, heat 
and steam, adds pliability and 
years of wear. 

Through forty years’ experi- 
ence, Gandy oil treatment has im- 
proved steadily. The kind and 
combination of oils used, the 
proper temperature, the duration 
of the process, all are reflected in 
the quality of the finished belt. 
Gandy experience knows how to 
handle these factors best. 

In the Gandy factory great 
stress is laid upon this step in the 
making of the belt. The purest 
oils are used, combined according 
to the private Gandy formula. 
The belt is saturated, not just the 
surface. It is a preservative which 
insures a pliable belt and one that 
stays so—long life and service in 
conditions where an ordinary belt 
would break down. 

Gandy ability to operate in 
places where there is not only hard 
wear, but hard conditions, has 
made this belt the standard in the 
lumber and allied industries. It 
is giving superior service on main 
drive, conveyor and elevator in- 
stallations. 

Equip with Gandy Belt for economy, 
service and long wear. See that every 
belt you buy has the green edge, the 


Gandy name and the special Gandy 
trade mark. 


THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL. BANK OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The complete audit of the commercial borrower’s statement by depend- 
able certified public accountants is a form of business insurance that should 
be encouraged in all lines of industrial and mercantile activity. There has 
been a marked tendency during the past few years on the part of business 
men to recognize the value of the complete audit, because they realize that 
an examination of their records by disinterested and capable certified public 
accountants eliminates guess work and serves to establish the essential facts 
of business as they really are. I commend the complete certified public 
audit as an instrument of great and growing value in the development of 
American business and the safeguarding of credit. 











Published in the interest of better Business 
BY ERNST & ERNST 
































The Mill Time Has 
Proved Dependable 


Years of faithful service under all 
kinds of conditions have firmly es- 
tablished the dependability of Knight 
mills. If you are seeking steady out- 
put and good quality of work choose 
a Knight. 


Write today for catalog. 


The Knight Mfg. 
Company 


1700 Market Ave.,S, CANTON, OHIO 


Portable or 
Stationary Mills. 


** They’re made to make good ** 
on Hard or Soft Wood. 











placed are mostly for mixed cars that require 
some little time to get out. Dealers’ stocks are 
rather low. Stocks are badly broken, and it 
has been difficult to accumulate very much dry 
material because of heavy rains. 





New Orleans, La., Feb. 6.—Reports here in- 
dicate a further slight recession of bookings 
for the week, as compared with the preceding 
week. Production also declined somewhat, due 
to unfavorable weather. Shipments in volume 
approximated those of the preceding week. 
Prices on most items are well held, while broken 
mill-stock assortments, with scarce supply of 
some of the active items, have produced a slight 
stiffening of quotations. Export inquiry is im- 
proving. 


New York, Feb. 6.—Southern pine was going 
in good volume until the advance in price the 
first part of the week caused a check in move- 
ments. Prices, in roofers and box lumber ad- 
vanced in the South and Southwest. Prices are 
considered very healthy. The supply is normal 
for the season. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 8.—Southern pine sales 
have dropped off in the past few weeks. Retailers 
object to paying the advances asked by the 
mills. The wintry weather has curtailed buy- 
ing, as yards are mostly snowed in. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—Orders for southern 
pine are not coming along unsolicited. Retailers 
are buying in a conservative way. Advances this 
month in the present list for longleaf dimension 
are looked for. Quotations on flooring and par- 
tition: 1x4, A rift, $70 to $81.50; B rift, $65 to 
$77.50; C rift, $57 to $69.50; B&better flat, $57 
to $62; part B&better, $59.25 to $63. It is now 
practically impossible to get 6-inch roofers for 
less than $30, and $32.50 is being quoted. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7.—The sale of southern 
pine is slow. There are small orders here and 
there in the market, but no broad aggressive 
buying. Prices are firm. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, Feb. 8.—No important change has 
featured the cypress market during the last 
week. It remains fairly active, with a large 
number of inquiries in constant circulation, in- 
dicating that an early expansion in trade may be 
looked for. There have been no noteworthy 
price changes, but the current level is about 
the same as that prevailing at the opening of 
the year. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7.—The only demand of 
consequence has been for No. 2 common in Gulf 
coast stock. There is only a fair call for fin- 
ish. The market is firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—There is a good 
inquiry for cypress and buying holds up well. 
Finish items, both for outside and interior trim, 
are in good demand. Prices are firm. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 6.—February finds the 
market situation unchanged and without note- 
worthy feature. Buying continues along the 
same lines and in about the same volume as for 
the preceding week. Prices are well held and 
inquiry fairly active. Mixed car orders predomi- 
nate. Production is steady and _ shipments 
prompt. 





New York, Feb. 6.—Cypress is in good demand 
and prices show a stiffening tendency. Shop 
cypress is a little weak, but high grades are 
strong. There is a plentiful supply on hand. 
Abundance in the market may cause a shad- 
ing down in price. Altho cypress has had 4 
stiffening of $2 or $3, it is easier now than it 
was two weeks ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 8.—Cypress trade shows 
little change from recent conditions and it is 
a little early for any brisk trade to start in this 
section. If prices remain steady, dealers look 
for an improvement in demand by the end of 
the month. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—Cypress continues to 
be one of the most satisfactory branches of the 
local lumber market. Both retail and manufac- 
turing consumers are buying as their require- 
ments develop. Some sellers look for advances 
in the near future. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $103 
to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to 
$121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 
to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 
5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 
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Baltimore, Md., Feb. 6.—The movement in 
cypress is held down to decidedly small propor- 
tions, as there is relatively little going on in 
the way of construction work. Prices remain 
unchanged. Stocks are very small. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 4.—An increased number 
of interior mills have closed this week on ac- 
count of wintry weather. Such tidewater mills 
as can get logs are running. Otherwise there is 
not much change in the red cedar situation. 
Production of shingles is smaller, and mills are 
not anxious to book business at the prevailing 
prices. The market on stars and clears is off 
about a nickel as compared with last week. 
Other grades are unchanged, with prices barely 
steady on account of lack of demand. 





Chicago, Feb. 8.—The shingle market is dull 
and featureless, but the lath trade is quite active. 
Being more plentiful than those from the west 
Coast, northern lath are receiving most benefit. 
There is some spread between prices, however, 
depending on the market where they are sold 
and the circumstances attending the sale. No. 1 
white pine lath sell for $10 to $11; No. 1 spruce 
at $9 to $10, merchantable spruce at $8.50 to 
$9, and No. 3 mixed bring around $7. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 7.—While quotations 
are made here as high as $2.40 for stars and 
$3.25 for clears, hot cars of clears have sold as 
low as $2.75 and a number of others have gone 
into storage. Shingles are very hard to sell 
and recently there have been more than enough 
transits to supply the demand. Siding prices 
are slightly easier. Demand has kept up very 
well. The demand for lath is good but spotty. 
Southern pine is selling at $4 or more, and mills 
have been asking around $5 or a little less for 
fir. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 6.—Cypress shingles 
and lath are moving steadily, the volume of 
takings about equaling current production. 
There is a fair demand for pine lath also. Quo- 
tations show no changes. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—Demand for spruce lath 
is gaining strength and quotations are showing 
a decidedly upward tendency. There are few 
chances to buy 1%4-inch lath for less than $8, 
and $7.75 is believed to be the lowest anyone 
will accept even for scant lumber. For 15-inch 
lath 75 to 90 cents more is quoted. The supply 
is light. Furring also quoted somewhat stronger, 
1x2 now being quoted at $31 to $32. Shingles 
are still quiet. Some fair makes of white cedar 
extras are offered at $5.50, and some very good 
brands at $5.75. Clears are quoted $4.25 to 
$4.75. Very good red cedars from British Colum- 
bia are offered at $6. Clapboards continue quiet 
with the scanty supply holding prices firm at 
$120 for extras, and $115 for clears. 


New York, Feb. 6.—Spruce lath are now selling 
around $8. The demand for shingles is better 
and the market has a better tone. The supply 
here is rather large, which is keeping back the 
tendency to rise. American perfection shingles 
are selling from $7.15 to $7.25; B. C. perfections 
yr aa. to $7.44, and Eurekas around $6 for 

-inch. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 8.—Shingle prices have 
advanced on clears to $4.94, while stars remain 
at $4.08. Demand has been pretty good recently, 
but for the last week or two less interest has 
been shown. 


Columbus, Ohlo, Feb. 6.—The shingle market 
is rather firm. Retailers are buying to replenish 
stocks and to be in a position to take care of the 
spring building rush. Retail stocks are generally 
light and this is especially true of rural dealers. 
Prices are firm with red cedar extra clears 
Selling around $4.85 to $5, and stars around 
$4.45 to $4.60. Some demand has developed for 
British Columbia XXXXX. Weakness charac- 
terizes the lath trade. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 4.—Logs unchanged: 
Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 
Cepar: ‘Ten percent base, $22. 

HEMLOCK: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mags., Feb. 7.—A general advance of 
the entire list is predicted, with the greater 
mark up on the higher grades. A fair volume 
of orders has been coming thru, and recent 
inquiries promise that February business will 
be larger than January. Several large furniture 
Manufacturers are asking for quotations and 
much better business from this source is looked 


This is the first of a series of 
advertisements describing the re- 
sources and the logging and manu- 
facturing operations of The Pacific 
Lumber Co. Cut these advertise- 
ments out and file them. At the 
end of the year you will have a 
complete story of California Red- 
wood. 

In our advertisement next week 
the method of legate Redwood 
trees will be described. 


The Sequoia Sempervirens 
(Redwood Ever-living ) 


The Redwood trees, or Sequoia Sem 
pervirens, as they are known, take their 
name from Sequoia, the name of a fa- 
mous Indian chief, and the Latin words, 
Semper Virens, meaning ever-living. While 
the Redwoods are closely related to the 
Sequoia Giganteas, or the “big trees,”’ as 
they are generally referred to, the texture 
of Redwood Sempervirens is considerably 
different, and it is this timber alone that 
is being cut for commercial use. Fur- 
thermore, the Sempervirens are found 
only in California (in the northern coast 
counties), while the Giganteas are found 
in comparatively small patches in vari- 
ous sections of the Sierra Nevadas. 


The Redwood Forest 


In a Redwood forest the massive trees 
grow very close together and range in 
diameter from five to twenty feet, attain- 
ing heights of from seventy-five to three 
hundred feet. From careful computation 
of the annular rings of felled trees, it is 
estimated that many of these giants were 
good-sized saplings long before Cmrsar 
crossed the Rubicon. 

The Redwood tree fights a constant battle 
upward toward the light. It grows tall 
and straight and puts on girth slowly. It 


is this light-seeking characteristic which 
gives the tree its straight trunk. clear of 
branches, for many feet from the ground, 
and imparts that close concentration of 
rings and even texture for which Red- 
wood lumber is noted, 


Redwood Reforestation 


The Redwood is a prolifie seeder and even 
on cut-over land the stumps never seem 
to die. Reforestation is going on nat- 
urally and rapidly. Dozens of_ seedling 
growths often spring out from the stump 
of a single fallen tree. Within another 
century these trees may attain a size and 
texture that will make them as valuable 
to future generations as is the Redwood 
of today. 


Supply of Redwood 


In California, where the Redwoods grow, 
there are millions of trees, and according 
to U. S. Government figures these contain 
between 50,000,000,000 and 60,000.000,- 
000 board feet of Redwood timber— 
enough to supply the world’s needs for 
over a century. The average acre of Red- 
wood forest produces from 75,000 to 
100,000 board feet of lumber and in some 
instances more than 1,000,000 board feet. 


THE PACIFIC LUMSER CO. of Illinois 
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for. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $210; 5/4, 6/4 and 
8/4, $220; 10/4 and 12/4, $230; No. 1 common, 4/4, 
$150 to $160; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $160 to $170; 10/4 
and 12/4, $170 to $180; No. 2 common, 4/4, $95 
to $100; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $105 to $110; 10/4 and 
12/4, $115 to $120. Veneers are offered from 2 
cents a foot for the most ordinary stock, up to 
10 cents a foot for extra choice selections. 
There are some very nice figured veneers selling 


at 8 cents. 
BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 4.—Box manufac- 
turers are not discouraged by the temporary 
lack of demand for orange shook caused by 
the January freeze in southern California. 
Orders for large quantities of shook have been 
canceled. The eastern demand for box material 
is picking up. Some orders are being placed for 
cannery cases and ‘shook for deciduous fruit 
boxes. Box lumber prices are a little off, but 
there is not a great deal of stock for sale. Box 
factories are operating at a reduced rate of pro- 
duction and some are closed down. Stocks of 
shook are not very large. 


JONES-TREBLE. The marriage of Miss Fior- 
ence Elizabeth Treble, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Franklin Treble, to Raymond Thomas Jones, 
member of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., took place at Trinity Chapel, 
Buffalo, on the evening of Feb. 1. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Cameron J. Davis. 
Miss Marion Treble was her sister’s maid of 
honor, and Charles Jones was his brother’s 
best man. Mr. and Mrs. Jones have left on a 
trip to Florida. 





STEWARD-DE GUERRE. Parker Steward, 
connected with the lumber office of Frederic 8S. 
Palmer, of San Francisco, and Miss Marion de 
Guerre, of that city, were married on Jan. 30. 
Mr. and Mrs. Steward will be at home in the 
Chismore Apartments, San Francisco, after 


Feb. 6. : 
(PRERRARBGAGEGR“AGSS 
A CLOG OR CLOG-SOLE is a sort of wood shoe 


largely worn in northern Europe and used to 
some extent in this country. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
(Continued from page 79) 


Feb. 6.—Much encouragement is noted in 
the export figures for December, 1921, of lumber 
and logs from Baltimore. The total declared value 
of the shipments is somewhat under the aggregate 
for December, 1920, but this comparison takes no 
account of the reduction in values which has taken 
place meanwhile and which suggests that the actual 
movement is appreciably larger than for the final 
month of 1920. Seven hundred eighty-nine thou- 
sand feet of oak boards shipped abroad last De- 
cember are valued at $45,464, while 639,000 feet 
shipped in December, 1920, are put down at 
$90,485. On the other hand, the 305,000 feet of 
hardwood boards forwarded last December had 
a declared value of $50,648, whereas the 234,000 
feet shipped in December, 1920, were recorded 
at $40,025. “Other manufactures of wood” made 
an important contribution to the total with $114,- 
888, against $63,340, tho implement handles went 
forward in far smaller volume. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 6.—Jacksonville and vicinity for .the last 
week can not report any great activity. Some 
trading was done in small lots, but the volume of 
inquiry is not very heavy. Dressed stock and di- 
mension are quiet, and demand for timbers is not 
heavy. Orders for switch ties seem plentiful. 


Among the visitors to Jacksonville during last 
week were Alfred R. Sax, of the Alfred R. Sax 
Lumber Co., New York City. J. H. Burton, of the 
Burton Lumber Co., New York, and president of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association, was 
also a visitor. 


Sales Manager Crosby, of the Putnam Lumber 
Co., reports demand good. The mill is running 
full time and the company has four vessels loading 
at its docks. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Feb. 6.—Very little change is noted in the south- 
ern pine market since last week. Wet weather 
continues thruout this section and all stocks are 
too wet to run. Planers are managing to run two 
and three days a week new, and orders for yard 
stock are a little heavier. Export stock and 
railroad material continue in good demand and 
prices of these items are satisfactory. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 8.—H. L. Bratnober, of the Central Ware- 
house Lumber Co. has gone for an extended tour 
of mills on the west Coast and the Inland Empire, 
expecting to return about the last of the month. 


John W. Phillips, local wholesaler, is recovering 
from an attack of pneumonia. 


C. M. Speers, Minneapolis representative of the 
Union Lumber Co., of Fort Bragg, Calif., and dis- 
trict sales manager for the Atlas Tank Manufac- 
turing Co., of the same place, is on a visit to the 
plants and headquarters of the companies. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 8.—All indications are thought to point to 
a heavy demand for lumber from the building 
trades during the coming season, and in sawmill 
quarters it is predicted that supplies of the better 
grades of northern pine will be found inadequate 
to cover requirements. Log outputs will be short 
this winter, and stocks of No. 2 and better white 
pine are light. Operators are going slow as re- 
gards tying up any large quantities of these grades 
under contracts, preferring to ship out only suf- 
ficient to cover current requirements of regular 
customers. Fair inquiry for all classes of lumber 
from eastern jobbers has been received during the 
last few days. Price lists on all grades of white 
pine lumber are unchanged tho one operator is 
asserted to have had new lists printed a few days 
ago advancing quotations $1 to $2 on No. 3 and 
better and dimension stuff. In some quarters here 
it has been claimed that the spreads between No. 
2 and 3 grades of white pine lumber are too wide. 
Shop and better lumber was reported to be scarce, 
one jobber asserting that he experienced difficulty 
in obtaining a moderate sized bill. 


Authorities here now estimate that the season’s 
outputs of ties and pulpwood will be much smaller 
than had been estimated up to a short time ago, 
because of recent severe snowstorms. Buyers for 
three of the railroads were here during the last 
week but they were unable to pick up any ties, 
according to reports. Pulp mill men now fear a 
shortage of wood. 


At the annual meeting of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. held at Virginia, Minn., at the end of 
last week, all the directors and officers were re- 
elected: Edward Hines, president; William 
O’Brien, vice president; H. C. Hornby, secretary ; 


F. E. Weyerhaeuser, treasurer; Thomas S. Whit- 
ten, general manager; C. H. Rogers, superintend- 
ent, and F. N. Taylor, sales manager. Mr. Hines 
expressed himself as sanguine regarding the out- 
look. He noted that window manufacturers are 
resuming purchases. He made the announcement 
that the company’s large mill at Virginia would 
be placed in operation at once, employing 300 more 
men than at present. : 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 6.—There is a fair amount of activity in 
the lumber business in Ontario and most whole- 
salers feel justified in stating that the prospects 
are improving. Altho the volume of business is 
larger, salesmen have to hustle for it very vigor- 
ously and find it necessary to offer definite induce- 
ments in the way of price in order to land the 
buginess. Kiln dried British Columbia rough clears 
are firmer and have gone up about $5 a thousand. 
British Columbia XXX shingles have stiffened 
about 10 cents a thousand. In the hemlock mar- 
ket wholesalers find it difficult to move inch lum- 
ber in 4- and 5-inch widths, because of the compe- 
tition of the wide hemlock boards from British Co- 
lumbia. A few reports recently received indicate 
that some of the Canadian railway companies are 
beginning to enter the market for supplies. Furni- 
ture factories report that more inquiries have been 
received so far this year than during the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


The Associated Mills (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., 
has closed its local sales office at Toronto and 
E. D. Warner, formerly in charge of this office, 
has joined the staff of the Kingston Road Lumber 
Co., Toronto. 


J. T. Todd, representing the Adams River Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), of Chase, B. C., is opening an 
office in Toronto, where he will handle the stock 
of the company and will also act in a selling ca- 
pacity for the Associated Mills (Ltd.), Vancouver, 
B. C., and the Edgecumbe-Newham Co. (Ltd.), 
shingle manufacturer, of Vancouver, B. C. 


J. E. Jones, sales manager for the Nicola Pine 
Mills (Ltd.), Merritt, B. C., recently arrived at 
Toronto, where he will open up an office for his 
company. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 6.—A suit asking for dam- 
ages approximating $650,000 and for full posses- 
sion of lumbering properties in northwestern Colo- 
rado, which it is asserted were developed at a 
cost of several millions, was filed in the district 
court of Grand County, Colorado, Feb. 6. The 
plaintiff is the Intermountain Lumber Co., or- 
ganized several months ago at Monarch, Colo., and 
made up almost entirely of Colorado men. The 
defendant is A. H. Radetsky, of Denver. The 
plaintiff company alleges that it purchased thirteen 
miles of railroad right-of-way and more than 1,240 
acres of rich timber land from Radetsky, and that 
he “tricked” them by failure to deliver a deed to 
the property, which they assert was later acquired 
by other lumber interests. Roger W. Taggart, of 
Denver, vice president and general manager of the 
Intermountain Lumber Co., said officials of the 
organization thought the deed had been recorded 
in regular manner and did not discover otherwise 
until criminal proceedings were started against the 
officers of the company by certain stockholders. 
The plaintiff company demands that a decree be 
entered for specific performance of the original 
alleged contract and for over half a million dollars 
in damages which it is alleged the company suf- 
fered by reason of the charged failure of Radetsky 
to carry out the contract cited. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 6.—Involuntary bankruptcy 
proceedings against the Walker Lumber & Timber 
Co., whose plant is located near Central Junction, 
were filed with the clerk of the United States court 
this morning. The moving petitioners are respec- 
tively: The H. F. Below Lumber Co., of Marinette, 
Wis.; the Herbert Bates Lumber Co., of Live Oak, 
Fla.; and the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, who allege that the local concern 
is indebted to them in excess of $5,438. Judge 
A. H. MacDonnell, referee in bankruptcy, acting 
in the absence of Judge Beverly D. Evans, of the 
Federal court, named Allan D. O’Neal as receiver 
with powers to continue operation of the plant as 
a going concern. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Feb. 6.—The Dillon-Foster 
Lumher Co., and James W. Dillon and John Foster, 
individually, this morning filed voluntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings wtih the clerk of the United 
States court. The firm, which has headquarters 
in Savannah, listed liabilities of $45,043 and as- 
sets of $24,473, of which $21,000 is represented in 
the plant at Doctortown, $2,873 by open accounts 
and $600 in certificates of the Savannah Fair 
(Inec.). Inch of the petitioners asks homestead 
exemption of $1,600. 


LAST SEASON was the worst for forest fires 
in New Brunswick, and half the fires were 
caused by fishermen and other campers. 
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WANTED—A COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN 
To assist our bookkeeper, do stenographic work and gen- 
eral office work. She should have a fair knowledge of 
bookkeeping and possess a pleasing personality. This 
is a good position and has excellent opportunities for 
advancement for the right party. Apply in own hand- 
writing, stating full particulars as to experience, age, 
salary desired, etc. 

CITIZENS LUMBER COMPANY, Sturgis, Mich. 


WANTED—AT ONCE. 
Strictly first-class hardwood lumber inspector, thor- 
oughly familiar with the grading of cypress, gum and 
tupelo. Location Eastern North Carolina, excellent 
climate and living conditions. Salary $150 per month, 
Advise when available and give full particulars first 
letter. Address HYDE COUNTY LAND & LUMBER 
CO., Swanquarter, Hyde County, N. C. 


WANTED—A THOROLY COMPETENT BUYER 
With extensive personal acquaintance among the roofer 
and framing manufacturers in Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Please state fully experience, past connec- 
tions and age. Replies will be considered confidential. 

Address “T, 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE WOMAN 
As order clerk and stock clerk by owner of a retail lum- 
ber yard in a Long Island town. Previous experience 
absolutely necessary. State qualifications, etc. 
Address “T, 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO RETAIL YARD MANAGERS 
Southern Iowa and North Missouri towns. Salary and 
commission basis. State age, experience and give ref- 
erences first letter. Want quick action. 

Address “T, 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A HIGH CLASS MILL 
Superintendent, one who can produce results on stock 
and special sash and door work as well as cabinet and 
stair work. Good salary to the right man. 

Address “TT. 147,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILL MAN 
Familiar with estimating cost, billing out and selling 
buiders’ mill work, store fronts, fixtures, etc. 

ddress a * care American Lumberman. 


SASH MAN. 
Wanted to take entire charge of sash department. Tech- 
nical experience in manufacturing sash necessary as well 
as being a good production manager. Young man pre- 
ferred. References required. 

GREGG & SON, Nashua, N. H. 


WANTED—MILL WORK ESTIMATOR. 
Experienced mill superintendent, familiar with Cost 
Book ‘‘A’’ for Pittsburgh district, competent to take 
off plans, price, etc. Give experience, married or sin- 
gle, and salary expected. 

Address “§, 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR COUNTRY YARD 
In good town of 1000 people, located in central Illinois. 
Salary $100.00 per month. 

Address “R 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER BUYER. 
Prefer one familiar with mills in Miss. & Alabama. 
Give age, references, experience, and salary expected in 
first letter. 

Address **R. 105,”’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION OPEN SAW MILL FOREMAN 
For first-class band and veneer sawmill foreman. In 
making application, send references. 
JEROME H. SHEIP, INC., Mobile, Ala. 


FOREMAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of sash and door factory; able to lay out work for 
machines. 8. JACOBS & SONS, 1365 Flushing Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 









































WANTED—BAND SAW FILER 
References. Head Sawyer for band mill. 


Address ““T, 100," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SAWYER 
One experienced in sawing walnut logs with circular 
saw and keeping saws in good condition. Steady work. 
WESTGATE WALNUT COMPANY, Aurora, III. 








GET WHAT YOU WANT 
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